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INTRODUCTION 

I COUNT myself fortunate in having had a hand in 
bringing this remarkable and invaluable volume into 
existence. Quite incidentally in my book Poverty I 
made an estimate of the number of underfed children in 
New York City. If our experts or our general reading 
public had been at all familiar with the subject, my 
estimate would probably have passed without com- 
ment, and, in any case, it would not have been con- 
sidered unreasonable. But the public did not seem 
to realize that this was merely another way of stating 
the volume of distress, and, consequently, for several 
days the newspapers throughout the country dis- 
cussed the statement and in some instances severely 
criticised it. One prominent charitable organiza- 
tion, thinking that my estimate referred to starving 
children, undertook, without delay, to provide meals 
for the children. In the midst of the excitement 
Mr. Spargo kindly volunteered to investigate the 
facta at first hand. His inquiry was so searching 
and impartial and the data he gathered so interesting 
and valuable that I urged him to put his material 
in some permanent form. The following admirable 
study of this problem is the result of that suggestion. 




ymi INTRODUCTION 

I am safe in saying that this book is a truly power- 
ful one, destined, I believe, to become a mighty factoi 
in awakening all classes of our people to the neces- 
sity of undertaking measures to remedy the condi 
tions which exist. The appeal of adults in povertj 
is an old appeal, so old indeed that we have become 
in a measure hardened to its pathos and insensitive 
to its tragedy. But this book represents the cry ol 
the child in distress, and it will touch every humai 
heart and even arouse to action the stolid and apa- 
thetic. The originality of the book lies in the mass 
of proof which the author brings before the readei 
showing that it is not alone, as most of our charitable 
experts believe, the misery of the neglected or the 
actively maltreated child that should receive atten- 
tion. Even more important is the misery of thai 
one whose whole future is darkened and perhapt 
p' blasted by reason of the fact that during his earlj 

years of helplessness he has not received those ele- 
ments of nutritious food which are necessary to t 
wholesome physical life. 

Few of us sufficiently realize the powerful effeci 
upon life of adequate nutritious food. Few of ui 
ever think of how much it is responsible for ou] 
physical and mental advancement or what a forc< 
it has been in forwarding ou: civilized life. Mr 
Spargo does not attempt in this book to make ui 
realize how much the more favored classes owe to the 
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fact that they have been able to obtain proper nu- 
trition. His effort here is to show the fearful devas- 
tating effect upon a certain portion of our population 
of an inadequate and improper food supply. He 
shows the relation of the lack of food to poverty. 
The child of poverty is brought before us. His 
weaknesses, his mental and physical inferiority, his 
failure, his sickness, his death, are shown in their 
relation to improper and inadequate food. He first 
proves to our satisfaction that this child of misery 
is bom into the world with powerful potentiaUties, 
and he then shows, with tragic power, how the lack 
of proper food during infancy makes it inevitable 
that this child become, if he Uves at all, an incom- 
petent, physical weakling. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to point out that the problem of poverty is 
largely sununed up in the fate of this child, and when 
the author deals with this subject he is in reality 
treating of poverty in the germ. 

There have been many books written about the 
children of the poor, but, in my opinion, none of them 
give us so impressive a statement as is contained 
here of the most important and powerful cause of 
poverty. Among many reasons which may be found 
for the existence of distress, the author has taken one 
which seems to be more fimdamental than the others. 
But, while this is true, there is no dogmatic treat- 
mait of the problem, for the author realizes that the 
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causes of poverty in this country of abundance are 
numerous. Indeed, wherever one looks, one may 
see conditions which are fertile in producing it. 
Students of the poor find some of these causes in the 
conditions surroimding the poor. Students of finance 
and of modem industry find causes of poverty in the 
methods and constitution of this portion of our 
society. The causes, therefore, of poverty cannot 
be gone into fully in any partial study of modem 
society. It is even maintained, and not without 
reason, that if all men were sober, competent, and in- 
dustrious, there would be no less poverty in the world. 
But however that may be, one thing is certain, and 
that is that as the race as a whole could not have 
advanced beyond savagery without a fortuitous 
provifflon of material necessities, so it is not possible 
for the children of the poor to overcome their poverty 
until they are assured in their childhood of the phys- 
ical necessities of life. We should have no civili- 
zation to-day, our entire race would stiU be a wild 
horde of brutalized savages, but for the meat and 
milk diet or the grain diet assured to our earliest 
forefathers. And it should not be forgotten that 
as this is true of the life of the race, so is it true 
of that portion of our commimity which lives in 
poverty unable to procure proper food to give its 
children. This is the great fundamental fact which 
lies at the base of the problem of poverty and which 
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is the theme of this book. It is a fact which should 
be best known to the men and women who work 
in the field of our philanthropies, and yet it must be 
said that it is a fact which has heretofore been almost 
entirely ignored by this class of workers. 

For this reason I welcome this volume. I am con- 
vinced that it wiU mark the beginning of an epoch 
of deeper study and of soimder philanthropy. I look 
to see in the near future some effort made to estab- 
lish a standard of physical weU-being for the children. 
I expect to see the community insisting that some 
provision shall be made whereby every child bom 
into the world will receive sufficient food to enable 
him to possess enough vitality to overcome unneces- 
sary and preventable disease and to grow into a 
manhood physically capable of satisfactorily com- 
peting in industrial or intellectual pursuits. I do 
not believe that this is a dream impossible of realiza- 
tion. About a himdred years ago our forefathers 
decided that there should be a universal standard 
of literacy. To bring this about the following gen- 
erations of men established a free school system 
which was meant to assure to every child a certain 
minimum of education. If that can be done for the 
mind, the other thing can be done for the body. And 
when it b done for the body, we shall make another 
striking advance in civiUzation not unlike that re- 
corded in the history of mankind when the free 
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people of tius American continent established a eys- 
tem of free and universal education. 

If such a momentous thing should follow the pub- 
hcation of this book, and amilar studies which will 
without doubt subsequently be made, its publica- 
tion would indeed mark an epoch. But, of course, 
it must be said that before any far-reaching result 
can come, the general pubhc must be acquainted 
with the conditions which exist. It is for this reason 
that I hope Mr. Spargo's book will be read by hundreds 
of thousands of people,and that itwill awaken in them 
a determination to respond wisely and justly to the 
Mtter cry of the children of the poor. 

BOB£BT BUHTSK. 




PREFACE 

Tom purpose of thia volume is to stAte the problem 
of poirerty u it affects childhood. Years of careful 
■tudy and investigatioD have convinced me that the 
evils inflicted upon children by poverty are respon- 
■ble ffff many of the worst features of that hideous 
phantasmagoria of hunger, disease, vice, crime, 
and de^Mur which we call the Social Problem. I 
have tried to visualiie some of the prindpal phases 
of the problem — the measure m which poverty ia 
re^xiDBible for the excesave infantile disease and 
omtality; the tragedy and folly of attempting to 
• the hungry, ill-fed school child; the terrible 
I borne by the working child in our modern 
induatrial system. 

In the main the book is frankly based upon per- 
■ottal experience and observation. It ia essentially 
ft record of what I have myself felt and seen. But 
I have freely availed myself of the experience and 
writing of others, as reference to the book itself 
will show. I have tried to be impartial and un- 
biaosed in my researches, and have not "winnowed 
the facta till only the pleasing ones remained." At 
tima, indeed, I have found it necessary, while writ* 



ing this book, to abandon ideas which I had held 
and promulgated for years. That is an experience 
not uncommon to those who submit opinions formed 
as a result of general observation to strict scientific 
scrutiny. I had long believed and had promulgated 
the opinion that the great mass of the children of 
the poor were blighted before they were bom. TTie 
evidence given before the British Interdepartmental 
Committee, by recognized leaders of the medical pro- 
fession in England, pointed to a fundamentally differ- 
ent view. According to that evidence, the number of 
children bom healthy and strong is not greater among 
the well-to-do classes than among tJie very poorest. 
The testimony seemed so conclusive, and the corrobo- 
ration received from many obstetrical experts in this 
country was so general, that I was forced to abandon 
as untenable the theory of antenatal degeneration. 

In view of the foregoing, I need hardly say that 
I do not claim any originality for the view that 
Nature starts all her children, rich and poor, physi- 
cally equal, and that each generation gets practically 
a fresh start, unhampered by the diseased and degen- 
erate past.* The tremendous sociological signifi- 
cance of this truth — if truth it be — will, I think, 
be generally recognized. Readers of Ruskin's Fors 
Clavigera will remember the story of the dressmaker 

* For the necessary qualifications of this broad genenliia- 
tioD see the iUustiative malierial in Appendix C, I. 
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with a broken thigh, who was told by the doctors 
in St. Thomas's Hospital, London, that her bones 
were in all probability brittle because her mother's 
ffrandfaiher had been employed in the manufactm-e 
of sulphur. If this theory of antenatal degenera- 
tion is wrong, and we have not to reckon with 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers, the solution 
of the problem of arresting and repairing the deterio- 
ration of the race is made so much easier. It may 
be thought by some readers that I have accepted 
the brighter, more hopeful view too readily, and 
with too much confidence. I can only say that I 
have read all the available evidence upon the other 
side, and found myself at last obliged to accept the 
Mghter view. I cannot but feel that the actual 
experience of obstetricians dealing with thousands 
of natural human births every year is far more valu- 
able and conclusive than any number of artificial 
experiments upon guinea pigs, mice, or other animals. 
The part of the book devoted to the discussion of 
remedial measures will probably attract more criti- 
cism than any other. I expect, and am prepared for, 
criticism from those, on the one hand, who will accuse 
me of being too radical and revolutionary, and, on 
the other hand, those who will say I have ignored 
ahnoet all radical measures. I have purposely re- 
frained from considering any of the far-reaching 
speculations of the "schools," and confined myself 
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entirely to those measures which have been tried 
in various places with sufficient success to warrant 
their general adoption, and which do not involve 
any revolutionary change in our social system. I 
have tried, in other words, to formulate a programme 
of practical measures, all of which have been sub- 
jected to the test of experience. 

A word of personal explanation may not be out 
of place here. I have been privileged to know some- 
thing of the leisure and luxiu-y of wealth, and more 
of the toil and hardship of poverty. When I write 
of hunger I write of what I have experienced — not 
the enviable hunger of health, but the sickening 
hunger of destitution. So, too, when I write of 
child labor. I know that nothing I have written 
of the toil of little boys and girls, terrible as it may 
seem to some readers, approaches the real truth in its 
horror. I have not tried to write a sensational book, 
but to present a careful and candid statement of facts 
which seem to me to be of vital social significance. 

As far as possible, I have freely acknowledged 
my indebtedness to other writers, either in the text 
or in the list of authorities at the end of the book. It 
was, however, impossible thus to acknowledge all 
the help received from so many willing friends in 
this and other coimtries. Hundreds of school prin- 
cipals and teachers, physicians, nurses, settlement 
workers, public officials, and others, in this country 
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and in Europe, have aided me. It is impossible to 
name them all, and I can only hope that they will 
find themselves rewarded, in a measure, by the work 
to which they have contributed so much. 

I take this opportunity, however, of expressing 
my sincere thanks to Mr. Robert Himter; to Mr. 
Owen R. Lovejoy, of the National Child Labor 
Conmiittee; to Dr. George W. Goler, of Rochester, 
N.Y.; to Dr. S. E. Getty, of St. John's Riverside 
Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. ; to Dr. Louis Lichtschein, of 
New York City ; to Dr. George W. Galvin, of Boston, 
Mass. ; and to Professor G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Uni- 
versity, for many valuable suggestions and criticisms. 
To Mr. Fernando Linderberg, of Copenhagen ; to his 
EiXcellency, Baron Mayor des Planches, the Italian 
Ambassador at Washington ; and to Professor Emile 
Vinck, of Brussels, I am indebted for assistance in 
securing valuable reports which would otherwise 
have been inaccessible. I am also indebted to my 
colleague, Miss C. E. A. Carman, of Prospect House ; 
and especially to Mr. W. J. Ghent for his expert 
aasistance in preparing the book for the press. Fi- 
nally, I am indebted to my wife, whose practical 
knowledge of factory conditions, especially as they 
relate to women and children, has been of inmiense 

service to me. 

J. 8. 

PlOfFBOT HOUtB, YOVKBU, K.Y. 

Dtetmbtf, 1906. 
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THE BITTER CRY OF THE CHILDREN 



THE BLIGHTING OF THE BABIES 

•* Ob, room for the Umh in the ineftdow, 
And room for thv binl on the treel 
But hen, in Httrn [iiivrrly'i> nhvlow, 
No room, hmpleaa Utby I fur tliee." 

— E. M. Miurc 
I 

TkB burden and blight of poverty foil most tipavily 
upon the child. No more resitonxiljlp for ita |M>v(>rty 
ttuB for ita birtti, the hp)pl<>ssnowi tind innorciice 
of tiw victim add infinite hornir to itH midering, 
for the centuries huvc not made tdlerahle the idea 
that the weaknem or wrungdoinf; of itM parents or 
othets ihouhl be expititi-d by the mifTerinf; of the 
child. Poverty, tht> iH>v(Tly of civilized man, whirh 
is everywhere rocxisteiit witli unbounded w<>idlh 
and luxur>-, in alwiiyx ugly, re{>ellen(, luid terrible 
either to see or to ex]MTi<-noe; but when it atviailii 
the cradle it aKtiuiiics its itiost hidi'<)iL« form. I'nder- 
fed, or ludly f<>d, nt'glirtfd, b:i<lly htiiM'd, und im- 
properly clud, the child uf puverty is tt'rribly handi- 
rapped at the vcry start ; it hiia not an even chance 
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to begin life with. While still in its cradle a yoke 
is laid upon its after years, and it is doomed either 
to die in infancy, or, worse still, to live and grow up 
puny, weak, both in body and in mind, inefficient 
and imfitted for the battle of life. And it is the 
consciousness of this, the knowledge that poverty 
in childhood blights the whole of life, which makes 
it the most appalling of all the phases of the poverty 
problem. 

Biologically, the first years of life are supremely 
important. They are the foundation years; and just 
as the stability of a building must depend largely 
upon the skill and care with which its foundations 
are laid, so life and character depend in large measure 
upon the years of childhood and the care bestowed 
upon them. For millions of children the whole of 
life is conditioned by the first few years. The period 
of infancy is a time of extreme plasticity. Proper 
care and nutrition at this period of life are of vital 
importance, for the evils arising from neglect, insuffi- 
cient food, or food that is unsuitable, can never be 
wholly remedied. "The problem of the child is 
the problem of the race," * and more and more em- 
phatically science declares that almost all the prob- 
lems of physical, mental, and moral degeneracy 
originate with the child. The physician traces the 
weakness and disease of the adult to defective nutri- 
tion in early childhood ; the penologist traces moral 
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perversion to the same cause; the pedagogue finds 
the same explanation for his failures. Thanks to 
the many notable investigations made in recent 
years, especially in European countries, sociological 
science is being revolutionized. Hitherto we have 
not stucUed the great and pressing problems of pau- 
perism and criminology from the child-end ; we have 
concerned ourselves almost entirely with results while 
ignoring causes. The new spirit aims at prevention. 
To the child as to the adult the prmcipal evils of 
poverty are material ones, — lack of nourishing food, 
<^ suitable clothing, and of healthy home surroimd- 
ings. These are the fundamental evils from which 
all others arise. The yoimger children are spared the 
anxiety, shame, and despair felt by their parents and 
by their older brothers and sisters, but they suffer 
terribly from neglect when, as so often happens, their 
mothers are forced to abandon the most important 
fimctions of motherhood to become wage-earners. 
The cry of a child for food which its mother is power- 
less to give it is the most awful cry the ages have 
known. Even the sound of battle, the mmgled 
shrieks of wounded man and beast, and the roar of 
guns, cannot vie with it in horror. Yet that cry 
goes up incessantly : m the world's richest cities the 
child's hunger-cry rises above the din of the mart. 
Fortunate indeed is the child whose lips have never 
uttered that cry, who has never gone breakfastless 
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to play or eupperless to bed. For periods of destitu- 
tion come sooner or later to a majority of the prole- 
tarian class. Practically all the unskilled laborers 
and hundreds of thousands engaged in the skilled 
trades are so entirely dependent upon their weekly 
wages, that a month's sickness or unemployment 
brings them to hunger and temporary dependence. 
Not long ago, in the course of an address before the 
members of a labor union, I asked all those present 
who had ever had to go himgry, or to see their chil- 
dren hungry, as a result of sickness, accident, or 
unemployment to raise their hands. No less than 
one hundred and eighty-four hands were raised out 
of a total attendance of two hundred and nineteen 
present, yet these were all skilled workers protected 
in a measure by their organization. 

It is not, however, the occasional hunger, the loss 
of a few meals now and then in such periods of dis- 
tress, that is of most importance ; it is the chronic under- 
feeding day after day, month after month, year after 
year. Even where lack of all food is rarely or never 
experienced, there is often chronic underfeeding. 
There may be food sufficient as to quantity, but 
qualitatively poor and almost wholly lacking in 
nutritive value, and such is the tragic fate of those 
dependent upon it that they do not even know that 
they are underfed in the most literal sense of the 
word. They live and struggle and go down to their 
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graveB without realizing the fact of their disinher- 
itance. A plant uprooted and left lying upon the 
ground withers quickly and dies; planted in dry, 
lifeless, arid soil it would wither and die, too, less 
quickly perhaps but as surely. It dies when there 
is no soil about its roots and it dies when there is 
soil in abundance, but no nourishing qualities in the 
soil. As the plant is, so is the life of a child ; where 
there is no food, starvation is swift, mercifully swift, 
and complete; when there is only poor food lacking 
in nutritive qualities starvation is partial, slower, and 
less merciful. The thousands of rickety infants 
to be seen in all our large cities and towns, the anaemic, 
languid-looking children one sees ever3rwhere in 
w(H*king-class districts, and the striking contrast 
presented by the appearance of the children of the 
wdl-to-do bear eloquent witness to the widespread 
I»evalence of underfeeding. 

Poverty and Death are grim companions. Wher- 
ever there is much poverty the death-rate is high and 
rises higher with every rise of the tide of want and 
misery. In London, Bethnal Green's death-rate is 
nearly double that of Belgravia;' m Paris, the poverty- 
stricken district of Mdnilmontant has a death-rate 
twice as high as that of the Elys6e;' in Chicago, the 
death-mie varies from about twelve per thousand in 
the wards where the well-to-do reside to thirty-seven 
per Uiousand in the tenement wards.^ Tlie ill- 
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developed bodies of the poor, underfed and overbur 
dened with toil, have not the powers of resistance to 
disease possessed by the bodies of the more fortunate. 
As fire rages most fiercely and with greatest devas- 
tation among the ill-built, crowded tenements, so 
do the fierce flames of disease consume most readily 
the ill-built, fragile bodies which the tenements 
shelter. As we ascend the social scale the span of 
fife lengthens and the death-rate gradually diminishes, 
the death-rate of the poorest class of workers being 
three and a half times as great as that of the well-to-do. 
It is estimated that among 10,000,000 persons of the 
latter class the annual deaths do not number more 
than 100,000, among the best paid of the working- 
class the number is not less than 150,000, while among 
the poorest workers the number is at least 350,000.* 
The following diagram illustrates these figures 
clearly and needs no further conmient: — 

DIAGRAM 

Showing Rblatiyb Death-rateb per 100,000 PEBSom nr 
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TbiB difference in the death-rates of the various 
social classes is even more strongly marked in the 
case of infants. MortaUty in the first year of life 
differs enormously according to the circumstances 
of the parents and the amoimt of intelligent care 
bestowed upon the infants. In Boston's "Back 
Bay" district the death-rate at all ages last year 
was 13.45 per thousand as compared with 18.45 in 
the Thirteenth Ward, which is a typical working- 
class district, and of the total number of deaths the 
percentage under one year was 9.44 in the former as 
against 25.21 in the latter. Wolf, in his classic 
studies based upon the vital statistics of Erfurt for 
a period of twenty years, found that for every 1000 
children bom in working-class families 505 died in 
the first year; among the middle classes 173, and 
among the higher classes only 89. Of every 1000 
illegitimate children registered — almost entirely of 
the poorer classes — 352 died before the end of the 
first year.* Dr. Charles R. Drysdale, Senior Phy- 
sician of the Metropolitan Free Hospital, London, 
declared some years ago that the death-rate of in- 
fants among the rich was not more than 8 per cent, 
while among the very poor it was often as high as 
40 per cent.' Dr. Playfair says that 18 per cent 
of the children of the upper classes, 36 per cent of 
the tradesman class, and 55 per cent of those of the 
working-class die under the age of five years.* 
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And yet the experts say that the baby of the tene 
ment is born physically equal to the baby of the 
mansion.* For countless years men have sung of 
the Democracy of Death, but it is only recently 
that science has brought us the more inspiring mes- 
sage of the Democracy of Birth. It is not only in 
the tomb that we are equal, where there is neither 
rich nor poor, bond nor free, but also in the womb 
of our mothers. At birth class distinctions are 
unknown. For long the hope-crushing thought of 
prenatal hunger, the thought that the mother's 
hunger was shared by the unborn child, and that 
poverty began its blighting work on the child even 
before its birth, held us in its thrall. The thought 
that past generations have innocently conspired 
against the well-being of the child of to-day, and 
that this generation in its turn conspires against 
the child of the future, is surcharged with the pessi- 
mism which mocks every ideal and stifles every 
hope born m the soul. Nothmg more horrible ever 
cast its shadow over the hearts of those who would 
labor for the world's redemption from poverty than 
this spectre of prenatal privation and inherited 
debility. But science comes to dispel the gloom 
and bid us hope. Over and over again it was stated 
before the Interdepartmental Committee by the 
leading obstetrical authorities of the English medical 
profession that the proportion of children born 
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hnlthy «Dd strong is not greater among the rich 
than anwng the poor." the differences appear after 
birth. Wise, patient Mother Nature provides with 
each succeeding generation opportunity to overcome 
the evils of ages of ignorance and wrong, with each 
gFoeration the world starts afresh and unhampered, 
phyncaUy, at least, by the dead past. 

"Hm world'! gmt age begini uww, 
Tha golden yeuv return." 

And herein hes the greatest hope of the race; we 
ire not handicapped from the start; we can b^in 
with the child of to-day to make certain a brighter 
and Qobler to-morrow as though there bad never 
been a yesterday of woe and wrong.* 



In En^and the high infantile mortality has oce^ 
■ao«d much alarm and callrd forth much agitation. 
Ibere is a world of pathos and rebuke in the grim 
truth that the knowledge that it is b(>roniing increas- 
ingly difficult to get suitable recruits for the army 
and navy has stirred the nation in a way that the 
fate of the children themselves and lh<'ir inability to 
become good and useful citisens couM not do." 

• For ft etmtnrj •rielt «l Uiln qiiMtion, »ee Dr rxmi'i Mtick «ii 
■■Th» InAortira nf IMM In I'lrgnmc)' on the Wplcht of Ihc ntl- 
tt^mc" L«itefl. July *. 1003^ mad Ur. lUlln>ii)ii.-'ii ■■ AnunaUl 
Ffttbolocj tud HjfieDe." 
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Alarmed by the decline of its industrial and conimer* 
cial supremacy, and the physical inferiority of its sot 
diers so manifest in the South African war, a most 
rigorous investigation of the causes of physical dete- 
rioration has been made, with the result that on all 
sides it is agreed that poverty in childhood is the 
main cause. Greater attention than ever before has 
been directed to the excessive mortality of infants 
and young children. Of a total of 587,830 deaths 
in England and Wales in 1900 no less than 142,912, 
or more than 24 per cent of the whole, were infants 
under one year, and 35.76 per cent were under five 
years of age. That this death-rate is excessive and 
that the excess is due to essentially preventable 
causes is admitted, many of the leading medical 
authorities contending that under proper social 
conditions it might be reduced by at least one-half. 
If that be true, and there is no good reason for doubt- 
ing it, the present death-rate means that more than 
70,000 little baby lives are needlessly sacrificed each 
year. 

No figures can adequately represent the meaning 
of this phase of the problem which has been so pic- 
turesquely named " race suicide." Only by gathering 
them all into one vast throng would it be possible 
to conceive vividly the immensity of this annual 
slaughter of the babies of a Christian land. If some 
awful great child plague came and swept away every 
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duld under a year old in the states of Maasachusetts, 
Idaho, aod New Mexico, not a babe escaping, the 
km would be lew than those that are believed to be 
needleaBly lost each year in England and Wales. Or, 
to put it in another form, the total number of these 
infanta believed to have died from causes essentially 
preveotable in the year 1900 was greater than the 
total number of infants of the same age living in the 
foOowing ax atates, — Connecticut, Maine, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Colorado, and Idaho. Even if the 
estimate of the sacrifice be r^arded as being exces- 
ave, and we reduce it by half, it still remains an 
awful sura. 

Unfortunately, there is no reason to suppose that 
the infantile death-rate in the United States is nearly 
•o far below that of England as is generally supposed. 
The general death-rate is given in the census returns 
w 10.3 per thousand, or about two per thousand less 
than in Engtan<l. But owing to a variety of causes, 
tioff of which is the defective system of repstration 
m several states, these figures are not very reliable, 
tad it is generally agreed that the mortality for the 
whole country cannot be less than for the "Regis- 
tration Area," 17.8 per thousand. Similarly, the 
difference in the infantile death-rate of the two 
(ountrira is much I(n*s than the following crude 
figures contained in the census reports appear at first 
to indicate: — 
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Unitsd States 



Deaths at all ages, 1,039,094 
Deaths under 1 year, 199,325 
Deaths under 5 years, 317,532 



Bholakd ahd Walm 



Deaths at all ages, 687,880 
Deaths under 1 year, 142,912 
Deaths under 5 years, 209,960 



In the English returns the death of every child 
having had a separate existence is counted, even 
though it lived only a few seconds, but in this coun- 
try there is no uniform rule in this respect. In 
Chicago, for instance, ''no account is taken of deaths 
occurring within twenty-four hours after birth," ^ 
and in Philadelphia a similar custom prevailed until 
1904.** Such facts seriously vitiate comparisons of 
the infantile death-rates of the two countries which 
are based upon the crude statistics of census returns. 
But while the difference is much less than the 
figures given would indicate, it is still safe to assume 
that the infantile death-rate is lower in this country 
than in England. Such a condition might reason- 
ably be expected for numerous reasons. We have 
a larger rural population with a higher economic 
status; new virile blood is being constantly infused 
by the immigration of the strongest and most aggres- 
sive elements of the population of other lands; our 
people, especially our women, are more temperate. 
All these factors would tend naturally to a lower 
death-rate at all ages, but especially of infants. 
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"Hiat with all these favorable conditions our infan- 
tile mortality should so nearly approximate that of 
England, that of every thousand deaths 307.8 should 
be of children under five years of age — according 
to the crude figures of the census, more if a correct 
rf^atration upoo the same basis as the E^nglish 
figures could be had — is a matter of grave national 
concern. If we make an arbitrary allowance of 20 
per cent, to account for the slight improvement 
ihown by the death-rates and for other differences, 
kod regard 30 per cent of the infantile death-rate as 
being due to socially preventable causes, instead of 
50 per cent, as in the case of England, we have an 
appalling total of more than 95,000 unnecessary deaths 
in a single year. 

And of these "socially preventable" causes there 
can be no doubt that the various phases of poverty 
represent fully 85 per cent, giving an annual sacri- 
fice to poverty of practically 80,000 baby lives. If 
■ome modem Herod had caused the death of every 
male child imder twelve months of age in the state 
of New York in the year 1900, not a single child 
neaping, the number thus brutally slaughtered would 
have been practically identical with this sacrifice. 
Poverty is the Herod of modem civilisation, and 
Justice the warning angel calling upon society to 
"arise and take the young child" out of the reach of 
the tnonster't wrath. 
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If OUT vital Statistics were specially deragned to 
that end, they could not hide the relation of poverty 
to disease and death more effectually than they do 
now. It is impossible to tell from any of the elaborate 
tables compiled by the census authorities what pro- 
portion of the total number of infant deaths were due 
to defective nutrition or other conditions primarily 
associated with poverty. No one who has studied the 
question doubts that the proportion is very great, but 
it is impossible to present the matter statistically, 
except in the form of a crude estimate. There is 
much of value in our great collections of statistics, 
but the most vital facts of all are rarely included 
in them. 

In the great dispensary a little girl of tender years 
stands holding up a baby not yet able to walk. She 
is a "httle mother," that most pathetic of all pov- 
erty's victims, her childhood taken away and the 
burden of womanly cares thrust upon her. "Rease, 
doctor, do somethin' fer baby!" she pleads. Baby 
is fflck imto death, but she does not realize it. Its 
breath comes In short, wheezy gasps; its skin bums, 
and its Uttle eyes glow with the brightness that 
doctors and nurses dread. One glance is all the 
doctor needs; in that brief glance he sees the ill- 
shaped head and the bent and twisted legs that tell 
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of rickets. Helpless, with the pathetically per- 
functory manner long grown familiar to him he gives 
the child some soothing medicine for her tiny charge's 
bronchial trouble and enters another case of ''bron- 
chitis" upon the register. "And if it wasn't bron- 
chitis, 'twould be something else, and death soon, 
anyhow," he says. Death does come soon, the 
white symbol of its presence hangs upon the street 
door of the crowded tenement, and to the long 
death-roll of the nation another victim of bronchitis 
is added — one of the eleven thousand so registered 
under five years of age. The record gives no hint 
that back of the bronchitis was rickets and back of 
the rickets poverty and hunger. But the doctor 
knows — he knows that little Tad's case is typical 
of thousands who are statistically recorded as dying 
from bronchitis or some other specific disease when 
the real cause, the inducing cause of the disease, is 
malnutrition. Even as the Great White Plague 
recruits its victims from the haunts of poverty, so 
bronchitis preys there and gathers most of its victims 
from the ranks of the children whose lives are spent 
either in the foul and stuffy atmosphere of over- 
crowded and ill-ventilated homes, or on the streets, 
underfed, imperfectly clad, and exposed to all sorts 
of weather. 

For nearly half a century rachitis, or "rickets," 
hM been known as the disease of the children of the 
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poor. It has been so called ever smce 3ir William 
Jenner ooticed that after the first two births, tha 
children of the poor began to get rickety, and caifr 
fill investigation showed that the cause was poverty, 
the mothers being generally too poor to get projptt- 
nourishment while nurmng them." It is perhi^a 
the commonest disease from which children of the 
working-classes suffer. A large proportion 'of the 
children in the pubUc schools and on the streets of- 
the poorest quarters of our cities, and a majori^ of 
those treated at the dispensaries or admitted into 
the children's hospitals, are unmistakably victims 
of this disease. One sees them everywhere in tht 
poor neighborhoods, the misshapen heads and the 
legs bent and twisted awry are unmistakable signs, 
and the scanty clothing covers pitiful little "pigeon- ' 
breasts." The small cbesta are narrowed and flat- 
tened from side to side, and the breast-bones are 
forced unnaturally forward and outward. Tena 
of thousands of children suffer from this disease, * 
which is due almost wholly to poor and inadequate 
food. Here again statistical records hide and im- 
prison the soul of truth, failing to yield the funtest 
idea of the ravages of this disease. The number of 
deaths credited to it in 1900 was only 351 for the 
whole of the United States, whereas 10,000 would 
not have been too high a figure. 
Seldom, if ever, fatal by itself, rickets is indirectly 
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raponsible for a tremeadous quota of the infantile 
dcmtli-rate.** In epidemics of such infectious dis- 
eases as measles, whooping-cougti, and others, the 
rickety child falls an easy victim. In these diseases, 
u well as in bronchitis, pneumonia, convulmons, 
diarrluBa, and many other disorders, the mortaUty 
is far hi^er among rickety children than among 
otben. Nor do the evils of rachitis cease with child- 
hood, but in later life they are uoquestionably impor- 
tant and severe, lliere is no escape for the victim 
even tbou|!^ the storms of childhood be successfully 
weathered, but like some cruel, relentless Nemesia 
the consequences pursue the adult. Hie weaken- 
ing ci the constitution in infancy through poverty 
and underfeeding cannot be remedied, and epilepsy 
and tuberculosis find easy prey among those whose 
childhood had laid upon it the curse of povoty id 
the form of rickets. 

An epidemic of measles spreads over the great 
city. Silently and mysteriously it enters and, unseen, 
touches a angle child in the street or the school, 
and the result is as the touch of the blazing torch 
to dry stubble and straw ; only it is not stubble but 
the nation's heart, its future citiienry, that is at- 
tacked. From child to child, home to home, street 
to street, the epidemic spreadi^; mansion and tene- 
ment are alike stricken, and the city is engaged in 
s &erce battle against the foe which assails ita cbil* 
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dren. In the tenement districts doctors and nurses 
hurry through the sun-scorched streets and wearily 
climb the long flights of stairs hour after hour, day 
after day ; in the districts where the rich live, doctors 
drive in their carriages to the mansions, and nurses 
tread noiselessly in and out of the sick rooms. Rich 
and poor alike struggle against the foe, but it is only 
in the homes of the poor that there is no hope in the 
struggle ; only there that the doctors can say no com- 
forting words of assurance. When the battle is over 
and the victims are numbered, there is rejoicing in 
the mansion and bitter, poignant sorrow in the tene- 
ment. For poor children are practicfdly the only 
ones ever to die from measles. Nature starts all 
her children equally, rich and poor, but the evil con- 
ditions of poverty create and foster vast inequalities 
of opportunity to Uve and flourish. 

Dr. Henry Ashby, an eminent authority upon 
children's diseases, says : " In healthy children among 
the well-to-do class the mortality (from measles) is 
practically nilf in the tvbercidar and wasted children 
to be found in workhoiises, hospitals, and among (he 
hrwer classes, the mortality is enormous, no disease 
more certainly being attended with a fatal result. Will- 
iam Squires places it in crowded wards at 20 to 
30 per cent of those attacked. Among dispensary 
patients the mortality generally amounts to 9 or 10 
per cent. In our own dispensary, during the six 
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years, 1880-1885, 1395 cases were treated with 12S 
deaths, m&kmg a mortality of 9 per cent. Of the 
fatal cases 73 per cent were under two years of age 
and 9 per cent uoder six months of age."** 

"Diese are terrible words coining as they do from a 
great physician and teacher of phydcians. Upon 
any less authority one would scarcely dare quote 
them, so terrible are they. They mean that prac- 
ticalty the whole 8645 infant deaths recorded from 
measles in the United States in the year 1900 were 
due to poverty — to the measureless inequality of 
opportunity to live and grow which human igooraoce 
and greed have made. Moreover, the full signifi- 
eanoe of this impressive statement will not be real- 
ised if we think only of its relation to one disease. 
Hw same mi^t be said of many other diseases of 
childhood which blight and destroy the lives of babies 
aa merdlessly as the sharp frosts blight and kill the 
&rst tender blossoms of spring. Tlie some writer 
saya: "It may be taken for granted that no healthy 
infants suffer from convulsions; those who do are 
cither rickety or the children of neurotic parents." " 
And there were no less than 14,288 infant deaths 
from convulsions in the United States in the census 
ypar. It would probably be a considerable undcr- 
fotiraatc to regard 10.000 of those deaths, or 70 per 
cent of the whole, as due to [wverty. 

It is not my intention to attempt the impossible 
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task of of ting the death returns so as to measure the 
sum of infantile mortality due to poverty. 'Vhex 
figures and the table which follows are not introduced 
for that purpose; I have taken only a few of the 
diseases more conspicuously associated with defec- 
tive nutrition and other conditions comprehended 
by the term poverty, and, supported by a strong 
body of medical testimony, made certain more or 
less arbitrary allowances for poverty's influence upon 
the sum of mortality from each cause. Some of the 
estimates may perhaps be criticised as being t{>o high, 
— no man knows, — but I am convinced that upon the 
whole the table is a conservative one. No compe- 
tent judge will dispute the statement that some of 
the estimates are very low, and when it h remem- 
bered that only a few of the many causes of infantile 
mortality are included and that there are many 
others not enumerated in which poverty plays an 
important part, I think it can safely be said that in 
this country, the richest and greatest country in the 
world's history, poverty is responsdble for at least 
80,000 infant lives every year — more than two 
hundred every day in the year, more than dght 
lives each hour, day by day, night by night throu^- 
out the year. It is impossible for us to realize fully 
the immensity of this annual sacrifice of baby lives. 
TTiink what it means in five years— in a decade — in 
a quarter of a century. 
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Tabu ■aownni IxvAjrriut Hortalitt from Elktem 
GtTmx Caobbs akd thk Edtihatbd IitrLOBitcB of 

POTBBTY TBBKBOIf 



Braockitia 
Crasp . . 
MnUty tad Atrophy 
notan InfBiitam 



8,465 
10,687 
14,288 

4,454 
87,200 
10.M0 
10,897 

i2,iao 

25,663 
8,062 
8,180 



161,782 



En. PuCun 



7,106 
0,618 

10,000 
2,046 

14,840 
6,460 
4,000 
0,807 

11,503 
1.782 
1,431 



78,208 



There are doubtlesa many persons, lay and medi- 
eal, who will think that the foregoing figures exag- 
gerate the evil. But I would remind them that I 
have cmly ascribed 30 per cent of the infantile death- 
rate to "socially preventable causes," and inly 85 
per eeat of that number to poverty in the broadest 
smse trf that word.* I have purposely set my esti- 

•Dra. Ballkaire And GllUtU han Hllmat»l tbat thirf-Ioonba 
tl tb» loUnllle dastb-nte ol Fnnoe Are ilixr lo ATokUbla cAtuaa. 
n*t ycAn oT ifoonaot, Uiej aay. baa coat Knncv SM.OOO Htm — 
•qoAltuUieluaaut ADArm;oorpao[46,0U0mea AnnuAllj. — ^BCat, 
Fabrutr 1, IWL 
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mate much lower than I am convinced it should be. 
All the facts point irresistibly to the conclusion that 
even 50 per cent would be a conservative estimate. 

In connection with the New York Foimdling Asy- 
lum on Randall's Island, it was decided some few 
years ago to introduce the Straus system of Pasteur- 
izing the milk given to the babies. The year before 
the system was introduced there were 1181 babies 
in the asylum, of which number 524, or 44.36 per 
cent, died. In the year following, during which 
the system was in operation, the number of children 
was 1284 and the number of deaths only 255, or 19.80 
per cent. In other words, there were 8.03 per cent 
more children and 48.66 per cent fewer deaths." 

Even more important is the testimony furnished 
by the Municipal "Clean Milk" depots of Rochester, 
New York. Some years ago the Health Officer, Dr. 
George W. Goler, called the attention of the city 
authorities to the high infantile mortality occurring 
over a period of several years during the months of 
July and August. After thorough investigation it 
was fairly established that impure milk was one very 
important reason for this high death-rate among 
children imder five years of age. Accordingly the 
Pasteurization system was introduced. Depots were 
opened in the poorest parts of the city and placed in 
charge of trained nurses. After three years it was 
decided that instead of Pasteurizing the milk obtained 
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from all sorts of places, with all its contained bacteria 
ind dirt, a central depot on a farm should be eetab- 
lisbed and all energies should be devoted to the 
insuring of a pure, clean, and wholesome supply by 
keeping dirt and germs out of the milk and sterilising 
all bottles and utensils. Strict control is also exer- 
fifled in this way over the farmer with whom the 
contract for supplying the milk is made. 

Some idea of the important effects of this scientific 
attention by the Board of Health to the staple diet 
of the vast majority of children may be gathered 
from the following figxires, which do not, however, 
(dl the whole story. In the months of July and 
August during the eight years, 1889-1896, prior to 
the establishment of the Municipal Milk Stations, 
there were 1744 deaths under five years of age from 
all causes; in the same months dining eight follow- 
ing years, 1897-1904, there were only 864 deaths under 
fi%-e years of age from all causes, a decrease of 50.46 
per rent, despite a progressive increase of popula- 
tion." It can hanlly be questioned, I think, that 
these figures suf^jiest that my estimate is altogether 
conwTvative. 

TTie yearly toss of these priceless baby lives does 
not, however, rcproient the full nira.-'uri' of the awful 
«wt of the [Mrt'erty which surround.s the cradle. It 
U not only that 75,000 or 80,000 die, but that as 
many more of those who survive are irreparably 
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weakened and injured. Not graves alone but hos- 
pitals and prisons are filled with the victims of child- 
hood poverty. They who survive go to school, but 
are weak, nervous, dull, and backward in their studies. 
Discouraged, they become morose and defiant, and 
soon find their way into the "reformatories," for 
truancy or other juvenile delinquencies. Later they 
fill the prisons, for the ranks of the vagrant and the 
criminal are recruited from the truant and juvenile 
ofiFender. Or if happily they do not become vicious, 
they fail in the struggle for existence, the relentless 
competition of the crowded labor mart, and sink into 
the abysmal depths of pauperism. Weakened and im- 
paired by the privations of their early years, they 
cannot resist the attacks of disease, and constant 
sickness brings them to the lowest level of that con- 
dition which the French call to misire. 



However interesting and sociolo^cally valuable 
such an analyds might be, the separation of the 
different features of poverty so as to determine thdr 
relative infiuence upon the sum of mortality and 
sickness is manifestly imposmble. We cannot say 
that bad housing accounts for so many deaths, poor 
clothing for so many, and hunger for so many more. 
These and other evils are regularly associated in 
cases of poverty, the xmderfed being almost invari- 
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•Ujr pooAy clad, and housed in the least healthy 
hom e s . We cannot regard them as distinct prob- 
lems; they are only different phases of the same 
problem of poverty, — a problem which does not 
fend itself to dissection at the hands of the investi- 
gator. Still, notwithstanding that for many years 
iD efforts to reduce the rate of mortality among 
infants have dealt only with questions of bad hous- 
ing and of unhygienic conditions in general, — on 
the asBomption that these are the most important 
(actors making for a high rate of infant mortality, — 
it is now generally admitted that, important as they are 
in themselves, these are relatively unimportant factors 
in the infant death-rate. ''Sanitary conditions do 
not make any real difference at all," and "It is food 
and food alone," was the testimony of Dr. Vincent 
before the British Interdepartmental Committee,'* 
and he was supported by some of the most eminent 
of his colleagues in that position. That the evils 
of miderfeeding are intensified when there is an un- 
hygienic environment is true, but it is equally true 
that defect in the diet is the prime and essential 
cause of an excessive prevalence of infantile diseases 
and of a high death-rate. 

Perhaps no part of the population of our great 
cities suffers so much upon the wtiole from over- 
crowding and bad housing as the poorest class of 
Jews, yet the mortality of infants among them is 
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much less than among the poor of other nationalities, 
as, for instance, among the Irish and the Italians. Dr. 
S. A. Knopf, one of our foremost authorities upon 
the subject of tuberculosis, places underfeeding and 
improper feeding first, and bad housing and insani- 
tary conditions in general second as factors in the 
causation of children's diseases. In Birmingham, 
England, an elaborate study of the vital statistics 
of nineteen years showed that there had been a large 
decrease in the general death-rate, due, apparently, 
to no other cause than the extensive sanitary improve- 
ments made in that period, but the rate of infantile 
mortality remained absolutely unchanged. The 
average general death-rate for the nine years, 
1873-1881, was 23.5 per thousand; in the ten years, 
1882-1891, it was only 20.6. But the infantile 
death-rate was not afifected, and remained at 169 
per thousand during both periods. There had been 
a reduction of 12 per cent in the general death-rate, 
while that for infants showed no reduction. Had 
this been decreased in like degree, the infantile mor- 
tality would have fallen from 169 to 148 per thousand.'* 
Extensive inquiries in the various children's hos- 
pitals and dispensaries in New York, and among 
physicians of large practice in the poorer quarters of 
several cities, point with striking unanimity to the 
same general conclusion. The Superintendents of 
six large dispensaries, at which more than 25,000 
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chfldren are treated annually, were asked what pro- 
portion of the cases treated could be ascribed, on a 
eoDservative estimate, primarily to inadequate nutri- 
tkm, and the average of their replies was 45 per cent. 

In one case the Registrar in a cursory ex- 
imination of the register for a single day pointed 
out eleven cases out of a total of seventeen, due al- 
most beyond question entirely to under-nutrition. 

The Superintendent of the New York Babies' Hos- 
pital, MisB Marianna Wheeler, kindly copied from the 
idmiasion book particulars of sixteen consecutive 
cases. The list shows malnutrition as the most 
prominent feature of 75 per cent of the cases. Miss 
Wheeler says : " The large majority of our cases are 
amilar to these given; in fact, if I kept on right 
down the admission book, would find the same facts 
b case after case." 

VI 

As in all human problems, ignorance plays an im- 
portant rdle in this great problem of childhood's suf- 
fering and misery. The tragedy of the infant's 
position is its helplessness ; not only must it suffer on 
account of the misfortunes of its parents, but it must 
suffer from their vices and from their ignorance as 
well. Nurses, sick visitors, di.<^penHar\' doctors, and 
those in charge of babies* hospitals tell pitiful stories 
of almost incredible ignorance of which babies are the 
xictims. A child was given cabbage by its mother 
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when it was three weeks old; another, seven weeks 
old, was fed for several days in succession on sausage 
and bread with pickles! Both died of gastritis, 
victims of ignorance. In another New York tene- 
ment home a baby less than nine weeks old was fed 
on sardines with vinegar and bread by its mother. 
Even more pathetic is the case of the baby, barely 
six weeks old, foimd by a district nurse in 
Boston in the family clothes-basket which formed 
its cradle, sucking a long strip of salt, greasy bacon 
and with a bottle containing beer by its side. Though 
rescued from immediate death, this child will probably 
never recover wholly from the severe intestinal dis- 
order induced by the ignorance of its mother. Yet, 
after all, it is doubtful whether the beer and bacon 
were worse for it than many of the patent ''infant 
foods" of the cheaper kinds commonly given in good 
faith to the children of the poor. If medical opinion 
goes for anything, many of these "foods" are little 
better than slow poisons." Tennyson's awful 
charge is still true, that: — 

<< The spirit of murder works in the very means of life." 

Nor is the work of this spirit of murder confined to 
the concoction of "patent foods" which are in reality 
patent poisons. The adulteration of milk with 
formaldehyde and other base adulterants is respon- 
sible for a great deal of infant mortality, and its 
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nngn are chiefly confined to the poor. It la little 
ifaort of alanning that in New York Gty, out of 3970 
■mples of milk taken from dealers for analysis during 
1S02, DO len than 2095, or 52.77 per cent, should 
have been found to be adulterated.** Mr. Nathan 
Straus, the philanthropist whose Pasteurized milk 
depots have saved many thousands of baby lives 
during the past twelve years, has not hesitated to 
taO this adulteration by its proper name, child- 
marda*. He says: — 

"If I Aould hire Madison Square Garden and 
UDOimce that at ei^t o'clock on a certain evening 
I would publicly strangle a child, what excitement 
there would be I 

"If I walked out into the ring to carry out my 
thrcftt, a thousand men would stop me and kill me — 
tod evoybody would applaud them for doing so. 

"But every day children are actually murdered 
by n^ect or by poisonous milk. The murders are 
as real as the murder would be if I should choke a 
diild to death before the eyes of a crowd. 

" It is bard to interest the people in what thry •' 
don't see."* 

Ignorance is indeed a grave and important phase 
of the problem, and the most difficult of all to deal 
with. Education is the n-mrdy, of rourse, but how 
shall we accomplish it? It it not <-iixy to rtlurat4> 
after the natural days of education are passed. Mrs. 
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Havelock Ellis has advocated "a noviciate for mar- 
riage/' a period of probation and of preparation and 
equipment for marriage and maternity." But such a 
proposal is too far removed from the sphere of practi- 
cality to have more than an academic interest at pres- 
ent. Simply worded letters to mothers upon the care 
and feeding of their infants, supplemented by personal 
visits from well-trained women visitors, would help, 
as similar methods have helped, in the campaign 
against tuberculosis. Many foreign municipalities 
have adopted this plan, notably Huddersfield, Eng- 
land, and several American cities have followed 
their example with marked success. There should 
be no great difficulty about its adoption generally. 
One great obstacle to be overcome is the resentment 
of the mothers whom it is most necessary to reach, 
as many of those engaged in philanthropic work 
know all too well. One poor woman, whose little 
child was ailing, became very irate when a lady vis- 
itor ventured to offer her some advice concerning 
the child's clothing and food, and soimdly berated 
her would-be adviser. "You talk to me about how 
to look after my baby!" she cried. "Why, I guess 
I know more about it than you do. I've buried 
nine already!" It is not the naive humor of the 
poor woman's wrath that is most significant, but the 
grim, tragic pathos back of it. Those four words, 
"I've buried nine already!" tell more eloquently 
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than eould a hundred learned essays or polidied 
cratioQS the vastness ot dvUiiatioo's failure. For, 
nrely, we may not r^ard it sa anything but failure 
■0 long as women who have borne deren children 
into the world, as had this one, can say, "I've buried 
nine already!" 

But circular ktters and lady visitors will not solve 
the problem of maternal ignorance; such methods 
eu only skim the surface of the e\'il. This ignorance 
on the part of mothers, of which the babies are vie- 
tims, is deeply rooted in the soil of those economic 
eooditions which constitute poverty in the broadest 
mse of the term, though there may be no destitution 
or ab0olut« want. It is not poverty in the narrow 
aense of a lack of the niaterial necessities of life, but 
nther a condition in which these are obtain- 
able only by the concentrated effort of all members 
of the family able to contribute anything and to the 
exelusioQ of all else in life. Young ^Is who go to 
WM-k in riiope and factories as soon as they are old 
eoou^ to obtain employment frequently continue 
working up to within a few days of marriage, and not 
infrequently retiun to work for some time after 
marriage. Especially is this true of girls employed 
in mills and factories : their male acquaintances are 
fw the most part follow -workers, ami iiiarriagca 
between them are numerous. Where many wuiiien 
are employed men's wages are, as a consequence^ 
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almost invariably low, with the result that after 
marriage it is as necessary that the woman should 
work as it was before. 

When the years which under more favored condi- 
tions would have been spent at home is prepara- 
tion for the duties of wifehood and motherhood are 
spent behind the counter, at the bench, or amid the 
whirl of machinery in the factory, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that the knowledge of domestic 
economy is scant among them, and that so many 
utterly fwl as wives and mothers. Deprived of the 
opportunities of helping their mothers with the 
housework and cooking and the care of the younger 
children, marriage finds them ill-equipped ; too often 
they are slaves to the frying-pan, or to the stores 
where cooked food may be bought in small quantities. 
Bad cooking, extrav^ance, and mismanagement are 
incidental to our modern industrial conditions. 



But there is a great deal of improper feeding of 
infants which, apparently due to ignorance, is in 
reality due to other causes, and the same is true of 
what appears to be neglect. In every large dty 
there are himdreds of married women and motiiers 
who must work to keep the family income up to ihe 
level of sufficiency for the maintenance of its members. 
According to the census of 1900 there were 769,477 
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married women '^gainfully employed" in the United 
States, but there is every reason to believe that the 
actual number was much greater, for it is a well- 
known fact that married women, especially in fac- 
tories, often represent themselves as being single, 
for the reason, possibly, that it is considered more 
or less ot a disgrace to have to continue working 
after marriage. Moreover, it is certain that many 
thousands of women who work irregularly, a day or 
two a week, or, as in many cases, only at intervals 
during the sickness or imemployment of their hus- 
bands, were omitted. A million would probably 
be well within the mark as an estimate of the nimi- 
ber ol married women workers, the census figures 
notwithstanding. These working mothers may be 
conveniently divided into two classes, the home 
workers, such as dressmakers, ''finishers" employed 
in the clothing trades, and many others; and the 
many thousands who are employed away from their 
homes in cigar-making, cap-making, the textile 
industries, laundry work, and a score of other occu- 
pations including domestic service. 

The proportion of married women having small 
children is probably larger among those employed 
in the home industries than in those which are 
carried on outside of the homes. Out of 748 female 
home "finishers" in New York, for instance, 658 
were married and 557 had from one to seven children 
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each.* The percentage could hardly equal that m 
the outside mdustries. While there are exceptional 
cases, as a rule no married woman, especially if she 
has young children, will go out to work unless forced 
to do so by sheer necessity. Dr. Annie S. Daniel, 
in a most interesting study of the conditions in 515 
famiUes where the wives worked as finishers, found 
that no less than 448, or 86.78 per cent of the whole, 
were obUged to work by reason of poverty arising 
from low wages, frequent ujiemplosonent, or sick- 
ness of their husbands. Of the other 67 cases, 45 of 
the women were widows, 15 had been deserted, and 
7 had husbands who were intemperate and shiftless. 
Of all causes low wages was the most common, the 
average weekly income of the men being only $3.81. 
The average of the combined weekly earnings of 
man and wife was $4.85, and rent, which averaged 
$8.99 per month, absorbed almost one-half of this. 
In addition to the earnings of the men and women, 
there were other smaller sources of income, such as 
children's wages and money received from lodgers, 
which brought the average income per family of 
4J persons up to $5.69 per week." 

Nothing could be further from the truth than the 
comfortable delusion under which so many excellent 
people Uve, that so long as the work is done at home 
the children will not be neglected nor sufifer. While 
it is doubtless true that home employment of the 
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mother is somewhat less disadvantageous to the 
child than if she were employed away from home, — 
though more injurious from the point of view of the 
mother herself, — the fact is that such employment 
is in every way prejudicial to the child. Even if 
the joint income of both parents raises the family 
above want, the conditions under which that income 
is earned must involve serious neglect of the child. 
The mother is taken away from her household duties 
and the care of her children; her time is given an 
economic value which makes it too precious to be 
spent upon anything but the most important thing 
of all, — provision for their material needs. She has 
no time for cooking and Uttle for eating ; the children 
must shift for themselves. 

Thus the employment of the mother is responsible 
for numerous evils of underfeeding, improper feed- 
ing, and neglect. She works from early morn till 
night, pausing only twice or thrice a day to snatch 
a hasty meal of bread and coffee with the children. 
Her pay varies with the kind of work she does, from 
one-and-a-half to ten cents an hour. Ordinarily 
she will work from twelve to fourteen hours daily, 
but sometimes, when the work has to be finished and 
dehvered by a fixed time, she may work sixteen, 
eighteen, or even twenty hours at a stretch. And 
then there are the "waiting days'' when work b 
slack, and hunger, or the fear of hunger, weighs 
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heavily upon her and crushes her down. Hard ia 
her lot, for when she works there is food, but Uttle 
time for eating and none for cooking or the care of 
her children; when there is no work there is time 
enough, but Uttle food. 

In Brooklyn, in a rear tenement in the heart of 
that huge labjninth of bricks and mortar near the 
Great Bridge, such a mother lives and struggles 
against poverty and the Great White Plague. She 
is an American, born of American parents, and her 
husband is also native-born but of Scotch parentage. 
He is a laborer and when at work earns $1.76 per 
day, but partly owing to frequently recurring sick- 
ness and partly also to the difficulty of obtaining 
employment, it is doubtful whether his wages aver- 
age $6 a week the year through. Of six children 
born only two are living, their ages being seven 
years and two-and-a-half years respectively. Both 
are rickety and weak and stujited in appearance. 
As she sat upon her bed sewing, only pausing to cough 
when the plague seemed to choke her, she told her 
story: "It's awful,'' she said, "but I must work else 
we shall get nothing to eat and be turned into the 
street besides. I have no time for anything but 
work. I must work, work, work, and work. Often 
we go to our beds as we left them when I haven't 
time or strength to shake them up, and Joe, my 
husband, is too tired or sick to do it. Cooking? 
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Ohy I cook nothing, for I haven't tune ; I must work. 
I send the little girl out to the store across the way 
and she gets what she can, — crackers, cake, cheese, 
anything she can get — and Fm thankful if I can 
only make some fresh tea." Neither of this woman's 
two little children has ever known the experience 
of being decently fed, and their weak, rickety bodies 
leO the results. From a bare account of their diet it 
might be inferred that the mother must be ignorant 
or neglectful, but she is, on the contrary, a most in- 
telligent woman and devoted to her children. Under 
better conditions she would perhaps have been a 
model housewife and mother, but it b not within 
the poanbilities of her toil-worn, hunger-wasted body 
to be these and at the same time a wage-earner. So, 
without attempting to minimize the part which 
ignorance plays, it is well to emphasize the fact, so 
often lost sight of and forgotten, that what api)ear8 
to be ignorance or neglect b very frequently only 
poverty in one of its many disguises. 

VIII 

As a contributory cause of excessive mortality 
and acknesB among young children, the employment 
of mothers away from their homes is even more im- 
portant. There is no longer any serious dispute 
upon that point, though twenty-five years ago it 
was the subject of a good deal of vigorous contro- 
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versy on both sides of the Atlantic.'' Professor 
Jevons thoroughly established his claim that the 
employment of mothers and the ensuing neglect of 
their infants is a serious cause of infantile mortality 
and disease. So unportant did he consider the 
question to be that he strenuously advocated the 
enactment of legislation forbidding the emplosrment 
of mothers until their youngest children were at least 
three years old." When one who is familiar with 
the facts considers all that the employment of mothers 
involves, it is difficult to imagine how its evil effects 
upon the children could ever have been questioned. 
In too many cases the toil continues through the 
most critical periods of pregnancy; the infants are 
weaned early in order that the mother may return 
to her employment, and placed in charge of some 
other person — often a mere child, mexpericnced 
and ignorant. These "little mothers" have been 
much praised and idealized until we have be- 
come prone to forget that their very existence is 
a great social menace and crime. It is true tha*^ 
many of them show a wonderful amount of courage 
and precocity in deaUng with the babies intrusted 
to their care. But in praising these qualities we 
must not forget that they are still children, neces- 
sarily unfitted for the responsibilities thus placed 
upon them. Moreover, they themselves are the 
victims of a great social crime when their childhood 
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is taken sway and the cares of life which belong to 
grown men and women are thrust upon them. 

In a personal letter to the writer, Mr. Roecoe 
Doble, Clerk to the Health Board of Lawrence, 
MiMMhimrtta, says : "Relative to the high infan- 
tile mortality, I can only say that ignorance in the 
preparation of food, illy ventilated tenements, and, 
in many cases, unavoidable neglect occasioned by 
the mothers being obliged to work away from the 
homes, often leaving their babies in the care of other 
diildren, seem to be the prime factors in the high 
mortality among children." Similar testimony has 
been given by phyMrians and nurses wherever I have 
made inquiries, indicating a general consensus of 
opinion among experts upon the subject. A strik- 
ing instance of the ignorance of these little girls to 
whom infants are intrusted wus ol)ser\'ed in Hamil- 
ton Fish Park when one of them gave a tuiby, appar- 
ently not more than four or five months old, soda 
water, banana, ice cream, and chewed cracker — 
all innde of twenty minutes. 

In several factory town.s I made careful investiga- 
tions of the home ronditions of a nuiiii>er of families 
where the niotlier.'* were eniplnyrv) away from their 
homes, noting particularly thr ralef* of infantile iimr- 
tality among thi-tn. Tlic follciwiiig lypind scliedutt- 
relates to five nuvn nnicil in llu- courw of a single 
day in one of the snuill towns of New Vork: — 
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It will be observed that out of a total oi 32 children 
bom only 10 were alive at the time of the inquiry, 
and that of the number dead no less than 18 were 
under one year of age, the cause of death in most 
cases being associated with neglect and defective 
diet. Of the ten children surviving, six were de- 
cidedly weak, and the mothers said that they were 
"generally sick'' and that somehow it seemed as if 
they "took" every sort of disease, a well-known 
condition of the undernourished child. 

In the same town the case of a poor Hungarian 
mother was brought to my attention by one perfectly 
familiar with all the details, a witness of unassailable 
veracity. This poor Hungarian child-wife and mother 
was barely fifteen when her baby was born, but she 
had been working fully three years in the mill. When 
the child was born the father disappeared. "He 
was afraid he could never pay the cost," the wife 
said in his defence. On the ninth day after her 
confinement she returned to her work, leaving the 
baby in charge of a girl nine years old. 

Upon the day the baby was two weeks old, word 
came to the mother while at work that it had been 
taken suddenly ill and imploring her to return to it 
at once. Terrified, she sought the foreman of her 
department and begged to be allowed to go home. 
" Ma chil seek ! Ma chil die I " she cried. But the 
foreman needed her and scowled; they were "rushed" 
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in the winding-rooni. And bo he refused to grant 
her the permission she sought — refused with foul 
objurgations. Heartbroken, she went to another, 
Bi^Krior, foreman and in broken English begged to 
be allowed to go to her sick babe. "Ma chil seek I 
Ma chil die!" she cried incessantly, 'niis foreman 
also refused at firsi to let her go. Perhaps it was 
because he thought of his own daughter that he re- 
lented at last and gave her permissioQ to go home 
— permwion to ^ve a mother's care to the child 
bom of her travail I Eye-witnesses say that she 
sank down upon her knees and, with hysterical grati- 
tude, kissed the foreman's rough, dirty hands. " You 
good man ! You good man ['.' she shrieked, then Bed 
from the mill with frenzied haste. 

But when she reached her little tenement home in 
* Hunk's town " the baby was already dead, and there 
was only a lifeless form for her to clasp in her arms. 
Ihe life of an infant child is too frail a thing, and too 
uncertain, to permit us to say that a mother's care 
would have sufficed to save that babe. But the doc- 
tor said neglect was the cause of death, and the poor 
mother has moaned daily these many months, "If 1 
oowork, ma chil die not. I work an' kill ma chil!" 

Thirty-five years ago Paris was besieged by Ger- 
many's vast army. For months the war raged with 
terrible cost to invader aiid invaded; industry was 
fmniyKil and factories were closed down, with the 
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result that there was the most frightful poverty due 
to unemployment. But, because the mothers were 
forced to stay at home, and were thus enabled to 
give their children their personal care and attention 
instead of trusting them to the "little mothers," 
the mortality of infants decreased by 40 per cent. No 
other explanation of that striking fact, so far as I 
am aware, has ever been attempted.'® Very similar 
was the effect upon the infantile death-rate during 
the great cotton famine in Lancashire as a result of 
the prolonged unemployment of so many hundreds 
of mothers. Notwithstanding the immense increase 
in poverty, the fact that the mothers could personally 
care for their infants more than compensated for it 
and lowered the rate of mortality in a most striking 
manner.'* These examples of a profoimd social 
fact are sufficient for our present purpose, though, 
were it necessary, they might be indefinitely mul* 
tiplied. 

IX 

Perhaps the emplojonent of mothers too close to 
the time of childbirth, both before and after, is 
almost as important as the subsequent neglect and 
intrusting of children to the tender mercies of igno- 
rant and irresponsible caretakers. Elie Reclus tells 
us that among savages it is the universal custom to 
exempt their women from toil during stated periods 
prior to and following childbirth,'' and in most 
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countries legislation has been enacted forbidding 
the employment of women within a certain given 
period from the birth of a child. In Switzerland 
the employment of mothers is prohibited for two 
months before confinement and the same period 
afterwards." At present the English law forbids 
the employment of a mother within four weeks after 
she has given birth to a child, and the trend of public 
opinion seems to be in favor of the extension of the 
period of exemption to the standard set by the Swiss 
law.** So far as I am aware there exists no legisla- 
tion of this kind in the United States, in which respect 
we stand alone among the great nations, and behind 
the savage of all lands and ages. 

Wherever women are employed in large numbers, 
as, for example, in the textile industries and in cigar- 
making, the need for such legislation has presented 
itself, and it is impossible, unfortunately, to think 
that the absence of it in this country indicates a like 
absence of need for it. Cases in which women endure 
the agony of parturition amid the roar and whirl of 
machinery, and the bed of childbirth is the factory 
floor, are by no means imcommon. From a large 
mill, less than twenty miles from New York City, 
four such cases were reported to me in less than 
three months. Careful personal investigation in 
each case revealed the fact that the unfortunate 
women had begged in vain that they might be al- 
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lowed to go home. One such case occurred on the 
morning of June 27 of this year, and was reported 
to me that same evening by letter. The writer of 
the letter is welt known to me and his testimony 
unimpeachable. 

A poor Slav woman, little more than a child in 
years, begged for permission to go home because she 
felt ill and unable to stand. Notwithstanding that 
her condition was perfectly evident, her appeal was 
denied with most brutal oaths. Cowering with fear 
she shrank away back to her loom with tears of shame 
and physical agony. Soon afterward her shrieks 
were heard above the din of the mill and there, in 
the presence of scores of workers of both sexes, — 
many of whom were girls of fourteen years of age, 
— her child was born. Perhaps it is fortunate that 
the child did not live to be a constant reminder to the 
poor woman of that hour of unspeakable shame and 
suffering ! The young daughter of my correspond- 
ent was one of the witnesses of this shameful, 
inhuman thing. Subsequently I secured ample cor- 
roboration of the story from the local Slav priest 
who knew the poor woman and visited her soon after 
the occurrence. When I showed the letter of my 
informant to a local physician, he acknowledged that 
he had heard of other similar cases occurring and 
begged me to see one of the principal owners of the 
mill and secure the discharge of the foreman whose 
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name was given. As if that could do any good! 
What good would be accomplished by securing the 
discharge of the man, and possibly bringing him and 
his family to poverty ? That it would salve the con- 
science of the mill owner is probable. That it would 
be a well-deserved rebuke of the foreman's inhumanity 
is likewise true. But it would not contribute in 
any way to the solution of the problem of which the 
case in question was but one of many examples. 

Not long ago, in one of the largest cigar factories 
in New York, a woman left her bench with a cry of 
agony and sank down in a comer of the factory, 
where, in the presence of scores of workers of both 
sexes, whose gay laughter and chatter her shrieks had 
stilled, she became a mother. The poor woman 
afterwards confessed that she had feared that it 
might happen so, but said she "wanted to get in 
another day so as to have a full week's pay and money 
for the doctor." Within two weeks she was back 
again at her trade, but in another shop, her baby 
being left in the care of an old woman of seventy 
who supports herself by caring for little children at 
a charge of five cents per day. In another factory 
a woman returned to work on the seventh day after 
her confinement, but was sent back by the foreman. 
This woman, a Bohemian, explained that she did not 
feel well enough to work but feared that she might 
loee her place if she remained longer away. The 
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dread prospect of unemplojrment and hunger had 
forced her from her bed to face the awful perils at- 
tendant upon premature exertion and exposure. Had 
she been a "savage heathen" in the kraal of some 
Kaflir tribe in Africa she would have been shielded, 
protected, and spared this peril, but she was in a 
civilized country, in the richest city of the world, and 
therefore unprotected! 

In many factories, probably a majority, women 
in whom the signs of approaching motherhood are 
conspicuous are discharged. "It don't take two 
people to run this loom," or "Two can't work at one 
job," are typically brutal examples of the language 
employed by bosses of a certain type upon such oc- 
casions. The fear of being discharged causes many 
a poor woman to adopt the most pitiful means to 
hide her condition from the boss. "It wouldn't be 
so bad if we were only laid off for a few weeks, but 
it's getting fired and the trouble of finding a new 
job that hurts," they say. But the consequences 
are too serious aUke to mother and child, to justify 
legislative neglect or the dependence upon the wis- 
dom or humanity of employers or foremen. In 
many cases, doubtless, sympathy for the women 
themselves and the knowledge that discharge, or 
even suspension for a few weeks, would mean increased 
poverty and hardship, induces foremen to allow them 
to remain at work as long as they can stand. But 
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in many other instances the condition of business and 
the needs of the employer at the moment determine 
the question. If the mill or factory is busy and in 
need of hands, the pregnant woman is rarely dis- 
charged; if there is difficulty in obtaining workers 
in certain unpopular departments, like the winding- 
room of a textile mill, for instance, such a woman 
will frequently be given the option of ceasing work 
or going into the less popular department, generally 
at less wages. 

The evil is apparent, but the remedy is not so ob- 
vious. That no woman should be permitted to 
work during a period of six or eight weeks immediately 
before and after childbirth may be agreed, but then 
the necessity arises for some adequate means of 
securing her proper maintenance during her neces- 
sary and enforced idleness. To forbid her employ- 
ment without making provision for her needs would 
possibly be an even greater evil than now cries for 
remedy. The question really resolves itself into 
this: Is civilized man equal to the task which the 
savage ever3n¥here fulfils? Private philanthropy 
has occasionally grappled with this problem and the 
results have been highly significant of what might 
be accomplished if what has been done as a matter 
of charity in a few cases could be done generally as a 
matter of justice and ri^t. Of these private ex- 
periments perhaps the most famous of all are those 
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of the celebrated Alsatian manufacturer, M. Jean 
Dolphus, and the Messrs. Fox Brothers, of Welling- 
ton, Somerset, England. 

M. Dolphus found that in his factory at Mulhausen, 
where a large number of married women were em- 
ployed, the mothers lost over 40 per cent of their 
babies in the first year, though the average at that 
age for the whole district was only 18 per cent. He 
noticed, moreover, that the mortality was greatest 
in the first three months of life, and that set him think- 
ing of a remedy. He decided therefore to require 
all mothers to remain away from their work for a 
period of six weeks after childbirth, during which 
time he undertook to pay them their wages in full. 
The results were astonishing, the decrease in infan- 
tile mortality in the first year being from more than 
40 to less than 18 per cent," Other employers fol- 
lowed with similarly beneficent results, among these 
being the firm of Fox Brothers, who employed con- 
siderably over one thousand persons, more than 
half of whom were women. They paid wages for 
three weeks only, but provided excellent criches 
with competent matrons in charge for the care of 
the infants whose mothers were at work. There, also, 
the infantile death-rate was very materially reduced, 
though, owing to the fact that no statistics showing 
the rate among children whose mothers were employed 
by the firm prior to the introduction of the plan exist, 
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it cannot be statistically represented. Hr. Charlefl 
H. Fox, head d the firm, is authority for the state- 
ment diat the reduction was extensive.*" Tbe im- 
ptKtance of these experiments, especially in con- 
junction with the experiences of Paris in the great 
siege and Laocashire in the cotton famine, cannot 
easily be overestimated. They clearly show that 
not only hunger, but that other aspect of poverty 
hardly leas important, the n^ect of infants throu^ 
industrial conditions which force the mothers to 
Defect them, are responsible for an alarming sacri- 
fice of life year by year, and that it is possible to 
reduce materially the rate of infant mortality by 
improving the economic circumstances of the parents. 



No study of this problem can be r^arded as satis- 
factory which ignores the question of poverty and 
its relation to the number of still-births, yet we can 
only touch txiefly upon it. No brutal Malthuman 
cynicism, but a calm view of such facts as those cited, 
leaves the impression that, however it might be under 
other and more humane social conditions, still- 
birth means very often a child's escape from a life 
of sufTmng and misery. It is surely better that a 
babe should be stranf^led in the process of dclivory 
from its mother's womb, never to utter a cry, tlian 
that it idiould live to cry of hunger which its mother 
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cannot appease, or from the torture of food unsuited 
to its little stomach! When a mother suffers all 
the pain and anxiety caused by the struggling life 
within her, and in her travail goes down to the brink 
of the grave, only to be mocked at last by a lifeless 
thing, she suffers the supreme anguish of her kind. 
Last year there were more than 6000 such tragedies 
in the city of New York alone, and the number in 
the whole country was probably not less than 80,000. 

Some of the best authorities upon the subject of 
vital statistics insist that still-births should be in- 
cluded in the death-rates, and in many foreign cities, 
notably Berlin,'' they are so included. If such a 
method were adopted in this coimtry, it is easy to 
see how important the effects would be upon the 
tables of mortality. Whatever opinions they may 
hold upon the moot question of regarding still-births 
as deaths in all enumerations, all authorities appear 
to agree that the circumstances of the mothers in- 
fluence the numbers of the still-bom as surely as 
they do the actual infantile death-rates. Six phy- 
sicians of large obstetrical experience were asked to 
estimate what percentage of the still-bom should 
be ascribed to the influence of poverty, and the aver- 
age of their replies was 60 per cent. 

That may be an overestimate, or it may be, and 
probably is, an underestimate. If we assume it to 
be fairly correct, it means that in one city something 
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like 3700 mothers needlessly endured the supreme 
agony, and as many lives were sacrificed to poverty. 
It means that to the 80,000 babies annually devoured 
by the wolf of poverty must be added another 45,000 
killed by the same cruel foe in the passage of the race 
from the womb of dependence to a separate existence. 
Whatever the number may be, it is certain that many 
are still-bom because of the fatigue and overexertion 
of the mothers in the critical periods of pregnancy 
and that many more are suffocated in the passage 
from the womb because of the employment of im- 
trained and unskilled midwives — especially, as often 
is the case, when the *' midwife'' is only a kindly 
nei^bor called in because of the poverty of the family 
to which the child comes. And it may be added, in- 
cidentally, that still-birth is not by any means the 
only danger from this source, nor the most lamentable. 
Ifany accidents of a non-fatal character occur at 
birth which seriously affect the whole of life. Care- 
kflSDesB, inexperience, and ignorance may cause the 
suffocation of the child, or by pressure upon some 
ddicate nerve centre irreparable injury may be 
caused to it, such as paralysis for life or hopeless 



XI 

It 18 a strange "act of social psychology that people 
in the mass, whether nations or smaller communities, 
or crowds, have much less feeling and conscience 
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than the same people have as individuals. People 
whose souls would cry out against such conditions 
as we have described coining under their notice in a 
speci&c case, en inasae are unmoved. As individuals 
we fully recognize that charity can never take the 
place of justice, but collectively, as citizens, we are 
prone to solace ourselves wit^ the thought that 
charity, organized and unorganized, somehow meets 
the problem, and we blind ourselves to the contrary 
evidences which everywhere confront us. But it is 
only too true that charity — "that damnably cold 
thing called charity" — Ms utterly to meet the 
problem of poverty in general and childhood's pov- 
erty in particular. Nothing could be more pathetic 
than the method employed by so many charitable 
persons and societies of attempting to solve the latter 
problem by finding employment for the mother, as 
if that were not the worst phase of all from any sane 
view of the child's int^^t. Charity degrades and 
demoraHzes, and there is little or do compensating 
effective help. In the vast majority of cases it fails 
to reach the suffering in time to save them from be- 
coming chronic dependents. More and more the 
heart and brain of the world are coming to a recog- 
nition of the fact that charity, however well organ- 
ized, cannot solve the problems which the gigantic 
and blind forces inhering in the laws of social devel- 
opment have called into being. 
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While the causes of poverty remain active in the 
forces which govern their lives, it is impossible to 
reclaim the victims. Were nothing but charity 
possible, consideration of this and otiier phases of 
our growing social misery might well plunge us into 
the deepest and blackest pessimism. But surely 
we may see in those experiments in the work of social 
reconstruction, which wise and enUghtcned munici- 
paUties have undertaken, a widening sense of social 
responsibility and the rays of the hope-Ught for which 
men have waited through the years. Such social 
efforts as the municipal milk depots of Europe and this 
country, based upon the GauUes de Lail of France;** 
the provision of free, well-regulated crichea^^ and 
the extension of free medical service at the public 
cost, have been attended with important beneficial 
results and point the way to further efforts in the 
same direction. Experience points clearly to the need 
of some provision to enable the mother to remidn 
with her infant child instead of leaving it to the care 
of others while she joins the great machine, and 
becomes part of it, in the interests of that world- 
supremacy in commerce and industry which is our 
boast and dream, and for which we are paying too 
terrible a price. 

It is, of course, true that even these* measures will 
not banish poverty from the world. Tlw'y can only 
IMdliate the evils^ not eradicate them. It>adicati()n 
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can only be accomplished by greater, foundational 
changes which will make it possible for every child 
to flourish as befits the inheritors of the ages of strife 
and sufifering which the world is slowly coming to 
regard as so many experiences and lessons in the art 
of life. Between the present wrong and Uiat ideal 
there must come golden years of opportunity for 
enUghtened social statesmanship consecrated to the 
rescue of the nation's children from the curse and 
thrall of cruel and relentless poverty, which other- 
wise must be bequeathed again to the generations 
yet imborn to damn their lives. In the child's cry 
of to-day wisdom will hear the nation of to-morrow 
pleading that it may be saved from the blight and 
decay of a poverty which our vast resources and 
treasuries of wealth declare to be as needless as it 
is shameful and wrong. 




n 

THE SCHOOL CHILD 

"'It la good when it happeoi,' m; tb« ehtldnn, 
*Tbttt w« die before our time.' " 

— Mu. Bhowxiho. 



Ijt ft New York kindergarten one winter's mom' 
ing a frail, dark-eyed girl stood by the radiator wann- 
ing her tiny blue and benumbed hands. She was 
poorly and scantily clad, and her wan, pinched face 
was unutterably sad with the sadness that shadows 
the children of poverty and comes from cares which 
only maturer years should know. When she had 
wanned her little hands back to life again, the child 
looked wistfully up into the teacher's face aod 
asked: — 

"Teadier, do you love God?" 

"Why, yes, dearie, (rf course I love God," answered 
the wondering teacher. 

"Well, I don't — I hate Him I" was the fierce 
rejcaader. "He makes the wind blow, and I haven't 
aay warm clothes — He makes it snow, and my 
■hoes have holes in them — He makes it cold, and 
wf haven't any fire at home — He makes us hungry, 
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and mamma hadn't any bread for our 'breakfast — 
Oh, I hate Him!"* 

This story, widely published in the newspapers 
two or three years ago and vouched for by the teacher, 
is remarkable no less for its graphic description of 
the thing called poverty than for the child's pas- 
sionate revolt against the supposed author of her 
misery. Poor, scanty clothing, cheerless homes, 
hunger day by day, — these are the main character- 
istics of that heritage of poverty to which so many 
thousands of children are bom. Tens of thousands 
of baby Uves are extinguished by its blasts every 
year as though they were so many candles swept by 
angry winds. But their fate is far more merciful 
and enviable than the fate of those who survive. 

For the children who survive the struggle with 
poverty in their infant years, and those who do not 
encounter that struggle imtil they have reached 
school age, not only feel the anguish and shame 
which comes with developed consciousness, but 
society imposes upon them the added burden of men- 
tal effort. Regarding education as the only safe 
anchorage for a Democracy, we make it compulsory 
and boast that it is one of the fimdamental principles 
of our economy that every child shall be given a cer- 
tain amount of elementary instruction. This is our 
safeguard against those evils which other genera- 
tions regarded as being inherent in popular, repre- 
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Rpntativr government, the modem public school, 
with itM KplcQtlid equipment tieviscd to promote the 
mental and physical development of our future 
citizens, is based upon motives and instincts of eelf- 
presprvation as distinct and clearly defined as those 
underlying our systems of naval and military defences 
against armet) invaaon, or the systems of public 
sanitation and hygiene through which we seek to 
protect ourselves from devastating plagues within. 
ITip past fifty or sixty years have been attended 
with a wonderful ilevelopment of the science of edu- 
cation, as remarkable and important in its way ai 
anything of which we may boast. We are proud, 
and juKtIy w>, of the admirable machinery of in- 
Rtruction which we have create<l, the fine buildings, 
lalH>raloriet>, curricula, highly trained teachers, and 
so on, but there is a growing conviction that all this 
repreflpntx only so nmch mechanical, rather than 
bunuui, progrcMs. We have created a vast network 
of nieans, there is no lack of e<)uipiiient, but we have 
largely neglected the human and most important 
factw, the child.' The futility of expecting efficient 
education when the teacher is haniiicapi>e<i by poor 
and inadequate means is generally rect^ised, but 
not so aH yet the futility of ex|>ecting it when the 
teacher has jKxir matmal to work ii{Hin in (he form 
of chronically underfin) children. t(M) weak in mind 
and body to do the work miuired of them. We are 
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forever seeking the explanation of the large percentage 
of educational failures in the machinery of instruction 
rather than in the human material, the children 
themselves. 

The nervous, irritable, half-ill children to be found 
in such large numbers in our public schools represent 
poor material. They are largely drawn from the 
homes of poverty, and constitute an overwhelming 
majority of those children for whom we have found 
it necessary to make special provision, — the back- 
ward, dull pupils found year after year in the same 
grades with much yoimger children. In a measure 
the relation of a child's educabihty to its physical 
health and comfort has been recognized by the cor- 
relation of physical and mental exercises in most 
up-to-date schools, but its larger social and economic 
sigmficance has been almost wholly ignored. And 
yet it is quite certain that poverty exercises the same 
retarding influences upon the physical training as 
upon mental education. There are certain condi- 
tions precedent to successful education, whether 
physical or mental. Chief of these are a reasonable 
amount of good, nourishing food and a healthy home. 
Deprived of these, physical or mental development 
must necessarily be hindered. And poverty means 
just that to the child. It denies its victim these 
very necessities with the inevitable result, phydcal 
and mental weakness and inefficiency. 
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In a careful analysis of the principal data available, 
Mr. Robert Hunter has attempted the difficult task 
of estimating the measure of privation, and his con- 
clusion is that in normal times there are at least 
10,000,000 persons in the United States in poverty.* 
That is to say, there are so many persons underfed, 
poorly housed, underclad, and having no security 
in the means of Ufe. As an incidental condition he 
has observed that poverty's misery falls most heavily 
upon the children, and that there are probably not 
less than from 60,000 to 70,000 children in New 
York city alone "who often arrive at school hun- 
gry and imfitted to do well the work required."* 
By a section of the press that statement was gar- 
bled into something very different, that 70,000 
children in New York city go " breakf astless " to 
school every day. In that form the statement was 
naturally and very justly criticised, for, of course, 
nothing like that number of children go absolutely 
without breakfast. It is not, however, a question of 
children going without breakfast, but of children 
who are underfed, and the latter word would have 
been better fitted to express the real meaning of Uie 
original statement than the word "hungry." Many 
thousands of little children go breakfastless to school 
at times, but the real problem is much more extensive 
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than that and embraces that much more numerous 
class of children who are chronically underfed, either 
because their food is insufficient in quantity, or, what 
is the same thing in the end, poor in quahty and lack- 
ing in nutriment. 

It is noteworthy that no serious criticism of the 
estimate that there are 10,000,000 in poverty has 
been attempted. Some of the most experienced 
philanthropic workers in the country have indeed 
urged that it is altogether too low. I am myself 
convinced that the estimate is a most conservative one. 
It would be warranted alone by the figures of imem- 
ployment, which show that in 1900, a year of fairly 
normal industrial conditions, 2,000,000 male wage- 
earners were unemployed for from four to six months. 
But to these figures Mr. Hunter adds a mass of cor- 
roborative facts which suggest that the only just 
criticism which can be made of his estimate is 
that it is an understatement. And, if there are 
10,000,000 persons in poverty in the United States, 
there must be at least 3,300,000 of that number 
under fourteen years of age. 

To test the accuracy of the statistics of unemploy- 
ment, low wages, sickness, charitable relief, etc., 
by detailed investigation would be an impossible task 
for any private investigator. No such test could be 
effectively carried out in a single great city by private 
agencies. But, while they are open to the criticisms 
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which all such statistics are subject to, those given 
by Mr. Hunter represent the most reliable data 
available. They justify, I believe, the conclusion 
that in normal times there are not less than 3,300,000 
children imder fourteen years of age in poverty, and 
a considerably greater number in periods of unusual 
depression. If we divide this number into two age 
groups, those under five and those from five to four- 
teen, we shall find that there are 1,455,000 in the 
former group and 1,845,000 in the latter. It is a 
well-known fact, however, that poverty is far more 
prevalent among children over five years of age than 
among younger children, and it is safe to assimie that 
of the total number of children estimated to be in 
poverty, there are fully 2,000,000 between Uie ages 
of five and fourteen years, nearly 12 per cent of the 
total number of children living in that age period. 
The importance of this from an educational point of 
view is apparent when it is remembered that from 
five to fourteen years is the principal period of school 

attendance. 

m 

This problem of poverty in its relation to childhood 
and education is, to us in America, quite new. We 
have not studied it as it has been studied in England 
and other European coimtries where, for many years, 
it has been the subject of much investigation and ex- 
periment. When it was suggested that 60,000 or 70|000 
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children go to school in our greatest city in an under* 
fed condition, and when Dr. W. H. Maxwell, super- 
intendent of the Board of Education of New York 
City, declared in a pubUc address that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of children in the public schools 
of the nation unable to study or learn because of their 
hunger,* something of a sensation was caused from 
one end of the land to the other. But in England, 
where for more than twenty years investigators have 
been studying the problem and experimenting, 
and have built up a considerable literature upon the 
subject, which has become one of the most pressing 
poUtical problems of the time, they have become so 
conversant with the facts that no fresh recital, how- 
ever eloquent, can create anything like a sensation. 
And what is true of England is true of almost every 
other country in Europe. Only we in the United 
States have ignored this terrible problem of child 
himger. We have so long been used to express our 
commiseration with the Old World on account of the 
heavy burden of pauperism beneath which it groans, 
and to boast of our greater prosperity and happiness, 
that we have hardly observed the ominous signs that 
similar causes at work among us are fast producing 
similar results. Now we have awakened to the fact 
that here, too, are two nations within the nation, — 
the nation of the rich and the nation of the poor, — and 
that Fourier's terrible prophecy of " poverty through 
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plethora," has found fulfilment in the land where he 
fondly dreamed that his Utopia might be reaUeed. 
The poveity problem is to-day the supreme challenge 
to our national conscience and instincts of self-preser- 
vation, and its saddest and most alarming feature is 
the suffering and doom it imposes upon the children. 

Such investigations as have been made by Mr. 
Hunter, myself, and others in New York and other 
large cities, meagre as they have been, tend to the 
conclusion that the extent of the evil of underfeeding 
has Dot been exaggerated. It is true that the Board 
of Education of New York City appointed a special 
committee to investigate the subject and that their 
rvport, based upon the testimony of a number of 
school principals and teachers, would indicate that 
only a very small number of children in our pubhc 
schools suffer from underfeeding. Many persons 
who r^arded that report as the conclusive answer of 
the expert were at once aatiefied. Id order that the 
reader may better understand the investigations 
herein Buromariied and view them without prejudice, 
it may be well to digress somewhat to discuBS that 
very optinustic report. 

At a very early period of the a^tation upon the 
subject, and before the Board of Education had dis- 
cussed it, I undertook a scrica of investigations with 
a view to testing ait far as possible Mr. Hunter's 
estimate. My investigations included personal obser- 
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vstion and inquiry in a number of public schools in 
various parts of the city having a total attendance of 
something more than 28,000 children. When the 
Board of Education took action upon the matter 
and appointed its special committee, I was already 
far advanced in that work. Realizing that the value 
of such an inquiry as the Board of Education had 
decided upon must depend entirely upon the methods 
adopted, I turned my attention to the task of watch- 
ing carefully the "investigation." It was a case of 
investigating an investigation. When the special 
committee met I laid before the members certain 
evidence of the utter worthlessness of the reports they 
had received from the schools, as well as some of the 
information I had gathered concerning the extent 
of the evil of underfeeding, in the hope that the com- 
mittee might be induced to undertake a careful and 
extenfdve investigation of the whole subject by a body 
of experts. 

In the first place, the official inquiry had been con- 
fined to the number of "breakfastless" children, and, 
secondly, the principals had no instructions as to the 
manner in which their inquiries should be conducted. 
The various District Superintendents merely re- 
quested the principals to "carefully investigate" 
and report the number of children attending school 
without breakfast, in some cases forty-eight hours 
being allowed and in many others only twenty- 
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four hours. The result of this lack of method and 
system was most doplorable, many of the principals 
adopting methods of investigation which not only 
proved quite fuUlc, but, what is more important, 
effectually destroyed all chances of proper investiga- 
tion for the time being. From the statements sub- 
mitted to the committee, I quote two examples u 
showing the character of the "evidence" upon which 
its report was based. 

vt 

The principal of a large school on the West Side 
reported that "after careful inquiries" he had found 
only one little f?rl who came to school without break- 
fast, and die di<l so from choice, Maying, "Because I 
never used to have any breakfast in Germany, «r, 
and didn't want any." Tliere were also two boys, 
Syrians, who sai<l that they had three meals each day 
but could never get enough to eat. The little girl 
innsted that she "always had a good lunch." Here, 
then, was a big school nith over two thousand pupils, 
representing twenty different nationalitieo, in which 
there were only three postdble eases of underfeeding, 
the element of doubt l)eing strong in each ease! 
Every one who has had the least exjierienee of work 
amongst the poor knows perfectly well that it would 
lie abwlutely imposHihIe U< K^'her titgether 2000 
children from (he t^'neiiH'nt.n ot ;uiv rity without 
including many more cases of undoubted hardship 
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and suffering. And the neighborhood of this school 
is a particularly poor one. Close to the school are 
some of the foulest tenements to be found in the whole 
city. The crowding of two families in one room 
is common, and poverty and squalor are abundantly 
evidenced on every hand. 

After the principal had told me of his report I 
went over the district with the Captain of the neigh- 
boring Slum Post of the Salvation Army. The Cap- 
tain knew personally several children attending the 
school who were literally half starved. Out of 
26 children, boys and girls, at the free breakfast 
one morning there were 22 from the school, and their 
hunger and misery were beyond question. One 
little boy was barely seven years old, and a more 
woful appearance than he presented cannot well be 
imagined. He had come to the breakfast station two 
days before the date of our visit, the Captain said 
literally famishing, filthy, and covered with sores. 
The good woman had fed and cleaned the poor little 
waif and bandaged his feet and legs. ''It was an 
awful job," she said, "for he was so dirty. It took 
four changes of water to get him well cleaned. Then 
1 bandaged him and got some old but clean clothes 
for him." Even so, after two days of such feeding 
and care as he had never known before, the poor 
child looked forlorn, weak, and inexpressibly miser- 
able. Little Mike's case was doubtless exceptionally 
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bftd, but it IB not too much to asy that the whole dis- 
trict is a wen of terrible poverty. Yet from the prin- 
cipal's report it would seem that the children bear no 
share of its hardships and privations. And this is 
impossible. It is the children who suffer most of all. 
To account for the principal's roseate and obviously 
misleading report, it is only necessary to understand 
how the inquiry was made upon which the report was 
based. Asked to explain how he had made his io- 
%'estigation, the principal said, "I went to every 
class and asked all those children who had bad no 
iweakfast to stand up." When it is remembered 
that children are naturally very sensitive about their 
poverty, r^arding it as being something in the nature 
ot a personal degradation, nothing need be said to 
show the futihty of such a method of inquiry. I 
have frequently known children on the verge of 
exhaustion to deny that they were hungry, so keenly 
do they feel that poverty is a disgrace. I saw the 
little girl and the two Syrian boys in the presenceof 
the principal upon the occaaon of my second visit 
to the school and questioned them, l^e two boys 
said, through ao interpreter, that they had bread and 
coffee for every meal and vigorously denied having 
had butter, jam, milk, eggs, or meat of any kind. 
They certainly looked ano-nuc, weak, and underfed. 
The little girl's story, which I could get only by dint 
of careful and sympathetic questioning, epitomiset 
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the whole problem of underfeeding as it affects thou- 
sands of children. She gave at first practically the 
same answer as she had given the principal, saying 
that she did not have breakfast because she was not 
accustomed to it and didn't need it, and that she 
always had a good lunch. 

But her full story revealed a very different condition 
from what these innocent replies would indicate. 
Both her parents go out to work, leaving home 
soon after five o'clock in the morning. The father 
is a laborer employed at the docks, and the mother 
works in the kitchen of a cheap restaurant. They 
go away leaving the little girl in bed, and when she 
rises there is generally some cold coffee and bread 
for her. But there is no clock, and she does not 
know the time and is afraid of being late to school 
and does not stay to eat. "Sometimes, when papa 
has no work, there is no food left for me to eat,'* 
she said. Then she told of her "good lunch." Gen- 
erally there is five cents left upon the table for her 
to buy lunch with. " Only when papa is not working 
is there no money left." On the day of my interview 
with her she had spent her five cents for a cup of 
coffee with nothing at all to eat, as she had done for 
two or three successive days. Asked why she had not 
bought something to eat, or a glass of milk, instead 
of coffee, she answered, "Because coffee is hot, sir, 
and I was so cold." Her father returns home at 
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rix o'clock in the evening &nd aends her to the deli- 
external store to buy something — generally bologns 
sausage — for their evening meal. Hie mother, 
who eata at the restaurant, does not return until 
about two hours later. From this fuller story of the 
little fprl's life it is seen that her "good lunch" day 
after day consiiits of a cup of coffee without a morsel 
of food, and that she fasta frequently, almost con- 
stantly, from the evening of one day to the evening 
of the next. 

Such Uctlemness on the part of the principal of a 
great public school seems almost incredible. But 
it is a fact that most teachers seem to have no other 
method of finding out anything from their children 
than by calling upon them to "show hands," noir 
withstanding that experience proves it to be a most 
unreliable one. Chiklren not only shrink from con- 
fessing their poverty and hunger, but they are also 
quick to fpve the answers ilesire<l by the teacher, 
even though the teacher's feelings are only mani- 
{(vted by a slight inflection of voice. Public exami- 
nation of the children is a useless as well as most 
cruel method to adopt. But it was generally adopted, 
and I could nte case after cose from my notes. One 
other rase, however, nni.'<t siilTiPf. Tlie prinri)>al of 
one of the smallest wh«M)L'' in the c-ity, ."itimteil on the 
VmhI Side in a |HN>r Italian district, iL^.-iiintl nie timt 
there were practically iii> luuigry or underfeil childn-Q 
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in the school. Asked to estimate the number of such 
children, she said that they were "less than 1 per 
cent of the attendance." She had found 9 cases 
of destitution just previously as a result of an inquiry 
made through the teachers, which, as was pointed out 
to her, meant fully 2 per cent of the attendance. 
For the total enrolment in this school is less than 500 
and the average attendance not more than 450. 
Asked how the 9 cases had been discovered, the prin- 
cipal replied, "Why, I simply went to each class and 
asked, ' What Httle boy or girl did not have breakfast 
to-day, or not enough breakfast? Please show 
hands.''' There was, she said, no doubt whatever 
that the 9 children were the victims of great pov- 
erty. That as many as 2 per cent of the children 
should, under the circimistances, confess their pov- 
erty is undoubtedly a most serious fact and indicates 
a much larger number of actual victims. 

How such a method of examination intimidates the 
children and fails to eUcit the truth, the following 
incident, related as nearly as possible in the princi- 
pal's own words, will show. It relates to a little 
boy whom we will call Tony : — 

"I went to a classroom and asked: 'How many 
children had no breakfast to-day? Show hands!' 
Not a single hand went up. Then the teacher said, 
' Why, I am sure that boy, Tony, looks as if he were 
half starved.' And he really did, so I told him to 
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stand up and questioned him. 'Did you have any 
breakfast this morning, Tony?' I asked. He hung 
his head for a minute and then said, *No, mum.' 

'"Now, Tony, wouldn't you Uke to have a good 
breakfast every morning, — some hot coffee and nice 
rolls?' 

"'Yes, mum.' 

" ' Well, do you know the Salvation Army where 
they give breakfasts to little boys who need them?' 

'"Yes, mum.' 

'"Well, if I get you a ticket, won't you go there to- 
morrow and get your breakfast?' 

"The little fellow's eyes flashed and he looked 
straight at me and said, 'No, mum, I don't want it.' 
Really, I admired his spirit. Poor as he was, he did 
not want charity." 

Better than any argument the principal's own 
words show the cruel, inquisitorial method and its 
effectiveness in suppressing the truth. I repeat, 
that was the method of inquiry generally adopted, 
and it was upon reports based upon the results of such 
examinations that the special committee of the Board 
of Education based its report. 

v 

Oi course, not all teachers are so tactless. A very 
large number are merely unobservant, possibly be- 
cause they have become inured to the pitiful appear- 
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ance of the children and then* painfully low physical 
development. It is common to hear teachers in poor 
districts say : " When I first came to this school my 
heart used to ache with pity on account of the pov- 
erty-stricken appearance of many of the children 
and the sad tales they sometimes tell. But now I 
have grown used to it all." That, in many cases, 
tells the whole secret — they have grown accustomed 
to the sight of stunted bodies and wan, pinched faces. 
There are teachers, earnest men and women devoted 
to their profession, and consecrating it by an almost 
reUgious passion, who study the home life and social 
environment of the children intrusted to their care; 
but they are, unhappily, exceptions. The nimiber 
of teachers having no idea of how a healthy child 
should look is astonishingly large. The hectic flush 
of disease is often mistaken by teachers and princi- 
pals for the bloom of health. 

In one large school the principal, in the course of 
a personally conducted visit to the different class- 
rooms, singled out a Uttle Italian girl, and asked 
with a note of pride in his voice : "Wouldn't you call 
this a healthy child ? I do. Look at her round, full 
face." There were a great many signs of ill health 
in that little girPs appearance which the good prin- 
cipal did not recognize. I pointed out some of the 
signs of grave nervous disorder, due, as I afterward 
learned, almost beyond question, to malnutrition. 
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Her cheeks were well rounded, but her pitifully 
thin arms indicated a very ill-developed bcxly. I 
pcuated out her nervous hand, the baggy fulness under 
her eyes, and the abramons at the comers of h^ 
twitching mouth,* and asked that the teacher mi^t 
be consulted as to the girl's school record. "She is 
not a very bright child," said the teacher, "and what 
to do with her is a problem. She is very nervous, 
irritable, and excitable. She seems to get exhausted 
very soon, and it is imposmble for her to apply her- 
self properly to her work. I think very likely that 
Ae u underfed, for she comes from a very poor home." 
Subsequent investigation at her home, oo Mott 
Street, showed that her father, who is a consumptive, 
earns from mxty ceata to a dollar a day peddling taces, 
needles, and other Ainall articles, the rest of the in- 
come supporting the family of seven persons being 
derived from the mother's labor. Tliey occupy one 
smalt room, and the only means of cooking they have 
is a small gas "ring" such as is sold for ten cents in 
the cheap stores. 

Where principals and teachers declined to assist, it 
was impossible to make inquiries in the schools, and 
it was useless to make them in schools where the 
children had alreatly Ix-rn openly qurslioned. Wher- 
ever it was {xisaibk' to secure the co<i|>oration of prin- 
cipals or teachers, I got thoni to iguoHtion the children 
privately and sympathetically. In 16 schools, 12,800 
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children were thus privately examined, and of that 
number 987, or 7.71 per cent, were reported as having 
had no breakfast upon the day of the inquiry, and 
1963, or 15.32 per cent, as having had altogether too 
little. Teachers were asked to exclude as far as pos- 
sible all cases of an obviously accidental nature from 
the returns, as, for instance, when a child known to 
be in fairly comfortable circimistances had come to 
school without breakfast merely because of lack of 
appetite. They were also requested to regard as 
having had inadequate breakfasts only children who 
had had bread only (with or without tea or coffee), 
or such things as crackers or crullers in place of 
bread, but without milk, cereals, cake, butter, jam, 
eggs, fruit, fish, or meat of any kind. That this 
standard was altogether too low will probably be 
admitted without question, but there was no way of 
examining the actual meals of the children, and some 
sort of arbitrary rule was necessary. The figures 
given are therefore based on a very low standard, 
and most certainly do not include all cases either of 
the unfed or underfed. It is more than probable 
that some children who had gone without breakfasts 
refused to admit the fact, and there were several 
instances in which children known to be desperately 
poor, and who, the teachers felt, were certainly under- 
fed, gave the most surprising accounts — which must 
have been drawn from their imaginations^ — of 
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ekborate breakfasts. Out of 12,800 children, tiien, 
2050, or more than 23 per cent, wore found cither 
wholly breakfasttess or having had such miserably 
poor breakfasts as described. And that is certainly 
an understatement of the evil of underfeeding in those 
schools. 

One of the most notable of these school investiga- 
tions was undertaken by the principal of a large school 
to "prove conclusively that really there is no such 
thing as a serious problem of underfeeding among 
our school children." The principal is a devoted 
beUever in the theory of the survival of the fittest, 
and in the eUmination of the weak by competition 
and struggle. "If you attempt to take bardahip and 
suffering out of their lives by smoothing the pathway 
of life for these children, you weaken their character, 
and, by so doing, you an agunst the children them- 
selves and, through them, against society," he 
said. With the view of Huxley and others that 
the real interest and duty of society is to make as 
many as possible fit to survive, he expressed himself 
as having no sympathy, on the ground that it con- 
8icts with nature's immutable law of stru|g;le. Uul, 
as often happens, his deeds frequently run counter 
to his merciless eroed, and he is one of the most gen- 
erous and com|>a.<ttdonstt> of men. Tlie rhildn-n truxt 
him, and the sense of an intimate friendship In'tw^'n 
him mod them is the most delightful impresaon the 
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visitor receives. There is no absence of real, effective 
discipline, but it is discipline based upon sympathy, 
friendship, and trust. The principal declared that 
he did not believe that 5 children could be found 
in the whole school of 1500 who could be described 
as badly underfed, or who came to school breakfast- 
less. 

The district in which this school is situated is one 
of the poorest in the city, the population consisting 
almost exclusively of Italians. Most of the men are 
unskilled laborers working for very low wages and 
irregularly employed. Many of them are recent 
immigrants and subject to the vicious padrone system. 
Every fresh batch of immigrants intensifies the al- 
ready keen and brutal competition, and to maintain 
even the low standard of living to which they are 
accustomed, the wives frequently work as wage- 
earners. The peopfe are housed in vile tenements, and 
the crowding of two families into one small room is 
by no means uncommon. "Little mothers" and 
their, rickety infant charges crowd the pavements. 
In the early morning, even during the winter months, 
groups of shivering children gather outside the school 
waiting for admission hours before the time of open- 
ing, and at lunch time instead of going to their homes 
they hasten away with their pennies and nickels 
to buy ice cream, pickles, peppers, or cream puffs 
for their midday meal. Knowing these to be the 
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conditions existing in the neighborhood, it was im- 
possible to accept the optimistic views of the principal 
without serious questioning, and it was to convince 
me that he was right that he undertook to have the 
investigation made while we went over the school. 

The teachers were requested to examine every 
child privately, and to report the number of children 
having had no breakfast that morning and the num- 
ber having had inadequate breakfasts. Some of the 
teachers absolutely refused to ask the children " such 
questions/' and two or three sent in obstinately 
stupid reports such as ''nobody underfed but the 
teacher." Reports were received from 19 classes 
with an actual attendance of 865 children, of which 
number 104 were reported as having had no break- 
fast and 54 as having had too little. Not all the 
reports were of equal value, I afterward found, some 
of the teachers having ignored the rule and regarded 
coffee and bread as sufficient. In one case there were 
three children who declared that they had only cold 
coffee without any food. They should have been 
reported as breakfastless, but in fact they were not 
reported in either colunm. So that it is probable 
that in this case also the figures given are an under- 
statement of actual conditions. In one class of 43 
children 13 were reported as having had no breakfast 
and 12 as having had insufficient, and when the report 
was sent back with instructions that the teacher try 
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to find out why the 13 children had no breakfast, it 
was returned with the postscript in the teacher's 
handwriting, "There was no food for them to eat." 
In another class out of 65 children no less than 30 
were reported as having had no breakfast, but of these 

12 had had either tea or coffee. As they did not have 
food of any kind other than the tea or coffee, the 
teacher reported them as breakfastless. Making all 
allowances for discrepancies and differences of value 
in the teachers' reports, it is surely most serious that 
no less than 17.81 per cent of the children examined 
should be reported as either breakfastless or very 
inadequately fed that day. It should be said that 
this inquiry took place in the winter, the season when 
there is most unemployment among unskilled laborers, 
and it is not probable that the same amount of pov- 
erty would be found all the year round. 

One incident in connection with the investigation 
in this school is worthy of record. A lad of about 

13 or 14 years of age in one of the highest grades, 
who had been reported as having had no breakfast, 
was seen in the principal's office at noon. He seemed 
to be quite rugged and healthy, and the principal 
said that he was "the brightest boy in the school, 
and a good lad, too." He showed us his lunch — 
a roll of bread and two small pieces of almost trans- 
parent cheese. " Isn't that enough for a boy ? " asked 
the principal, laughingly. The boy refiponded : " Yes, 
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but I had no breakfast, and this has to do me all day. 
I doo't have any breakfast most times, and BomeUmes 

00 lunch or supper. You know that Hr. B used 

to ^ve me some very often." And tiie principal con- 
firmed this part of the lad's story with a tender, 
" Yes, I know, soony." The boy told us a saddening 
story of a mother cowed down by a brutal husband, 
and of the latter's vice. He is a cook and has often 
beaten his wife, who works in an embroidery factory. 
A year or so ago he went to Italy, leaving his wife 
here. Soon afterward he wrote to her for money to 
pay his passage back. She was penniless, but, the 
lad quaintly said, "she made a debt of a hundred 
dollars" to send to him. " Hen she had to pay every 
week, and there wasn't much food." The rest of his 
tale of shame — shame of a father's sin — need not 
be told. It is too horrible. "Why doesn't your 
mother leave him and just take you with hert You 
are the only child, aren't you7" asked the principal. 
"Yes, I'm the only one, but there are tec dead," was 
the boy's startling reply. It was, unconsciously, a 
■gnificaot comment upon the good principal's theory 
of the survival of the fittest. 

In another school the principal told me that Am 
had reported to the District Superintendent that erf 
1000 children on the roster at least 100 were badly 
underfed. She told of children fainting in school 
or in the jrard from lack of food, and of others suffering 
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from disorders of the bowela due to the same cause. 
Many of these children were pointed out in the course 
of several virats to the school. "Ignorance plays 
a large part in the problem," said the principal, 
"but I think it is mostly poverty. When work is 
hard to get, or there is sickness in the family, or when 
there is a strike, then the children suffer most, and 
that shows that it is poverty in most cases." Upon 
one of my visits to this school, I encountered one of 
those pathetic incidents of which I have gathered 
so many in the course of these investigations. Little 
Patsey, the American-bom child of Irish parents, 
had for some days been ailing and unable to attend 
properly to hja lessons. The teacher suspected that 
improper food was the cause, and Patsey's account 
of his diet confirmed her in that opinion. So she 
advised Patsey to tell his mother that oatmeal would 
be better for him. "Get oatmeal, Patsey, it's better 
— and very cheap, too." There were tears in the 
principal's eyes as she told how, that very morning, 
the teacher had found what she supposed to be pow- 
dered chalk upon the floor and was about to scold 
the culprit, when she discovered that it was Patsey's 
oatmeal 1 Poor liille Patsey had for three days been 
spending his daily lunch allowance of three cents upon 
oatmeal and eaixng il dry. Teacher had said that it 
xoas better! Only the thought of the teacher's in- 
fiueuce, and the hope that through the medium of 
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such influence as hers it may be possible to dispel 
much of the ignorance of which so many children are 
the victims, relieves the pathos of the incident and 
brightens it. 

VI 

Soon after the forgoing investigations were made, 
Dr. H. M. Lechstrecker, of the New York State 
Board of Charities, conducted an examination of 
10,707 children in the Industrial Schools of New York 
City. He found that 439, or 4.10 per cent, had had 
no breakfast on the date of the inquiry, while 998, 
or 9.32 per cent, exhibited anaemic conditions appar- 
ently due to lack of proper nourishment. Upon in- 
vestigation the teachers found that the breakfasts 
of each of the 998 consisted either of cofifee only, or 
of cofifee with bread only. Only 1855, or 17.32 per 
cent, started the day with what Dr. Lechstrecker 
considered to be an adequate meal.* Other inde- 
pendent inquiries in several cities show that the prob- 
lem is by no means peculiar to New York. 

In BufiTalo the principal of one large school, Mr. 
Charles L. Ryan, is reported as saying that of the 
1500 children in his school at least one-tenth come to 
school in the morning without breakfast. In 8 
schools in BufiTalo, having a total average attendance 
of 7500 pupils, the principals estimated that 350, 
or 4.46 per cent, have no breakfasts at all, and that 
800 more have too little to insure efifective work. No 
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less than 5105 of the 7500 chUdren were reported as 
having tea or coffee with bread only.' It is rather 
difficult to analyze these figures satisfactorily, but 
it would appear that no less than 17.33 per cent of 
the total number of children in these 8 schools 
are believed by the principals and teachers to be 
appreciably handicapped by defective nutrition, and 
that only 16.80 per cent are adequately and satisfac- 
torily fed. 

In Chicago several independent investigations have 
been made. Mr. William Hornbaker, principal of the 
Oliver Goldsmith school, says: "We have here 1100 
children m a district which is so crowded that aU 
our pupils come from an area comprising only about 
twenty acres. When I began work here, I discovered 
that many of the pupils remained all day without 
food. A great majority of the parents in this dis- 
trict, as well as the older children, are at work from 
dawn to dusk, and have no time to care for the little 
ones. Such children have no place to go when dis- 
missed at noon."^® At this school a lunch room has 
been established, and two meals a day are provided 
for about 50 of the most necessitous children. At 
first these meals were sold at a penny per meal, but 
it was found that even pennies were too hard to 
obtain. Mr. Hornbaker points out that the pride 
of the larger children restrains them, and it is most 
difficult to get them to admit their hunger, but the 
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younger dtUdreo are not eo sensitive. He says that 
"unquestionably a majority of the children are im- 
properly fed, especially in the lower grades." Out 
of a total attendance of 5150 children in 5 Chicago 
Bcboc^ 122 were reported as breakfastless, 1464 as 
having only bread with coffee or tea, a total <rf 30.79 
per cent." 

In Philadelphia several inquiries were made, with 
tlie result that of 4589 children 189 were reported as 
going genovlly or often without breakfast of any 
kind, while 2504 began the day chi coffee or tea and 
bread, a total of 58.52 per cent.'' In Cleveland, 
Boston, and Loe Angeles, among many other dttes, 
teachtfs and others declare that the evil is quite as 
extensive. 

*'iiH"g the figures given from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, and Chicago, we get a total of 40,746 
children examined, of which number 14,121, or 
34.65 per cent, either went breakfastless to school or 
got miserably poor breakfasts of bread and tea or 
eoffee. At least bread and tea must prove to be a 
poor diet, wholly insufficient to meet the demands ot 
a growing human body, aiid the difficulty of obtaining 
good, wholesome bread in our citiefl intensifies the 
evil. The wholesale adulteration of food is indeed a 
most serious menace to life and health to which the 
poor are constantly subjfrted. 

These figures are not put forward as being in any 
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sense a statistical measure of the problem. The 
investigations described, and others of a like nature, 
afford no adequate basis for scientific estimates. 
They are all confined to the one morning meal, and 
the standard adopted for judging of the adequateness 
of the meals given to the children is necessarily crude 
and lacking in scientific precision. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that it is not a question of 
whether so many children go without breakfast occa- 
sionally, but whether they are underfed, either through 
missing meals more or less frequently or through 
feeding day by day and week by week upon food that 
is poor in quality, unsuitable, and of small nutritive 
value, and whether in consequence the children suffer 
physically or mentally, or both. Only a comprehen- 
sive examination by experts of a large number of 
children in different parts of the country, a careful 
mquiry into theu- diet and their physical and mental 
development, would afford a satisfactory basis for 
any statistical measure of the problem which could 
be accepted as even approximately correct. Yet 
such inquiries as those described cannot be ignored; 
in the absence of more comprehensive and scientific 
investigations they are of great value, on accoimt 
of the mass of observed facts which they give; and 
the results certainly tend to show that the estimate 
that fully 2,000,000 children of school age in the 
United States are badly imderfed is not exaggerated. 
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As stated, all the investigations described were era- 
fined to the tn^akfost meal. There has been prac- 
tically DO effort made, so far as I am aware, to deter- 
mine how many children there are who go without 
Itmches back to their lessons, or, what is quite as 
important, how many there are to whom are ^ven 
small sums of money to procure lunches for them- 
flelves; aod what kind of lunches they buy. Even io 
Europe most of the investigations made have been 
confined to the morning meal. Yet this lunch ques- 
tion is probably even more important than the other. 
Hiere are doubtless many more children who go 
without lunch than without breakfast. Ihousanda 
of children who get some sort of breakfast, eveo if 
it is only coffee and bread, get nothing at alt for lunch, 
and a still larger number — in some schools I have 
found as many as 20 per cent — get small sums (rf 
money, ranging from one to five cents, to buy lunches 
for themselves. And in most cases the con<litioD of 
these is just as deplorable as if they had nothing at 
all, if not much worse. Their tragedy lies in the fact 
that in most casra the money they spend would lie 
<|uit«* Hudirifnt to {iruvidi* ilecrnt, nourishing tncals 
if it wen- wisely Kpent. inHti-ad of which they get 
what is positively injurious. 

When a child of eight or nine years of age whose 
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breakfast consiste of tea and bread lunches day after 
dayupon pickles, its digestive system must of necesedty 
be impured. Wise discriminaticn cannot be ex- 
pected from young children, and the temptation of 
ihe candy stores and of the push carts laden with 
ice cream or fruit is great. Often the fact that chil- 
dren in the very poorest districts spend so many pence 
is urged as evidence that no serious problem of pov- 
erty exists, but that is a wholly unwarranted assump- 
tion. There may not be absolute destitution; the 
family income may be sufficient to keep its members 
above the line of primary poverty, but the conditions 
imder which it is earned, necessitating the employ- 
ment of the mother, involve the suffering of the chil- 
dren. Hie mother is taken away from her legitimate 
work, the care of her home and children, and they are 
left to their own resources. In the course of these 
investigations I have found hundreds of children going 
back to their lessons without having had any lunch, 
and hundreds more of the class just described. In 
one class of 40 in an East Side school I found 11 with 
pennies to buy thdr own lunches. These children were 
all between the ages of eight and ten years. In an- 
other school the principal said that there were 50 
such children known to her out of a total of less 
than 500. In 4 other schools, with an attendance 
of 4500, the principals' estimates of the number of 
such children aggregated 521, or 11.51 per cent. 
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lUs phue or the problem of child hunger is not 
peeuHar to New York. The reports of teaeboB in 
nuny cities and towns and my own observations 
diow that UuB evil is invariably associated with pov- 
erty; and European investigations all supprat that 
view." It is probable that in some oi the smaller 
manufacturing towns it prevails to a larger propor- 
ti<Mial extent than m cities like New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis, but of that matter 
there are no data. The answers of teachers and others 
to inquiries as to what such children buy have been 
monotonously alike. They buy candy, cream puffs, 
iee cream, fruit (very often damaged, decayed, or 
unripe), pickles, and other unwholesome things 
One cold day last winter I vimted the neighborhood 
of a large school with an idea that it might be possiUe 
to asoertain just exactly what a number of children 
would buy for lunch. Any one who has ever watched 
the outpouring of children from a large school will 
rcaliie how utterly impossible it is to keep any cod- 
aderable number of them under observation. Like 
a great river that has broken its banks the human 
torrent rushes throu^ the streets and crowds them 
awhile, then qireads far and wide. I found 14 chil- 
dren in a delicatessen store, 8 boys and 6 ^Is. 
Seven of them bought picklfs and bread; 4 bought 
pickles only; 2 bought l)ol<^a sausage and rye 
bread, and 1 bought pickled fish and bread. Id a 
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neighboring street I made similar observations one 
day during the summer. Out of 19 children 8 
bou^t pickles, 2 of them with bread, the others 
without; 6 bought ice cream, 2 bought bananas, 
and 3 others bought candy. For the children of the 
poor there seems to be some strange fascination about 
pickles. One lad of ten said that he always bought 
pickles with his three cents. "I must have pickles," 
he said. It would seem that the chronic imderfeeding 
creates a nervous craving for some kind of a stimulant 
which the child finds in pickles. The adult resorts 
to whiskey very often for much the same reason. 
There is every reason to believe that this malnutri- 
tion lays the foundation for inebriety in later years. 
The custom of giving the children money instead of 
prepared lunches is also responsible for a good deal 
of gambling, especially among the boys. Little Tony 
plays "craps'' and loses his lunch, and the boy who 
wins gets a particularly big unwholesome "blow 
out," or adds a packet of cigarettes to his meal of 
pickles or cream puffs. 

In one large school on the West Side the principal 
confidently declared that 10 per cent would be alto- 
gether too low an estimate of the number of badly 
underfed children in that school. "If you mean only 
the breakfastless ones," she said, "why, it is too 
high, but if you include those whose breakfasts ai'e 
totally inadequate, and those who have no lunches, 
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thoee whose lunches at home are as inadequate as 
their breakfasts, and those who get only the bad things 
they buy for lunch — in a word, if you include all 
who suffer on account of defective, low nutritioD, 
the estimate of 10 per cent is too low for this school, 
lliere are whole blocks in this district from which 
we scarcely get a child who is not, at some time or 
other in the course of a year, in want of food. The 
worst cases are in the primary grades, for many of 
the older children drop out. The boys find odd jobs 
to do, and the girls are needed at home to care for 
the smaller children." The population of this district 
is largely Irish and most of the men belong to that 
class of unskilled laborers which, more than any other 
industrial class, suffers from irregularity of employ- 
ment. Many are longshoremen, others are truck- 
men, builders' laborers, and so on. No other class 
of workers suffers so much from what may be called 
arcidental causes as this. A war in some far-away 
land may for a while seriously divert the stream of 
commerce, and the longshoreman of New York 
suffers unemployment and its attendant poverty; 
a strike of bricklayers or carpenters will throw the 
laborers and their families into the maws of all-de- 
vouring misery, or a week of bad weather may cause 
inexpressible hardship. Wlien employment is steady 
(he wagra they rcreivc are in most cases only suffi- 
cient to keep their families just above the line of 
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poverty; when there is sickness or unemployment, 
even for a couple of weeks, there is privation and the 
growth of a burden of debt which remains to crush 
them downward when wages begin to come m again. 
Want actually continues in such cases through what, 
judged by the wage standard, appears to be a time 
of normal prosperity. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that there is a good deal of intemperance and 
improvidence. These conditions are the economic 
soil in which intemperance, thriftlessness, and irre- 
sponsibiUty flourish. 

In this district, with the cooperation of a well- 
trained and experienced woman investigator, a care- 
ful investigation of the condition of 50 families rep- 
resented in the school was made. The number of 
children attending school from the 50 families was 
79. Of that number there were 24 who had no break- 
fast of any kind on the days they were visited, while 
of the 55 more fortunate ones no less than 30 had only 
bread with tea or coffee. Only 35 of the children had 
any lunch, or money with which to procure any, 
44 missing that meal entirely. Terrible as they 
are, these figures do not tell the whole story. It 
is impossible to appreciate what going without limch 
means to these children imless we take into account 
the fact that those who go without lunch, and those 
who eat only the deleterious things they buy, are in 
most cases the same children who either go break- 
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rMtlesB or have only bread uid coffee day afW day. 
And their evening meal is very often a repetition of 
the morning meal, bread and coffee or tea. From 
the schedule showing the actual dietary (^ the chil- 
dren in question coDtained in the report of my co- 
investigator I give, in the following table, the particu- 
lars relating to 6 families. Hey are perfectly typical 
cases and demonstrate very clearly the woful inade- 
quacy of diet common to children of the poor. 
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It is a horrible fact that many of these childrwi 
whose diet is so unwhol<*flomo cannot eat docent food, 
even when they are ino^t hungry. It is not merely 
a queatioD of app'tite, but of tiitoiiiarb.H too weak 
by reaaoo (rf chronic hunger and ouUnutritJon to 
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stand good and nutritious food. This has been fre* 
quently observed in connection with Fresh Air Out- 
ings for poor children in the tenement districts. 
I have known scores of instances. Very often these 
children have to be patiently taught to eat. Some- 
times it takes several days to induce them to take 
milk and eggs. They crave for their accustomed 
food — coffee and bread, or pickles. The same fact 
has been observed in connection with adults in the 
hospitals. When the Salvation Army started its 
free breakfast stations in New York, the newspapers 
made a good deal of the fact that the children refused 
to eat the good soup and milk porridge at first pro- 
vided. That was regarded as conclusive evidence 
that they were not hungry, for a himgry child is 
supposed to eat almost anything. That is true in a 
measure of children who are merely himgry, but these 
children are more than himgry. They are weak and 
unhealthy as the result of chronic underfeeding. 
I myself saw many children at the Salvation Army 
free breakfast depots whose hunger was only too 
apparent try bravely to eat the soup until they actually 
vomited. They would beg for a piece of bread, and 
when it was given them eat it ravenously. In an 
uptown school a little English boy fainted one morn- 
ing while at his lessons. He had fainted the day 
before in the school yard, but the teacher thought 
that it was due to overexertion while at play. When 
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he f&inted the second time she took him to the priD- 
cipal's office, and they discovered th&t he had not 
eaten anything that day, and only a piece of bread 
the day before. The principal sent for some milk, 
and when it was warmed in the school kitchen she 
gave it to the lad with a couple of dainty chicken 
sandwiches from her own lunch, expecting him to 
enjoy a rare treat. But he didn't. He took only 
a bite or two and a sup of milk, then began to vomit. 
He could not be induced to eat any more nor even 
to drink the milk. Presently, however, he Bud to 
the teacher, " I think I could eat some bread, teacher," 
and when they sent out for some rolls and coffee he ate 
an though ho had seen no food for a week. Very few 
people, it may be added, incidentally, realise how 
much the teachers and principals of schools in the 
poorest districts give out of their slender incomes 
to provide chihhen with footi, clothing, and shoes. 
But how little it all amounts to in the way of solving 
the problem is best expressed in the words of one 
principal, ")\liat I can give in that way to the 
worst cases only lessens the evil in just the same 
dff;ree as a handful of sands taken from the seashore 
■ the Dumber of grains." 



vnr 

The physical effrct.s of such underfeeding cannot 

be easily overesliniatod. No fact has been more 
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thorou^y established than the phyracal superiority 
of the children of the well-to-do classes over their 
leas fortunate fellows. In Moscow, N. V. Zark, a 
famous Rusaan authority, found that at all ages the 
boys attending the Real schools and the Classical 
Gymnasium are superior in height and weight to 
peasant boys." In Leipzic, children paying 18 
marks school fees are superior in height and weight 
to those paying only 9, and gymnamum boys are 
superior to those of the lower Real and Burger 
schools." Studies in Stockholm and Turin show 
the same geaeral results, the poorer children being 
invariably shorter, lighter, and smaller of chest. 
The British Anthropometric Committee found that 
English boys at ten in the Industrial Schools were 
3.31 inches shorter and 10.64 pounds Ughter than chil- 
dren of the well-to-do classes, while at fourteen years 
the differences in height and weight were 6.65 inches 
and 21.S5 pounds, respectively." Dr. Charles W. 
Roberts ^ves some striking results of the examination 
of 19,846 EngUsh boys and men.'' Of these, 5915 
belong to the non-laboring classes of the EogUsh 
population, namely, public school boys, naval and 
military cadets, medical and university students. 
The remaining 13,931 belong to the artisan class. 
The difference in height, weight, and chest girth, 
from thirteen to mxteen years of age, ia as fol- 
lows-. — 
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It will be won, ttiprfforc, thst the children of the 
noo-laboring class at thirteen ypara of agi* exceed those 
of the artisan clam in height almost three inches, in 
weight almost ten and a half pounds, and in chest 
girth almost three and a quarter inches. And these 
figures by no mean.-* n'prcsent fully the contrast ia 
physique which exists between the very poorest and 
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well-to-do children. Tlie difference between the 
children of the best-paid artisans and the poorest- 
paid of the same class is nearly as great. Mr. Rown- 
tree found that in York, England, the boys of the 
poorest section of the working-class were on an aver- 
age three and one-half inches shorter than the boys 
of the better-paid section of the working-class. As 
r^ards weight Mr. Rowntree found the difference to 
be eleven pounds in favor of the child of the best-paid 
artisan." 

Dr. W. W. Keen quotes the figures of Roberts with 
approval as applying almost equally to this country," 
and all the studies yet made by American investi- 
gators seem to justify that opinion. TTiere exists 
a somewhat voluminous, but scattered, American 
literature tending to the same general conclusions as 
the European. The classic studies of Dr. Bowditch," 
in Boston, and Dr. Porter," in St. Louis, showed very 
distinctly that the children of the poorer classes in 
those cities were decidedly behind those of the well- 
to-do classes in both height and weight. The more 
recent investigations of Dr. Hrdlicka " fully bear 
out the results of these earlier studies. 

The Report on Physical Training (Scotland) calls 
attention once more to the fact that children in the 
pauper, reformatory, and mdustria! schools are 
superior in physique to the children in the ordinary 
elementary schools. Says the report: "The contrast 
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between the condition of such children u are seen in 
the poor day schools and the children of parents who 
have altogether failed in their duty is both marked 
and painful." " Commenting upon which an English 
Socialist writer says : "Hie obvious deduction is that 
if you are doing your duty . . . and your children 
are brou^t up in the way they should go, they will 
not be half as well off as if they were truants or thieves. 
llierefcHV, . . . the best thing you can do for them 
... is to turn your children into little criminals." ** 
Without accepting these cynical deductions, the fact 
remains that in a great many instances those children 
who, by reason of the criminaUty of their parents 
or their complete failure to provide for their offspring, 
find their way into such institutions, are far better 
off, physically, than their fellows in the ordinary 
schools whose parents arc careful and industrious. 
But for the taint of institutional life, and the crush- 
ing out of individuality which almost invariably 
accompanies it, they would be far better equipped 
for the battle of Ufe. 

llie real significance of this physical superiority 
is not so obvious as the writer quoted appears to 
assume, l^e fact is that these chiltlren are generally 
below the average cvrn of tlioir own class when they 
are admittetl to tlu-ne institutions. Hicir superior 
physique shows the regenerulioii which ))ro|)er food 
and hy^enic conditions pnxlucc in the worst cases. 
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More than two thousand years ago Aristotle pointed 
out that physical health was the basis of mental 
health, and the importance of a soimd physical de- 
velopment as an essential condition of successful 
education. "First the body must be trained and z' 
then the understanding," declared the great Stagirite. 
The "new spirit" of modem education is admirably 
expressed in the Aristotelian maxim. This new spirit 
is a protest against the practice, futile from the stand- 
point of society, and brutal from the standpoint of 
the child, of attempting to educate hungry, physically 
weak, and ill-developed children who are unfitted 
to bear the strain and efFort involved in the educa- 
tional process. No one who haa studied the matter 
at all can doubt that the physical deterioration which 
accompanies the impoverishment of the workers is 
of tremendous significance educationally. All the 
evidence gathered upon the subject in Europe and 
this country tends to the conclusdon that physical 
weakness and imderdevelopment account for a very ^ 
large percentage of our educational failures. The 
studies of Porter, in St. Louis, Smedley and Chris- 
topher, in Chicago, and of Professor Beyer, who is 
perhaps our greatest authority, all tend to confirm 
the results of European investigations, that children 
of superior physique make the best pupils. Dull, 
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backward pupils are generally inferior in pbyncal 
development.'* 

The number of dull and backward children in our 
public echools ia bo great that a study from this 
phyaolopcal point of view would seem to be quite 
as deatrablc and important as the many exhaustive 
and valuable psychological studies with which the 
literature of Child Study abounds. For many years 
special tutorial methods and inutitutions have existed 
for idiot and feeble-minded children and such other 
classes of distinctly defective children as epileptics, 
the blind, the deaf, and the dumb. But it is only 
in recent years that any effort has been made to deal 
with that far larger class of children distinguished 
equally from these distinctly defective classes and 
from normal, typical children. Hese pseudo-aty|ncal 
children, as I)r. Groszmann terms them, are much 
more numerous than is generally supposed. Professor 
Monroe, of Stanford University, gathered particulars 
relating to 10,000 children in the public schools of 
California and found that 3 per cent of the children 
were feeble-minded and not less than 10 per cent 
backwani and mentally dull, needing special care and 
attention.* Hiese children who "skirt the border- 
land of abnornuty" cannot pro[>erty be dealt with in 
the ordinary classes, and it ha-s txvn found necessary 
in most cities to mtablinh ojiecial cla-ises for theii 
benclit. While some of these classes have cliildren 
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whose backwardness is more apparent than real, 
the children of foreign immigrants, for example, 
whose difficulties with the language cause them to be 
placed in grades with much younger children, the 
problem is still serious when all possible allowance 
has been made for these. In districts where the 
number of foreign-born children is very smaU the 
percentage of backward children is very great. The 
percentage found in the schools of CaUfornia by 
Professor Monroe is probably not too high for the 
country as a whole. In a general way it corroborates 
the findings of European investigators, and a number 
of educators to whom I submitted the question have 
given estimates based upon their personal observa- 
tions ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. 

If we accept the Cahfornia figures and apply them 
to the whole country, we get a total of about 1,500,000 
such children enrolled in the pubUc schools, for not 
more than one-fourth of whom has any special pro- 
vision been made or attempted. The seriousness of 
this aspect of the problem will be apparent to teachers 
and others familiar with school work who know how 
seriously 1 or 2 such children in a class of 40 or 50 
will impair the efficiency of the teacher's efforts. 
By reason of their dulness and slow mental action 
such children absorb too much of the teacher's time, 
which might more profitably be spent upon other 
children, and thus act as a drag upon all the mem- 
bers of the class. 
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Moreover, they become discouraged by their 
failures, and, hardened by constant rebuke and the 
taunts of their brif^hter companions, finally careless, 
•defiant, and altogether incorrigible. In many cases 
they leave school before they arc of the legal age, 
their lea\ing welcomed, and often suggested, by the 
teachem, who not unnaturally tire of the hindrance 
to their work. Yet they are the very children who 
can least of all afford to miss whatever education they 
are capable of. They, more than any others, need 
the training and development of their minds to fit 
them for the battle of life. How can they otherwise 
be expected to earn their ilaity bread in the com- 
petitive labor market, where <lulne»! of brain must 
inevitably prove a serious handicap? And unless 
they can stand the tettt of that competition, they must 
become paupers. Many of these children are taken 
away from school anci sent to work, becAuse, thm 
parents say, " they can't learn and are better helping 
to pay the rent than wasting their time io school." 
In connection with the movement for the prevention 
of chihl labor, we have come across hundreds of in- 
stances of this kind. Factory inspectors and phyri- 
cians in industrial e<'ntre8 where child lalwr is preva- 
lent have fre«)uently p<>int«i out that a very large 
numlier <if rhild workt-rs are quite unlit fur work. 
They were sick and bnckwanl in seliix)!, and inf>tea<] 
of that special care Imng given them which thdr 
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condition demanded in order that they might be 
equipped for the struggle for existence, they were 
removed altogether from the schooFs influences and 
subjected to conditions which tend to further deterio- 
ration, physical, mental, and moral.*' 

So that the problem is not merely one of economic 
waste represented by a fruitless and vain expenditure 
for the education of children who are not capable of 
benefiting by it. It is not merely a question of 
economic waste added to educational failure and the 
peril to society which that failure must involve in 
the crime which ignorance breeds and fosters. AU 
these things are involved, and, in addition to them, 
is involved the terrible fact that we turn them adrift 
in the world, unfit for its service and unable to adjust 
themselves to its needs. In the very nature of things, 
because they are ill developed of body and mind, 
they must become industrially inefficient. They sink 
from depth to depth in the industrial abyss, 

** To endure wrongs darker than death or night." 

Where giant machines, inventors' brains, and ambi- 
tious immigrants in countless niunbers all conspire 
to narrow the labor market, they are ruthlessly 
thrust aside. They are not only unemployed but 
unemployable. They become paupers, driven into 
the morass of pauperism by forces that are practi- 
cally, for them, irresistible. Thus is the problem of 
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psup^rism perpetuating itself. And to the economic 
waste represented by the expenditure upon them in 
the schools must be added the further cost of their 
support as dependants and paupers. It is a vidous 
circle. 

X 

Hat these same conditions are a fruitful source of 
criminality is unquestionable. All our studies of 
juvenile delinquency point to the fact that a very 
largt proportion of the children who become truants, 
moral perverts, and criminals arc drawn from this 
Mune class of physically degenerat« children. It is 
commonplace nowadays to say that many of our 
criminals are not really criminals at all, but the vic- 
tims of physical or mental abnormalities, often directly 
traceable to tow nutrition. In observing a number 
of juvenile delinquents the proportion of ill-developed 
children is generally noticeable. Professor G. Stan- 
ley Hall says, "Juvenile criminals, as a class, are 
inferiw in body and mind to normal children, and 
. . . thrir social environment is no less inferior."" 
Professor Dawson found among boys and girls in 
reformatory institutions a tendency to lighter wei^t, 
rfiorter stature, and leas strength of grip; 16 per 
cent of them being "clearly nuffererH from low nu- 
trition." " Profi'smir Klim* has whown the name gen- 
eral condition in a <>triking .«tudy, and roriHiidos that 
"tow nutrition breeds discontent and a tendency to 
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run away."** A mass of very similar testimony 
might be cited from the records of the most competent 
investigators in this and other countries. It is the 
miiversal experience that a low standard of physical 
development is almost invariably associated with 
low mental and moral standards. 

It is no mere coincidence that inferiority of phy- 
sique should be thus universally and inseparably 
associated with inferiority of economic condition. It 
is not a mere coincidence that superiority of phy- 
sique should be generally associated with mental 
superiority. Nor will the suggestion of coincidence 
suffice to explain the universal association of low 
physical and mental development with criminal 
propensities. These facts possess a very definite, 
and very obvious, relation as cause and effect. The 
three main divisions of degeneracy, physical, mental, 
and moral, are inseparable and spring from the same 
causes. From the investigations which have been 
made in this country and from the voluminous Utera- 
ture upon the subject which similar investigations 
in European countries have produced, I am satisfied 
that poor, defective nutrition lies at the root of the 
physical degeneration of the poor; and a priori 
reasoning would justify the conclusion that the mental 
degeneracy evidenced by the enormous number of 
backward children, educational failures, and the moral 
degeneracy evidenced by increasing juvenile delin* 
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quency and crime, are due to the same fundamratat 
cause. From those data alone we might, with ample 
justification, adopt the words of a famous authority 
and say, " Defective nutrition lies at the base of all 
fonoB of degeneracy." ** We need not, however, 
rely upon this method, for there is no lack of direct 
testimony to show that low nutrition is the prime 
and most fruitful cause of mental dulnesa and its 
attendant evils. 

I do not wish to be understood as contending that 
F^yacal, mental, or moral defects never exist except 
as a result of defective nutrition, or that malnutrition 
never exists except as a result of poverty. I know, 
for instance, that a great many chiltlren are back- 
ward in their studies because they are handicapped 
by defects of vision or hearing, adenoid growths, and 
the like. Hiese are often easily curable, and the 
fitting of proper glaaaes, or the removal of adenoid 
growths by alight surgical operations, suffice to bring 
such children up to the stanilard of normality. In 
an examination of over 7000 l^hililren in New York 
public srhools one-third were found to have "defecta 
of vision, interfering with the proper pursuit of their 
studies." * In such cases malnutrition may or may 
not be the initial cause. Tliat defective vision is 
often attributable to low and impro(>er nutrition is 
beyond question. My contention Im that the vast 
majority of dull and backward children, whose oum* 
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ber makes a serious pedago^cal problem, and a stiU 
more serious social problem in that so many of them 
become either inefficient and dependent, or criminal, 
are dull and backward asa result of physical inferiority 
directly traceable to poor and inadequate feeding. 

A striking evidence of the association of under- 
feeding and mental dulness is afforded by the coin- 
cidence of numbers in the two classes wherever care- 
ful, expert investigations have been made. More 
than twenty years ago, as a result of some discussion 
upon the subject in the House of Commons, Dr. 
Crichton-Browne, the famous English authority upon 
mental diseases, prepared, at the request of the then 
vice-president of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, Mr. Mundella, a report upon the physical and 
mental condition of the children in the elementary 
schools of London.*' In that report Dr. Crichton- 
Browne pointed out that dulness, " sudden failure 
of intellect and languor of manner," so prevalent 
among poorer children, were generally associated 
with hunger and semi-starvation. Later, the British 
Medical Association appointed a committee conmsting 
of Drs. Hack Tuke, D. E. Shuttleworth, Fletcher 
Beach, and Francis Warner. TTiey visited 14 schools 
scattered over a wide area and having a total enrol- 
ment of about 5000 children. For the purposes of 
examination 809 children were selected, of which 
number 231 were classed in the report as bdng men- 
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tally duU, and 184 as showing evident ogns of defec- 
tive nutrition. Hie report adds, "We do not eup- 
pGoe that we noted defective nutrition in all cases in 
which it may have been present." Very often the 
cfHiditions noted arc coexistent, so a careful analysis 
of the fi(;ures was made, with the result that of the 
cases of mental dulness 28.50 per cent were found to 
be among those reported as sulTcring from defective 
nutrition, and the same proportion of mentally dull 
included in the cases of defective nutrition.** In the 
examination of the 7000 New York public school 
children already referred to, Dr. Cronin found 6S0 
casra of " bad mentaUty " and 632 cases of " bad nutri- 
tion." Similar investigations in several European 
dties, notably Turin, Christiania, and Paris, show 
very similar results. 

Hon concluave still is the testimony of experience 
in cases where school meals have been introduced. 
In 1883 Mr. Mundella, M.P., introducing the educa- 
tion estimates in the House of Commons, described 
an experiment which was being carried on in the 
elementary schools at Rousden by Sir Henry Peek 
in the way of providing a cheap, wholesome, and nu- 
tritious midday meal for the children. The cost of 
the meals wsh. according to Mr. Mundolla,who spoke 
from a fitatenient fuminhed by Sir Henry Peck him- 
self, less than two and a half cents per meal, live meals 
costing twelve cents. The school inspectors testified 
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that the results had been eminently satisfactory 
" both from a physical and educational point of view." 
The meals proved to be an incentive to more r^ular 
, attendance and, by providing the children with 
the requisite stamina, increased their mental efhciency, 
the result being an increased average of passes in the 
government examination upon which the govern- 
mental grants-in-^d were based.** In the following 
year, 1884, Mr. Jonathan Taylor, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Social Democratic Federation, induced 
the Sheffield School Board to introduce a system of 
providing cheap school dinners. It was found that 
a good, substantial meal, which Mr. Taylor describes 
as " sufficient in quantity and excellent in quahty, and 
forming such a dinner as satisfies myself, and which 
the teachers in the schools are in the habit of partak- 
ing of along with the children," could be provided 
at a cost of less than two cents per capita, that sum 
including the coat of fuel, cook's wages, and other 
working expenses. While, as the committee in charge 
reported to the school board, it was soon found that 
there were a large number of children who could not 
afford even two cents for a meal, the results of the 
experiment speedily manifested themselves in a 
marked physical and mental improvement in the chil- 
dren. It was particularly demonstrated that chil- 
dren who were formerly dull and backward showed 
much improvement in their work after they had par- 
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taken regularly of the school dinners for a short time." 
During the twenty years which have elapsed since 
these initial experinientB were made, many similar 
schemes have been introduced in British schools, 
and in every case so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain the facts, there has been a marked improvement 
in the physical and mental condition of the children 
a(Tecl«l- 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has given a most interesting 
account of an experiment in a "Special School for 
Defectives" at Tavistock Place, London, the pioneer 
school of it« kind in London. That it is a special 
school for physically defective children does not de- 
tract from the importance of the results noted. 
For some time there had been an arrangement 
whereby the children were provi<ieil with a midday 
meal for which their parents were charged three cents 
a day, the deficit being met by the managers from the 
school fund. Complaint was made by homic of the 
visitors interested in the exjM'riment that the meals 
were not ^ood rnou^h, not sufficiently nourishing 
fur children of that class, and the managers were pre- 
vailed U{>on to improve the dietary to a considerable 
extent. Mrs. Ward says: "The experiment of a 
more hberal and varied diet wat tried. More hot 
meat, more eggx, milk, cream, vi-f^'tables, and fruit 
were given. In conmijuence the chiUlren's ap|K>titefl 
largely increased, and the expense naturally increased 
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with them. The children's pence in May amounted 
to £3 135. 6d. (S17.64), and the cost of the food was 
£4 78. 2d. (S20.92) ; in June, after the more liberal 
scale had been adopted, the children's payments were 
still £3 13s. lOd. ($17.72), but the expenses had 
risen to £5 78. Sd. ($25.84). Meanwhile the physical 
and mental results of the increased expenditure are 
already unmistakable. Partially paralyzed children 
have been recovering strength in hands and limbs 
with greater rapidity than before. . . . The effect, 
indeed, is startling to those who have watched the 
experiment. Meanwhile, the teachers have entered 
in the log-book of the school their testimony to the 
increased power of work that the children have been 
showing since the new feeding has been adopted. 
Hardly any child now wants to he down during school 
time, whereas applications to he down used to be 
common ; and the children both learn and remember 
better:' " 

In Birmingham, England, a voluntary oi^niza^ 
tion started by the chairman of the School Board, 
Mr. George Dixon, provides meals during the winter 
months for something hke 2500 children. This 
committee provides a dinner, absolutely free of cost 
to the child, consisting principally of lentil soup and 
bread and jam. The cost to the organization, accord- 
ing to Dr. Airy, H.M.I., who gave testimony before 
the Inter-Departmental Committee," is less than one 
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dent per meal iocluaive, the manager's present salary 
bdng S500 per year. Formerly it was $750, but he 
voluntarily accepted the reduction to (500 when sub- 
scriptions b^an to fail off. Dr. Airy explained to 
the committee that the 2500 children thus fed by 
this charity constitute about 2| per cent of the 
child population of the entire city. No attempt 
whatever is made to deal with any children except 
those who are known to be "practically starving," 
the far larger number of children who, while being 
underfed and seriously so, still get some sort of food, 
enough to keep them from absolute destitution, being 
in no way provided for. One reason for the low 
standard of meals given is the desire of the committee 
to make them as unattractive as possible, so that few 
children will eat the dinners except absolutely forced 
by ^eer himger. Another reason I give in full from 
the "minutes of evidence" because of its bearing 
upon a phase of the problem already noted. Dr. 
Airy was asked concerning the lentil soup, " Is there 
any animal stock in it ? " and replied : " Yes, there is 
a certain amount, but not very much. It has been 
found by incessant experiment — because this is an 
experimental business year by year — tliat lentil soup 
was the best. A ularving chUd cannot take anything 
good; its stomach rejects U at once. We gave far loo 
good soup at first. It had to be found out by experi- 
mmit what Ihty would stand" " There ia aoother 
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charity in Birmingli&m which provides breakfasts 
of bread and cocoa and milk to practically the same 
class of destitute children. Several teachers and 
others connected with educational work in Binuing- 
ham have, in response to my inquiries, assured me 
that notwithstanding the fact that the quality of 
meals given is so poor, and that only the very lowest 
class of children is touched by the charity, there has 
been a marked improvement in the mental capacity 
of the children. One of the teachers, in a personal 
letter, says: "Of course, I have no means of proving 
it statistically for you ; our facihties for child study 
do not include any system of individual record books, 
by which method alone, it seems to me, could statis- 
tical data be gathered. But I know personally sev- 
eral children who have been in my own class in whom 
the mental improvement consequent upon their 
improved diet has been most marked. If observa- 
tion counts for anything at all, and I suppose it does, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the mental im- 
provement in a large number of children has been 
simply marvellous." 

In Norway it has been for several years the custom 
of the school authorities in several munidpalities to 
provide, free of charge, a good dinner for all school 
children who care to avail themselves of it. The 
dinners are prepared in a central kitchen-station and 
sent out in boxes to the various schools, special 
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appliances being used to keep the meals hot. The 
diooere cooaifit usually of soup, porridge, meat, 
vf^tables, and bread for the ordinary children, and 
s special dietary for weak, sick, or defective children.** 
This system of free dinners was introduced as a result 
of a series of experimenta made in Christiania. It 
was found that the number of backward, dull chil- 
dren who came from the poorer districU was much 
higher than elsewhere, and that they were, as a nile, 
inferior in physical development. So great was the 
progress made by the children in several classes in 
which the experiment of giving them one good meal 
each day was tried that the school authorities were 
induced to introduce the system generally into the 
schools. A member of the Municipal Council of 
Trondhjem says, speaking of the free school dinner 
system, "Norway now interprets civilization to mean 
that society must conspire to save its children from 
the hostile forces of unequal economic conditions, 
and to sectuT for them equal opportunities an<l help- 
ful conditions for the development of their highest 
and best pfts." 

Am a result of a careful study of the problem of 
how bmt to deal with the backward child, and a com- 
parison of her own olwrrvations with those of 
t^-achers an<l others in Norway and Franco (where 
the canHna gcolaire* have liocn atU'ndiil with results 
very similar to those attained in Norway), a New 
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York teacher in charge of a large class of such chil- 
dren decided to try the experiment of feeding them.** 
"To build up their intellects is the task we have to 
accomplish," she said to the writer, "and I have 
found that that can best be done through building 
up their bodies first and so securing a decent physical 
basis to work upon." The children contribute a cent 
each per day to a fund administered by the teacher, 
who provides each child with a cup of warm milk 
every morning in the middle of the session. Should 
any child for any reason be unable to contribute its 
share, it is not deprived of the milk on that account, 
the small deficit being made up out of the teacher's 
own purse. In addition to the milk the children 
get such of the products of the cooking classes as are 
suitable for them, three days a week. It is a small 
experiment, too small indeed to justify any sweeping 
generalization from it, but it is nevertheless impor- 
tant in that it confirms fully the experience of foreign 
investigators that a very large proportion of the 
children who are mentally dull need only to be prop- 
erly fed in order to enable their minds to develop 
normally. 

A somewhat similar method of feeding the children 
has been tried for three years at Speyer School, the 
practice and experimental school of Teachers C!ol- 
lege, Columbia University.*' The children of the 
lower grades are supplied with milk and crackers at 
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ten o'clock in the morning, and "the teachers are 
UDAiumous in the statement that the children are 
all happier and more able to work" in consequence 
of being fed. Them various experiments demon- 
fltnte beyond question that underfeeding is respon- 
■ble for much of the mental degeneracy among 
sduxil children and the resulting failure of so many 
of them to profit by the education which we provide 
for th«Q. More than that, they point unerringly 
to the lemedy. 

XI 

Summarising, briefly, the results of this investiga- 
tioD, the problem of poverty as it affects school children 
may be stated in a few lines. All the data available 
tend to show that not less than 2,000,000 children 
<rf aehool age in the l'nite<l States are the victinia 
ct poverty which denies them common necessities, 
particularly ade<iuate nourishment. As a result of 
this privation they are far inferior in physical devel- 
ofMnent to their more fortunate fellows. Tliis in- 
tmonty of physique, in turn, is responmble for much 
mental and moral degeneration. Such children are 
in very many cases incapable of successful mental 
effort, and much of our national expenditure for 
education is in consetiuencc an alwolut*' waste. With 
their enfeebled bodies and minds we turn these 
children adrift unfittetl for the struggle of life, which 
tends to become k(>encr with every advance in our 
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induatrial development, and because of their lack 
of physical and mental training they are found to 
be inefficient industrially and dangerous socially. 
They become dependent, paupers, and the procrea- 
tors of a. pauper and dependent race. 

Here, then, is a problem of awful magnitude. In 
the richest country on earth hundreds of thousands 
of children are hterally damned to Ufeloi^, helpless, 
and debasing poverty. They are plunged in the 
earUest and most important years of character forma- 
tion into that terrible maelstrom of poverty which 
casts so many thousands, ay, millions, of physical, 
mental, and moral wrecks upon the shores of our 
social Ufe. For them there is httle or no hope of 
escape from the blight and curse of pauperism unless 
tlie nation, pursuing a pohcy of enUghtened self- 
interest and protection, decides to save them. In the 
Toun, this vast sum of poverty is due to causes of 
a purely impersonal nature which the victims cannot 
control, such as sickness, accident, low wages, and 
unemployment. Personal causes, such as ignorance, 
thriftlessness, gambling, intemperance, indolence, 
wife-desertion, and other vices or weaknesses, are 
also responsible for a good deal of poverty, though 
by no means most of it as is sometimes urged by 
superficial observers. There are many thousands 
of temperate and industrious workers who are 
miserably poor, and many of those who are thriftless 
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at intemperate are the victims of poverty's degen- 
erating iofluencea.** But whether a child's hunger 
and privation is due to some fault of its parents or to 
causes beyond their control, the fact of its suffering 
remains, and its impaired physical and mental 
strength tends almost irrmatibly to make it ineffi- 
rient as a citixen. Whatever the caune, therefore, 
of its privation, society must, as a measure of self- 
protection, take upon itself the responsibility of 
caring for the child. 

Hiore can be no compromise upon this vital punt. 
Those who say that society should refuse to do any- 
thing for those children who are the victims of thnr 
parento" vices or weaknessofl adopt a singularly 
intlefenaible attitude. In the firnt place it is bar- 
barously unjust to allow the xins of the parents to 
bring punishment and suffering upon the child, to 
damn the innocent and unoffending. No more 
Mrious doctrine than thin, which so many excellent 
and well-intentioned perwons are fond of preaohing, 
has ever been formulated by human pervenqty. 
Carrie<l to its lo^cal end, it would deHtroy all legis- 
lation for the protectitin of children from cruel 
parents or giiardianx. It is strange that the doc- 
trinain- atlvocatttt of (Iuh brulHl gosjH-l should over- 
|(Kik itt* praclical ri)ii.>M-<iiieim-!(. If di.-«rriiiiiimticin 
wf-re to l>e iiiailf at nil, it should Ih' in fitviir of, rallier 
tlian against, the children of drunken and profligati! 
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parents. For these children have a special claim 
upon society for protection from wrongs in the shape 
of influences injurious to their physical and moral 
well-being, and tending to lead them into evil and 
degrading ways. The half-starved child of the in- 
ebriate is not less entitled to the protection of society 
than the victim of inhuman physical torture. 

Should these children be excluded from any sys- 
tem of feeding adopted by the state upon the ground 
that their parents have not fulfilled their parental 
responsibiUties, society joins in a conspiracy against 
their very lives. And that conspiracy ultimately 
and inevitably involves retribution. In the interests 
and name of a beguiling economy, fearful that if it 
assimies responsibiUty for the care of the child of 
inebriate parents, it will foster and encourage their 
inebriety and neglect, society leaves the children 
surroimded by circumstances which practically force 
them to become drunkards, physical and moral 
wrecks, and procreators of a like degenerate progeny. 
Then it is forced to accept the responsibiUty of their 
support, either as paupers or criminals. That is the 
stern Nemesis of retribution. Where an enlightened 
system of child saving has been followed, this prin- 
ciple has been clearly recognized. In Minnesota, 
for example, the state assimies the responsibility 
for the care of such children as a matter of self-pro- 
tection. To quote the language of a report of the 
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State Public School at Owatonna: "It is for eco- 
nomic as well as for humane reasona that this work is 
done. The state is thus protecting itself from dangers 
to which it would be exposed in a very few years if 
these chUdreo were reared in the conditions which 
BO injiuiously affect them." ** Whatever steps may 
be taken to pimish, or make responsible to the state, 
those parents who by their vice and n^Iect bring 
suffering and want upon their children, the children 
themselves should be saved. 

To the contention that society, having assumed 
the responnbility of insisting that every child shall 
be educated, and provithng the means of education, 
is necessarily bound to assume the responsibility of 
seeing that they arc made fit to receive that education, 
so far as possible, there does not seem to be any con- 
vincing ansn'er. It will be objected that for society 
to do this would mean the destruction of the respon- 
sibility of the parents. That is obviously true. But 
it is equally true of education itself, the responsi- 
bility for which society has assumed. Some indi- 
vidualists there are who contend that society is 
wrong in doing this, and their opposition to the pro- 
posal that it should undertake to provide the children 
with food is far more logical than that of thone who 
bcUeve that soriety should a.<wuine the responsibility 
of educating the child, but not that of ecjuipping it 
with the necessary physical basis for that education. 
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'Hie fact is that society indsts upon the education 
of the children, not, primarily, in their interests nor 
in the interests of the parents, but in its own. All 
legislation upon child labor, education, child guar- 
dianship in general, is based upon a denial of pro- 
prietary righta to children by their parents. The 
child belongs to society rather than to its parents. 
Further, private charity, which is the only alter- 
native suggestion offered for the solution of this 
problem, equally removes responsibility from the 
parents and is open to other weightier objections. 
In the first place, where it succeeds, it is far more 
demoralizing than such a system of public support 
provided at the public cost, as the child's birthright, 
could possibly be. Still more important is the fact 
that private charity does not succeed in the vast 
majority of instances. To their credit, it must be 
remembered that the poor as a class refuse to beg or 
to parade their poverty. They suffer in silence and 
never seek alms. Pride and the shame of begging 
seal their lips. Here, too, the question of the children 
of inebriate, dissolute, worthless parents enters. 
Every one who has had the least experience of chari- 
table work knows that these are the persons who 
are moat relieved by charity. They do not hesitate 
to plead for charity. "I have not strength to dig; 
to beg I am ashamed," is the motto of the self- 
respecting, silent, suffering poor. The failure of 
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charity h incontestable. As some witty FrenchmaD 
has well said, "Charity creates one-half the misery 
she relievos, but cannot relieve one-half the misery 
she creates." 

It is iiiiijossible to enter here into a tUscusnon of 
the question of cost, but the argument that society 
could not afford to untlertake this further responsi- 
biiity must be briefly considered. In view of our 
Well-nigh boundless resources there ia email reaaoD 
for ihr belief that we cannot provide for the needs of 
all <iur children. If it were true that we could not 
provide for their necessities, then wholesale death 
would Im' merciful and <lesirable. At any rate, it 
would Im> far better to fee<l them first, n^lecting 
thpir etiuration altogether, than to waste our sub- 
stance in the brutally senseless endeavor to educate 
thi'ni wliilr they starve and pine for bread. There 
can \)0 little dmibt that the economic waste involved 
in fruitless rhanly, and the still vaster waste in- 
volve<l in the maintenance of the dependent and 
criminal classes wlinw degi>neracy is mainly attrib- 
utable lo underfcetling in childhood, amount to a 
sum far exci-etling tbe cost of providing adequate 
nutrition for every child. It is essentially a ques- 
tion of the prujHT adju.<ilmeiil of our means to our 
ni-e(L«. Othcrwixe wc must admit the utter failure 
of our civilization and confess tlut, in the l a n guage 
of Sophocles, it is 
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''Happiest beyond compare 

Never to taste of life ; 
Happiest in order next, 

Being bom, with quickest speed 
Thither again to turn 

From whence we came." * 

* (Sdiptu Coloneu$. 
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THE WORKING CHILD 

■ In thia boMled Und of f i«edom than ara bonded htby ilftTM, 
And tha bniij world goea hy and doei not hood. 
Tbej are driren to the mill, juit to glut aad onriUl 
Banting coffers of tb« mighty monaroh. Greed. 
When they periih we are told it U God'a will. 
Oh, the roaring of the mill, of the mill I " 

_£lla Wkbblks Wilmz. 



It id a Martling uid suggestive fact that the very 
force which Aristotle, the profoundest thinker of 
antiquity, regarded as the only agency through which 
the aboUtion of slavery might be made possible, 
(•erved, when at laflt it was evolved, not to destroy 
slavery, but to extend it ; to enslave in a new form 
of bondage those who hitherto had been free. Aris- 
totle regarded slavery as a banc institution and saw 
no possiblp means whereby it might ever be dia- 
pensed with, "except perhaps by the aid of machines." 
He Mud, "If every tool . . . could do the work 
that befilA it, ju»t tm the rreations of Diedaluii 
niovofl of themselves, or the tri|K>(U of flephawtos 
went of their own accord; if the weaverii' shuttles 
were to weave of theniftelves, then there would be 
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no need of apprentices for the master workers, or 
slaves for the lords." * When more than two thou- 
sand years had passed, a machine, a wonderful, com- 
plex tool, almost literally fulfilling his conditions, 
was invented. 

We speak of the power-loom as Cartwright's in- 
vention, but in truth it was the joint production of 
numberless inventors, most of them unknown to 
history, and some of whom lived and labored long 
before Aristotle sat at Plato's feet in the great school 
at Athens. Looking at a modern power-loom in 
one of our great factories not long ago, I asked the 
name of the inventor, which was readily enough 
given. But as I watched the marvellous mechanism 
with its many wheels, levers, and springs, I wondered 
how much of it could be said to have had its origin 
in the brain of the inventor in question. Who in- 
vented the wheel, the lever, the spring? Who in- 
vented the first rude loom, reproduced, in principle, 
in the wonderful looms of the twentieth century? 
No man knows. We do not know the name of the 
inventor of the loom figured in all its details upon the 
tomb of the ancient Egyptian at Beni Hassan;' 
we do not know who invented the loom which the 
Greek vase of 400 B.C. depicts, — a loom which, so 
William Morris tells us, is in all respects hke those in 
use in Iceland and the Faroe Islands in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century." Many thousands of 
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y'-Ar- :ii:'», in ih*- -iinpl'' liil'.-il r(.iiiiiiiiiil-i:i of prii:.!- 
tiv<* iiiim, tlic great bod-rock invcntioiKs were evolved. 
Thoikiiands of years of human experience led up to 
the ribbon-loom which, in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, brought sentence of death upon the 
poor inventor of Danzig * whose very name has been 
forgotten. This ribbon-loom was a near approach 
to the wonderful tool of which Aristotle dreamed 
as the liberator of enslaved man. 

The work of improvement went on, and the power- 
loom came; "weavers' shuttles were to weave of 
themselves*' in a well-nigh Uteral sense. The great 
machine tool became an accomplished fact. It had 
been forged upon the anvil of human necessity 
through countless centuries. But the revolution 
it wrought, or, rather, the revolution of which it 
was the expression, was not a revolution of liberation. 
A hundred and twenty years have elapsed since then, 
and still the prophecy of free<lom has not been ful- 
filled; there arc still "slaves for the lords." 

** Fast ftnd fatter, our iron niMter, 
The thing we niftd«, for erer driTet, 
Bidi till grind troMunii and fmtbion pleMiii% 
For other hopM and other liret." 

Children have always workcnl, but it is only ance 
the reign of the machine that their work has been 
synonymous with slavery. Under the old form 
of simple, domestic industry even the v^y young 
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children were assigned their share of the work in the 
family. But this form of child labor was a good 
and wholesome thing. There may have been abuses; 
children may have suffered from the ignorance, 
cupidity, and brutality of fathers and mothers, but 
in the main the child's share in the work of the fam- 
ily was a good thing. In the first place, the child 
was associated in its work with one or both of its 
parents, and thus kept imder all those influences 
which we deem of most worth, the influences of home 
and parental care. Secondly, the work of the child 
constituted a major part of its education. And it 
was no mean education, either, which gave the world 
generation after generation of glorious craftsmen. 
The seventeenth-century glass-blower of Venice or 
Murano, for instance, learned his craft from his 
father in this manner, and in turn taught it to his 
son. There was a bond of interest between them; 
a parental pride and interest on the part of the father 
infinitely greater and more potent for good than any 
commercial relation would have allowed. On the 
part of the child, too, there was a filial pride and 
devotion which found its expression in a spirit of 
emulation, the spirit out of which all the rich 
glory of that wonderfully rich craft was bom. So, 
too, it was with the potters of ancient Greece, and 
with the tapestry weavers of fourteenth-century 
France. In the golden age of the craftsman, child 
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labor was child training In the noblest and best sense. 
The training of hand and heart and brain was the 
end achieved, even where it was not the sole purpose 
of the child's labor. 

But with the coming of the machine age all this 
was changed. The craftsman was supplanted by 
the tireless, soulless machine. Tbe child still worked, 
but in a great factory throbbing with the vibration 
of swift, intricate machines. In place of parental 
interest and afTection there was the harsh, pitileas 
authority of an employer or his agent, looking, not 
to the child's well-being and skill as an artificer, but 
to the supplying of a great, ever widening market 
for cash gain. 

It is not without ita agnificance that the ribbon- 
loom which in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century caused the workmen of England to riot, the 
same machine which, later, was publicly burnt in 
Hamburg by order of the Senate, should have been 
described as "enabling a totally inexperienced boy" 
to set the whole loom with all its shuttles in motion, 
"by amply moving a rod backwards and forwards."' 
It was as though the new mechanical invention had 
been designed with the express purpose of laying 
the burden of the world's work upon child shoulders; 
as though some evil genius had <leliberately contrived 
that the nation of progress should 

■— Sund, to mon tba wotU, o& a child's hMkrt.' 
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There is do more terrible page in history than that 
which records the enslavement of mere babies by 
the industrial revolution of the eighteenth century 
in England. Not even the crucifixion of twenty 
thousand slaves along the highways by Scipio excels 
it in horror. 

Writing in 1795, Dr. Aikin gives a vivid account 
of the evils which had ah-eady been introduced in 
the factory districts by the new system of manufac- 
ture.* He mentions the destruction of the best 
features of home Ufe, the spread of filth, thriftless- 
ness, poverty, and disease, and says that the demand 
for "children for the cotton mills" had become 
very great. To get children for the cotton mills 
was not easy at first. Parental love and pride were 
ranged against the new system, denying its demands. 
Accustomed to the old domestic system, the associa- 
tion of all the members of the family in manufacture 
as part of the domestic life, they regarded the new 
industrial forms with repugnance. It was considered 
a degradation for a child to be sent into the factories, 
especially for a girl, whose whole life would be blasted 
thereby. The term "factory girl" was an insulting 
epithet, and the young woman who bore it could not 
hope for other, better employment, nor yet for 
marriage with any but the very lowest and despised 
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of meQ. Not till they were forced by sheer hunger 
aDd misery, through the reduction of wages to the 
level of starvation, could the respectable workers be 
induced to send their children into the factories. In 
the meantime they made war upon the " iron men," 
afl the machines were called, but of course in vain. To 
puch a conflict there could be only one end, — human 
beingn of flesh and blood could not prevail agunst 
the iron monsters, their competitors. 

But the manufacturers wantetl children, and they 
got them from the workhouses. It was not diffi- 
cult to persuade Bumbledom to get ri<l of its pauper 
children, especially when its conscience was salved 
by the specious pretext that the children were to be 
taught new trades, as apprentices. "Alfred," the 
anonymous author of the HiMory of the Factory 
Movement,^ pves a thrilling description of the hor- 
rible inhumanity and wickedness of this practice of 
sending parish apprentices, " without remorse or 
inquiry, to be wed up as the cheapest raw material 
in the market." TTie mill owners would first com- 
municate with the overseers of the poor, and the 
latter would fix suitable dates for the manufacturers 
or their agents to examine the children. Tbase 
chosen were then conveye<i to their destination, 
clfwely packnl in wagonn or canaMxiftt.-*. Tlience- 
furth they were doomed to the most miserable sla- 
very. A class of "traffickers" in child slaves aroae. 
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These men made a profitable busmess of supplying 
children to the manufacturers. They deposited 
their victims in dark, dank cellars, where the sales 
to the manufacturers or their agents were made. 
"The mill owners, by the light of lanterns being able 
to examine the children, thdr limbs and stature 
having undergone the necessary scrutiny, the bar- 
gtun was struck, and these poor innocents were 
conveyed to the mills." Their plight was appalling. 
TTiey received no wages, and they were so cheap, 
their places so easly filled, that the mill owners did 
not even take the trouble to ^ve them decent food 
or clothing. "In stench, in heated rooms, amid the 
whirUng of a thousand wheels, Uttle fingers and fittle 
feet were kept in ceaseless action, forced into unnat- 
ural activity by blows from the heavy hands and 
feet of the merciless overlooker, and the infliction 
of bodily pain by instruments of punishment invented 
by the sharpened ingenuity of insatiable selfishness." 
Robert Bfincoe, himself an apprentice who, at 
seven years of age, was sent from a London work- 
house to a cotton mill near Nottingham, gives a 
harrowing but well-authenticated account of actual 
experience.* He tells how the apprentices used to 
be fed upon the same coarse food as that given to 
the master's pigs, and how he and his fellow-victims 
used joyfully to say when they saw the swine being 
fed, "The pigs are served; it will be our turn next." 
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. . . "When the swine were hungry," he says, 
"they used to grunt bo loud, they obtained the wa^ 
fiTBt to quiet them. The apprentices could be intimi- 
dated, and made to keep Btill." Blincoe describes 
how, for fattening, the pigs were often given meat 
balls, or dumplings, in their wash, and how he and 
the other apprentices who were kept near the pig- 
sties used to slip away and slyly steal as many of 
these dimiplings from the pigs as possible, hastening 
away with them to a hiding-place, where they were 
greedily devoured. "TTie pigs . . . learned from 
experience to guard their food by various expedients. 
Made wise by repeated losses, they kept a sharp 
lookout, and the moment they ascertained the ap- 
proach of the half'famisheil apprentices, they set 
up BO loud a chorus of snorts and grunts, it was heard 
in the kitchen, when out rushed the swineherd, armed 
with a whip, from which combined means of protec- 
tion for the Hwiae this accidental source of obtaiiung 
a good dinner was soon lost. Such was the contest 
carried on for some time at Litton Mill between the 
half-famished apprentices and the well-fed swine." 
Ibe children were worked sixteen hours at a stretch, 
by day and by night. They slept by turns and relays 
in beds that were never allowed to cool, one set being 
sent to bed as soon as the others had gone to their 
toil. Children of both sexes and all ages, from five 
years upward, were indiscriminately herded together, 
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with the result that vice and disease flourished. 
Sometimes the unfortunate victims would try to run 
away, and to prevent this all who were suspected of 
such a tendency had irons riveted on their ankles 
with long Imks reaching up to theu* hips. In these 
chains they were compelled to work and sleep, young 
women and girls as well as boys. Many children 
contrived to commit suicide, some were unquestion- 
ably beaten to death; the death-rate became so 
great that it became the custom to bury the bodies 
at night, secretly, lest a popular uprising be provoked.* 

Worse still, the cupidity of British Bumbledom 
was aroused, and it became the custom for overseers 
of the poor to insist that one imbecile child at least 
should be taken by the mill owner, or the traflBcker, 
with every batch of twenty children. In this manner 
the parish got rid of the expense of maintaining its 
idiot children. What became of these unhappy 
idiots will probably never be known, but from the 
cruel fate of the children who were sane, we may judge 
how awful that of the poor imbeciles must have 
been. 

Even in the one factory of the time which was 
heralded as a model for the manufacturers to copy, 
the mill at New Lanark, Scotland, owned by Mr. 
David Dale and afterward made famous by the great 
and good Robert Owen, his son-in-law, conditions 
were, from a twentieth-century point of view, simply 
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ibocldng, despite the fact that it was the subject of 
glowing praise in the Annual Register for 1792, aod 
that, like some of our modern factories, it had be- 
come generally regarded as a Rcmi-philanthropic 
establishment. Robert Owen tells us in bis auto- 
Inography that "children were received as early as 
six yearn old, the pauper authorities declining to seod 
them at any later age." These little children worked 
from tax in the morning tilt seven in the evening, and 
after that thty were supposed to be educated! "Hie 
poor children hate<l their slavery; many absconded ; 
... at thirteen or fifteen years old, when their ap- 
prenticeship expirwi, they commonly went oflf to 
Edinburgh or Olaf^ow, . . . altogether admirably 
trainni for swelling the mass of vice and misery in 
the towns."" And all this while British philan- 
thropists were agitating the question of at^o eman- 
cipation, an<l raising funds for that object I 

llianks, mainly, to the agitation of On'en, a move- 
ment was begun to endeavor to improve the lot of 
these little child slaves. This movement received 
a tremendous impetus from the fearful epidemic 
which, in 1790-1800, sprefci through the faetwy 
districts of Manchester and the Hurrounding country. 
An inquiry into the raiises of thi.« epidemic ascribed 
it In overwork, waul nnd ]KK)r fiHNi, wre(che<l cloth- 
ing, IhmI ventilation, and overcrowding, especially 
among the children." .\i> a rrault the first art for 
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the protection of child workers was passed through 
the parliamentary exertions of Sir Robert Peel, 
himself a master manufacturer. It was a very small 
measure of reUef which this act afforded, but it is 
nevertheless a most important statute to students of 
industrial legislation as the "first definitely in re- 
straint of modem factory labor and in general oppo- 
sition to the laissez-faire policy in industry/'" It 
was the first factory act ever passed by the British 
Parliament. It placed no limit upon the age at which 
children might be employed; it applied only to 
apprentices, and not to children "under the super- 
vision of their parents;" it reduced the hours of 
labor to twelve per day, and provided for the cloth- 
ing, instruction, and reUgious training of the children. 
These provisions were clearly a survival of an indus- 
trial system based upon paternal interest and au- 
thority. 

One immediate effect of the act of 1802 was the 
practical break-up of the pauper apprentice system. 
But it must be remembered that this system was 
already outworn, and it is extremely improbable 
that it would have continued to any great extent, 
even if the act of 1802 had not been passed. It had 
served its purpose, but was no longer essential to the 
manufacturers.^' Notwithstanding that it intro- 
duced a revolutionary principle, as we have seen, 
the act excited no opposition from the manufacturers. 
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The reason for this is not difficult to determine. 
Wages had been forced down to the starvation level 
through the competition of the pauper apprentices 
with free, adult labor, with the result that poverty 
abounded. Parents were ready now to send their 
children into the mills. Hunger had conquered their 
prejudices — the iron man had triumphed over 
human flesh and blood. 

It is not my purpose to trace the growth of EDgliofa 
l^pslation against child labor. This brief historical 
ski-tch is introduced for quite another purpose, to 
wit, to show the origm of our modern problem of 
child slavery and dt^radation. Suffice it to aay, 
then, that the " free" children who went into the mills 
by their parents' "consent" were iJmost as badly 
off as the pauper apprentices had been. They were 
treatetl just as brutally. Kven in 1830, before a 
meeting of philanthropists and clergy in Bradford, 
Richard Oastler, the " King of the Factory Children," 
pouUi hold up an overseer's whip, saying, "This 
was hard at work in this town last week." " And 
on the 16th of March, 1832, Michael Sa<ilpr, M.P., 
in moving the second reading of his Ten Hours 
Hill in the House of Commons, could say: "Sir. 
ehildn>n are N'aten with thongs prcpan^l for tli<- 
pur|Ktse. Yes, the females of this country, no matter 
whether children or gronn up, I hardly know which 
is the more <UsgU8ttng outrage, are beaten upon the 
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arms, face, and bosom — beaten in your ' free mar- 
ket' of labour, as you term it, like slaves. . . . 
These are the instruments!'* (Here, says the report 
in Hansard^s Parliamentary D^ates, the honorable 
member exhibited some black, heavy leathern thongs, 
one of them fixed in a sort of handle, the smack of 
which, when struck upon the table, resoimded through 
the House.) "They are quite equal tb breaking an 
arm, but the bones of the yoimg ... are pliant. The 
marks, however, are long visible, and the poor wretch 
is flogged, I say, like a dog, by the tyrant overlooker. 
We speak with execration of the cart-whip of the 
West Indies, but let us see this night an equal feeling 
against the factory thong of England." " In some 
memorable verses this noble parliamentary leader 
of the movement for factory legislation has described 
such a whipping scene. The poem is too long to 
quote in its entirety: — 

" * Father, I'm up, but weary, 
I scarce can reach the door, 
And long the way and dreary— 
Oh, carry me once more 1 ' 

^Her wasted form seemed nothing -• 
The load was at his heart, 
The sufferer he kept soothing 
Till at the mill they part. 
The overlooker met her, 
As to her frame she crept, 
And with his thong he beat her 
And cursed her as she wept. 
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■ AU night witb tortand (eeUDg, 
H« w»Uhed his ipeechleM child, 
While, clou bolide her kneeling 
She knew him not, Dor uniled. 
Agftin tfa« factory's riagiag 
Hm la(t perc«ptioDi tried; 
When, from her itrKw bed spriiiging, 
•Tutimal- ibe shrieked, ud died t " >• 

A Committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to investigst* the grounds of Sadler's demand 
for (he Ten Hours Bill. From the mass of evidence 
of almost unspeakable cruelty, I quote ooly one brief 
passage from the testimouy of one Jonathan Downe, 
himself a mill hand: "Provided a child should be 
drowsy (there were plenty working at six years of 
age), the overlooker walks around the room with a 
stick in hit* hand, and he touches the child on the 
slioulder, and says, 'Come here!' In the comer o( 
the room is an iron cistern; it is filled with water; 
he takes this hoy, and hokling him up by his legs, 
di|)s him overhead in the cistern, and sends him to 
his task for the remainder of the day ; and that boy 
is to stand dripping as he is at his work — be has no 
chanoe of drjing himself." " 

Surh, (hen, was rhild labor at its worst; such the 
immediate effects uf the intnxluction of groat me- 
rhanical inventions which the wisest of the ancients 
believ4tl would lilierale men from all forms of Iwndage 
and destroy every vestige of slavery, — a hope which 
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• % * • 

for many of ufe has not been shattered, even by a 
century and a quarter of disappointment. 'Hap- 
pily, we in the United States have been practically 
free from some of the worst* evils of England's ex- 
perience, yet it is only too true that we have to-day 
a child-labor problem of terrible magnitude, chal- 
lenging the heart and brain of the nation to find a 
solution. We, too, are permitting the'^giant "iron 
men" to enslave our babies. The machine is our 
modern Moloch^ and' we feed it with precious child 
lives. . • 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the presenta- 
tion of the darkest side of England's experience may 
have the effect of inducing in some minds a certain 
spirit of content, — a pharisaical thanksgiving that 
we are "not as other men'' have been in a past that 
is not very remote. I accept, gladly, the issue 
implied in that attitude. It is no part of my purpose 
to discount the social and ethical gains which have 
resulted from the struggle against child labor, or to 
paint in imduly dark colors the problem as it presents 
itself to us in the United States to-day. No good 
purpose is served by exaggeration; progress is not 
quickened by denying the progress that has been 
made. 

The inferno of child torture which the records of 
nineteenth-century England picture so vividly has 
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more than historical interest for us. It was the 
result of a policy of laiasez fain on the part of the 
government, and that policy ha« its advocates in 
the United States to-<lay. In our legislative aflsem- 
bties, and through the press, able and earnest men — 
some of them earnest only in their devotion to Mam- 
mon — are advocating that policy and forever crying 
out, in the words of the old phyaocrata, "Let alone; 
the world revolves of itself." When that cry of 
taugfz faire is raised, despite the fact that children 
of four years arc found at work in the canning fac- 
tories of New York Stat<>," and little prls of five 
and six yearx are found working by night in Southern 
cotton millit,'* it is not too much to assimie that only 
a vigilant and constantly protesting public conscience 
protects us from conditions as revolting as any of 
those experienced in the black night of England's 
org>- of greed. Capital has neither morals nor ideals ; 
its interests are always and everywhere exprewible 
in terms of cash profits. Capital in the United Stat«fl 
in the twentieth century calls for children as loudly 
as it called in England a century ago. 

\Miatever advance has been made in the direction 
of the legislative protection of children from the 
awful eon«e<iuenees of premature exploitation, has 
been nia<le in the face of bitter opiKwition from the 
exploiters. In the New York l^egislalure, during 
the aesaon of 1<J03, the owners of the canning (ac- 
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tones of the etate used thdr utmost power to have 
their industry exempted from the humane but inad- 
equate provisions of the Child Labor Law, notwith- 
standing tiiat babies four years old were known to 
be working in their factories. The Northern owners 
of Alabama cotton mills secured the repeal of the 
law passed in that state in 1887 prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen years of ^e for 
more than eight hours in a day; and when, later, the 
Alabama Child Labor Committee sought to secure 
legislative protection for children up to twelve years 
of age, paid agents of the mill owners appeared before 
the l^slature and persistently opposed their efforts," 
Similar testimony might be given from practically 
every state where any attempt has been made to 
legislate against the evil of child labor. Even such 
a responsible organ of capitahst opinion as the Manvr 
facturers' Record editorially denounces all child-labor 
legislation as wrong and immoral I " There are, of 
course, honorable exceptions, but as a class the em- 
ployers of labor are persistent in their opposition to 
all such legislation. 

According to the census of 1900 there were, in the 
United States in that year, 1,752,187 children under 
sixteen years of age employed m gainful occupations. 
Of itself that is a terrible sum, but all authorities are 
agreed that it does not fully represent the magnitude 
of the child-labor problem. It is well known that 
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many thousands of children are working under the 
protection of certificatea in which they are falsely 
repreeentcd as being of the legal age for employment. 
When a child of twelve gets a certificate declaring 
its age to be fifteen, it needs only to work a year, to 
be in reality thirteen years old, in order to be classed 
as an adult over sixteen years of age. Such certifi- 
cates have been, and in many cases still are, ridicu- 
lously easy to obtain, it being only necessary for one 
of the parents or guardians of a child to swear before 
a notar>' that the child has reachoil the minimum age 
requinn] by law. The result has been the promotion 
of child slavery and illiteracy through the wholesale 
perjury of parents and guardians." I have known 
scores of instances in which children ten or eleven 
years old were employed through the possession of 
certificates stating tliat they were thirteen or four- 
teen. I remember asking one little lad his age, in 
Pittslon, Pennsylvania, during the anthracite coal 
cthke of 1902. He certainly did not look more than 
ten yean old, but he answered Iwldly, "I'm thirteen, 
sir." \V'hen I askeil him how long he had been at 
work, he replied, "Mon-'n a year gone, sir." After- 
ward I met his father at one of the strikers' mretingB, 
and he told me that the lad was only a few days over 
eleven years of age, and that li<- went to work as a 
"breaker boy" before he was ten. "Wc'm a big 
fam'ly," be said in excuse. "There's six kids an' 
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th' missis an' me. Wi' me pay so small, I was glad 
to give a quarter to have the papers (certificate) 
filled out so's he could bring in a trifle Uke other boys." 
Afterward I came across several similar cases. 

That is only one of many reasons for supposing 
that the census figures do not adequately represent 
the extent to which child labor prevails. Another 
is the tremendous number of children of school 
age, and below the age at which they may be 
legaUy employed, who do not attend school. In 
New York State, for instance, there were more than 
76,000 children between the ages of ten and four- 
teen years who were out of school during the 
whole of the twelve months covered by the census 
of 1900, and nearly 16,000 more in the same age 
period who attended school less than five months 
in the year.** Careful investigation in Phila- 
delphia showed that in one year, "after deduct- 
ing those physically imable to attend school, 16,100 
children, between the ages of eight and thirteen," 
were out of school, and a similar condition is reported 
to exist throughout the whole of Pennsylvania.** 
The Child Labor Conmiittee of Pennsylvania gives 
a list of nearly one hundred different kinds of work 
at which children between the ages of eight and 
thirteen were found to be employed in Philadelphia 
alone. In practically every industrial centre this 
margin of children of school age and below the 
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l^al age for employmeDt, who do not attend school, 
exists. It is impossible for any one who is at all 
coDversant with the facts to resist the conclustoa 
that, after making all posmble allowances for other 
causes, by far the lai^er part of these absentees 
are at work. Thousands find employment in fac- 
tories and stores; others find employment in some 
of the many street trades, selling newspapers, ped- 
dling, running errands for small storekeepers, and the 
tike. Many others arc not "employed " in the 
strict sense of the word at all, because they work 
in their homes, asmsting their parents. Their coo- 
dition is generally niuch worse than that of the 
children regularly employed in factories and work- 
shops. In excluding theni the census figures omit 
a very large class of child workers who are the vic- 
tims of the worst conditions of all. I am convinced 
that the nuDiber of children under fifteen years of 
age who work is much larger than the official figures 
give, notwithstanding that these are supposed to 
pve the numlier of all workers under sixteen years 
of age. It would, I think, be quite within the mark 
to say that the number of child workers under fifteen 
is at least 2.250,000. 

FVom the point of \-iew of the sociolo^t ao accu- 
rate statistical measure of the child'Iabor problem 
would be a most valuable gain, but to most people 
such figures mean very little. If they could only 
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see the human units repr esented by the figures, it 
would be different. If they could only see in one 
vast, suffering thixHig as many diildrai as there 
are men, women, and diildrai in the state oi New 
Jersey, they would be able to appreciate some of 
the meaning of the census figures. Even so, they 
would have only a vivid sense of the magnitude of 
such a number as 1,752,000; they would still have 
no idea of the awful physical, mental, and moral 
wreckage hidden in the lifeless and dumb figures. 
If it were only possible to take the consumptive 
cough of one child textile worker with lint-clogged 
lungs, and to multiply its volume by tens of thou- 
sands; to gather into one single compass the fevers 
that bum in thousands of child toilers' bodies, so 
that we might visualize the Great White Plague's 
relation to child labor, the nation would surely rise 
as one man and put an end to the destruction of 
children for profit. If all the people of this great 
republic could see little Anetta Fachini, four years 
old, working with her mother making artificial flow- 
ers, as I saw her in her squalid tenement home at 
eleven o'clock at night, I think the impression upon 
their hearts and minds would be far deeper and 
more lasting than any that whole pages of figures 
could make. The frail little thing was winding green 
paper around wires to make stems for artificial 
flowers to decorate ladies' hats. Every few minutes 
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her head would droop and her weaiy eyelids cloBe, 
but her little liiigera still kept moving — useleadjr, 
belpleady, mechanically moving. Then the mother 
would ^ake her gently, saying : " Non dormirt, 
AneOa ! SotamenU pochi altri — tolamente pochi altri." 
("Sleep not, Anettal Only a few more — only a 
few mam.") 

And the little eyes would open slowly and the 
tired fingers once more move with intelligent direc- 
tion and purpose. 

Some years ago, in one of the mean streets of 
Paris, I saw, in a dingy window, a picture that 
stamped itself indrlibly upon my memory. It was 
not, judged by artistic canons, a great picture; on 
the contrary, it was crude and ill drawn and mi^t 
almost have been the work of a child. Tom, I think, 
from the pages of the Anarchist paper La RevciU, 
it was, perchance, a protcwt drawn from the very 
soul of some indignant worker. A woman, haggard 
and fierce of visage, representing Franco, was seated 
upon a heap of child skulls and bones. In her 
gnarled and knotted hands she held the writhing 
form of a helpless babe whose flonh »he was gnawing 
with her t«th. Undernpath, in ml ink, was written 
in rude chararlorM, "The wretrh ! She drvtnirs her 
own children !" My mind goes bark to that (lirture: 
it is literally true to-ilay, that thi.-i great nation in 
1 madness devours its babes. 
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IV 

The textile industries rank first in the enslave- 
ment of children. In the cotton trade, for example, 
13.3 per cent of all persons employed throughout 
the United States are under sixteen years of age.* 
In the Southern states, where the evil appears at 
its worst, so far as the textile trades are concerned, 
the proportion of employees imder sixteen years 
of age in 1900 was 25.1 per cent, in Alabama the 
proportion was nearly 30 per cent. A careful esti- 
mate made in 1902 placed the number of cotton- 
mill operatives imder sixteen years of age in the 
Southern states at 50,000. At the beginning of 
1903 a very conservative estimate placed the number 
of children imder fourteen employed in the cotton 
mills of the South at 30,000, no less than 20,000 of 
them being under twelve." If this latter estimate 
of 20,000 children imder twelve is to be relied upon, 
it is evident that the total number under fourteen 
must have been much larger than 30,000. Accord- 
ing to Mr. McKelway, one of the most competent 
authorities in the country, there are at the present 
time not less than 60,000 children under fourteen 
employed in the cotton mills of the Southern states.'^ 
Miss Jane Addams tells of finding a child of five 
years working by night in a South Carolina mill;'* 
Mr. Edward Gardner Murphy has photographed little 
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children of tax and seven years who were at work 
for twelve and thirU>en hours a day in Alabama 
mills." In Columbia, S.C, and Montgomery, Ala., 
I have seeo hundreds of children, who did not appear 
to be more than nine or ten years of age, at work 
in the mills, by night as well as by day. 

The industrial revival in the South from the Btag- 
ttation consequent upon the Civil War has been 
attended by the growth of a system of child slavery 
almost as bad as that which attended the indus- 
trial revolution in England a century ago. Fr<«n 
1880 to 1900 the value of the products of Southon 
manufactures increased from less than $458,000,000 
to $1,463,000,000 — an increase of 220 per cent. 
Haoy factors contributed to that immense industrial 
development of the South, but, according to a well- 
known expert,** it is due "chiefly to her suppliea 
o( tractable and cheap tabor." During the same 
period of twenty years in the cotton mills outside 
of the South, the proportion of workers under ax- 
te«n years of age decreased from 15.6 per cent to 
7.7 per cent, but in the South it remained at approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. It is true that the terrible 
pauper apprentice system which forms such a tragic 
chapter in the history of the t^glish fact<H7 move- 
ment has not been introducetl; yet the fate of the 
children of the poor famiUes from the hill districts 
who have been drawn into the vortex of this indus- 
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trial development is almost as bad as that of the 
English pauper children. These "poor whites," 
as they are expressively called, even by their negro 
neighbors, have for many years eked out a scanty 
living upon their farms, all the members of the family 
uniting in the struggle against niggardly nature. 
Drawn into the current of the new industrial order, 
they do not realize that, even though the children 
worked harder upon the farms than they do in the 
mills, there is an inmiense difiference between the 
dust-laden air of a factory and the pure air of a farm ; 
between the varied tasks of farm life with the end- 
less opportunities for change and individual initia- 
tive, and the strained attention and monotono;is 
tasks of mill life. The lot of the pauper children 
driven into the mills by the ignorance and avarice 
of British Bumbledom was little worse than that 
of these poor children, who work while their fathers 
loaf. During the long, weary nights many children 
have to be kept awake by having cold water dashed 
on their faces, and when morning comes they throw 
themselves upon their beds — often still warm from 
the bodies of their brothers and sisters — without 
taking ofif their clothing. "When I works nights, 
I'se too tired to imdress when I gits home, an' so 
I goes to bed wif me clo's on me," lisped one little 
girl in Augusta, Ga. 
There are more than 80,000 children employed 
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in the textile industries of the United States, ac- 
ceding to the very incomplete census returns, 
most of them being little girls. In these indu»- 
trieit conditions are undoubtedly worse in the 
Southern states than elsewhere, though I have 
witnratpd many pitiable cases of child slavery in 
Northern mills which equalled almost anything I 
have ever seen in the South. During the Philadel- 
phia textile workers' strike in 1903, 1 saw at least a 
arore of children ranging from eight to ten years of 
sge who had been working in the mills prior to the 
strike. One little girl of nine I saw in the Kensing- 
ton L^bor Lyceum. She bad been working for 
almoflt a year before the strike began, she said, and 
careful inquiry proved her story to be true. When 
"Mother" Mary Jones started with her little "army" 
of child toilers to march to Oyster Bay, in (H-der 
that Ibe President of the United States mi^t see 
for himself some of the little ones who had actually 
been employed in the mills of Philadelphia, I hap- 
pened to be engaged in asrasting the strikers. For 
two (lays I accompanied the little "anny" on its 
march, and thus hul an excellent opportunity of 
studying the chililren. Amongst them were several 
from <-iglit to eleven years of age, and I n'liicmlMT 
one littlf girl who was not quite eleven telling me 
with pridi- that nhv had "worked two years and 
never missed a day." 
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One evening, not long ago, I stood outside of a 
large flax mill in Paterson, N.J., while it disgorged 
its crowd of men, women, and children employees. 
All the afternoon, as I lingered in the tenement 
district near the mills, the comparative silence of 
the streets oppressed me. There were many babies 
and very small children, but the older children, whose 
boisterous play one expects in such streets, were 
wanting. "If thow'lt bide till th' mills shut for th' 
day, thow'lt see plenty on 'em — big kids as plenty 
as small taties," said one old woman to whom I 
spoke about it. She was right. At six o'clock the 
whistles shrieked, and the streets were suddenly 
filled with people, many of them mere children. Of 
all the crowd of tired, pallid, and languid-looking 
children I could only get speech with one, a little 
girl who claimed thirteen years, though she was 
smaller than many a child of ten. Indeed, as I 
think of her now, I doubt whether she would have 
come up to the standard of normal physical develop- 
ment either in weight or stature for a child of ten. 
One learns, however, not to judge the ages of working 
children by their physical appearance, for they are 
usually behind other children in height, weight, and 
girth of chest, — often as much as two or three 
years. If my Uttle Paterson friend was thirteen, 
perhaps the nature of her employment will explain 
her puny, stunted body. She works in the ''steam- 
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ing room " of the flax mill. Alt day long, in a room 
filled with clouds of steam, she has to stand bare- 
footed in pools of water twisting coils of wet hemp. 
When I saw her she was dripping wet, though die 
said that she had worn a rubber apron all day. In 
the coldest evenings of winter Utile Marie, and hun- 
dreds of other little girls, must go out from the super- 
heated steaming rooms into the bitter cold in just 
that condition. No wonder that such children are 
stunted and underdeveloped I 

In textile mill towns like Biddeford, He., Man- 
chester, N.H., Fall River and Lawrence, Haas., 
I have seen many such children, who, if they were 
twelve or fourteen acconling to their certificates 
and the companies' niters, were not more than 
ten or twelve in reality. I have watched them hurry- 
ing into and away from the mills, "those recep- 
tacles, in too many instances, for living human 
skeletons, almost disrobed of intellect," as Robert 
Owen's burning phrase deftcribes theni.*' I do not 
doubt that, upon the whole, conditions in the tex- 
tile industries arc better in the North than in the 
South, but they are neverthelras too bad to permit 
of self-righteous boasting and complacency. And 
in several other departments of iiKlii.><(ry condi- 
tions are no whit lx>tt*>r in the North than in the 
South. Tiw child-labor problem in not sectional, 
but national. 
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Of the fifteen divisions of the manufacturing 
industries, the glass factories rank next to the tex- 
tile factories in the number of children they employ. 
In the year 1900, according to the census returns, 
the average number of workers employed in glass 
manufacture was 52,818, of which number 3529, 
or 6.88 per cent, were women, and 7116, or 13.45 
per cent, were children imder sixteen years of age. 
It will be noticed that the percentage of children 
employed is about the same as in the textile trades. 
There are glass factories in many states, but the 
bulk of the industry is centred in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, New Jersey, and Ohio. The total value 
of the products of the glass industry in the United 
States in 1900 was $56,539,712, of which amount 
the four states named contributed $46,209,918, or 
82.91 per cent of the entire value.'' After careful 
investigation in a majority of the places where glass 
is manufactured in these four states, I am confident 
that the number of children employed is much larger 
than the census figures indicate. 

Perhaps in none of the great industries is the 
failure to enforce the child-labor laws more general 
or complete than in the glass trade. There are 
several reasons for this, the most important, per- 
haps, being the distribution of the factories in small 
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townn and rural districts, and the shifting nature 
of the industry iteelf. Fuel ia the most important 
it<'m in the cost of materials in the manufacture of 
glaw, and the aim of the manufacturers is always 
to locate in districts where fuel is cheap and abun- 
dant. For thia reason Pennsylvania has always 
ranked first in the list of glass-manufacturing states. 
Owing, mainly, to the discoveries of new supplies 
of natural gas in Indiana, the glass products of that 
>itate increasod fourfold in value from 1890 to 
1900.** NVhen the supply of gas in a certain locality 
boconios exhausted, it is customary to remove the 
factories to more favorable places. A few rough 
wooden sheds are hastily built in the neighborhood 
of some good gas supplies, only to be torn down 
again as soon as these fail. Hence it happens that 
glaM) factories bring new industrial life into small 
towns and villages, which soon become to a very 
large extent dependent upon them. Almost uncon- 
Bcioufly a feeling is developed that, "for the good 
of the town," it nill scarcely do to antagonize the 
glass manufacturers. I have heard this sentiment 
voiced by business men and others in several places. 
(>n the other hand, the manufacturers feel the 
strength of their position and ronstantly threaten 
(u remove their plants if they are interfered with 
and pn>%'entetl from gi-tting boys. 
I shall never forget my first visit to a glass factory 
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at night. It was a big wooden structure, so loosely 
built that it afiforded little protection from draughts, 
surrounded by a high fence with several rows of 
barbed wire stretched across the top. I went with 
the foreman of the factory and he explained to me 
the reason for the stockade-like fence. "It keeps 
the young imps mside once we've got 'em for the 
night shift," he said. The "yoimg imps" were, 
of course, the boys employed, about forty in number, 
at least ten of whom were less than twelve years of 
age. It was a cheap bottle factory, and the pro- 
portion of boys to men was larger than is usual in 
the higher grades of manufacture. Cheapness and 
child labor go together, — the cheaper the grade of 
manufacture, as a rule, the cheaper the labor em- 
ployed. The hours of labor for the "night shift" 
were from 5.30 p.m. to 3.30 a.m. I stayed and 
watched the boys at their work for several hours, 
and when their tasks were done saw them disappear 
into the darkness and storm of the night. That 
night, for the first time, I reaUzed the tragic signifi- 
cance of cheap bottles. One might well paraphrase 
Hood's lines and say: — 

<< They are not bottles you idly break, 
But human creatures' lives 1 " 

In the middle of the room was a large roimd fur- 
nace with a number of small doors, three or four 
feet from the ground, forming a sort of belt aroimd 
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the furnace. In front of these doors the ghus- 
blowers were working. With long wrought-iroo 
blowpipes the blowers deftly took from the furnace 
little wads of waxlike molten "metal" which they 
blew into balls and then rolled on their rolUng boards. 
These elongated rolls they dropped into moulds 
and then blew again, harder than before, to force 
the half-shaped mass into its proper form. With 
a sharp, cUcking sound they broke their pipes away 
and repeated the whole procesB. There was not, 
of course, the fascination about their work that the 
more artistic forms of glass-blowing possess. There 
was none of that twirling of the blowpipes tilt they 
looked hke so many magic wands which for centuries 
has made the glass-blower's art a delightful, half- 
mysterious thing to watch. But it was still wonder- 
ful to see the exactness of each man's "dip," and 
the deftness with which they manipulated the balls 
before casting them into the moulds. 

Then bf^n the work of the boys. By the adc 
of each mould sat a "take-out boy," who, with tongs, 
took the half-finished bottles — not yet provided 
»ith necks — out of the moulds. Tlien other boys, 
called " snapper-ups," took these biMlicfl of bottles 
in their tongs and put the small ends into gas-heatnl 
niouUls till they were rwl hot. Tlien the l)«y,H took 
them out with almost incre<hble quieknetw and 
]>&aeed them to other men, "finishers," who shaped 
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the necks of the bottles mto their final form. Then 
the "carrying-in boys," somethnes called "carrier 
pigeons," took the red-hot bottles from the bencheSi 
three or four at a time, upon big asbestos shovek 
to the annealing oven, where they are gradually 
cooled off to insure even contraction and to pre- 
vent breaking in consequence of too rapid cooling. 
The work of these "carrying-in boys," several of 
whom were less than twelve years old, was by far 
the hardest of all. They were kept on a slow nm all 
the time from the benches to the annealing oven 
and back again. I can readily believe what many 
manufacturers assert, that it is difficult to get men 
to do this work, because men cannot stand the pace 
and get tired too quickly. It is a fact, however, 
that in many factories men are employed to do this 
work, especially at night. In other, more up-to- 
date factories it is done by automatic machinery. 
I did not measure the distance from the benches 
to the annealing oven, nor did I count the number 
of trips made by the boys, but my friend, Mr. Owen 
R. Lovejoy, has done so in a typical factory and 
very kindly furnished me with the results of 
his calculation.'* The distance to the annealing 
oven in the factory in question was one hundred 
feet, and the boys made seventy-two trips per hour, 
making the distance travelled in eight hours nearly 
twenty-two miles. Over half of this distance the 
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boys were carrying thdr hot loads to the oven. The 
pay of these boys varies Troni sixty cents to a dollai 
for eight hours' work. About a year ago I gathered 
particulars of the pay of 257 boys in New Jersey 
anil Ponnsylvania ; the lowest pay was forty ceota 
per night and the highest a dollar and ten cents, 
while the average was seventy-two cents. 

In New Jersey, since 1903, the employment of 
Ix>ys under fourteen years of age is forbidden, but 
there is no restriction as to night work for boys 
of that age. In Pennsylvania boys of fourteen 
may w<H-k by night. In Ohio night work is pro- 
hibiteti for all under sixteen years of age, but bo 
far OB my personal observations, and the testimony 
of competent and reliable observers, enable me to 
judge, the law is not very effectively enforced in 
tliifl respect in the glass factories. In Indiana 
the employment of chililren under fourteen in fac- 
tories is forbidden. Women and girls are not per- 
mitted to work between the hours of 10 p.m. and 
6 A.M., but there is no restriction placed upon the 
employment of boys fourteen years of age or over 
by night." 

The effects of the employment of young boys in 
glass factorieii, eH]M>cially by night, an' injurious 
from every [Kxwible |K)int of view. Tlie con-ttaiit 
facing of (lie glare of the furnaces and the nnl-hot 
bottles causes serioub injury to the sight; minor 
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accidents from burning are common. "Severe bums 
and the loss of sight are regular risks of the trade 
in glass-bottle making," says Mrs. Florence KeUey."* 
Even more serious than the accidents are those 
physical disorders induced by the conditions of em- 
ployment. Boys who work at night do not as a 
rule get suflScient or satisfactory rest by day. Very 
often they cannot sleep because of the noises made 
by younger children in and aroimd the house; more 
often, perhaps, they prefer to play rather than to 
sleep. Indeed, most boys seem to prefer night work, 
for the reason that it gives them the chance to play 
during the daytime. Even where the mothers are 
careful and solicitous, they find it practicaUy impos- 
sible to control boys who are wage-earners and feel 
themselves to be independent. This lack of proper 
rest, added to the heat and strain of their work, 
produces nervous dyspepsia. From working in 
draughty sheds where they are often, as one boy 
said to me in Zanesville, 0., "burning on the side 
against the furnace and pretty near freezing on the 
other," they are frequently subject to rheumatism. 
Going from the heated factories to their homes, 
often a mile or so distant, perspiring and improperly 
clad, with their vitality at its lowest ebb, they fall 
ready victims to pneumonia and to its heir, the 
Great White Plague. In almost every instance 
when I have asked local physicians for their experi* 
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PDce, they havf> named these as the commonest 
physical results. Of the fearful moral consequences 
there can be no question. The glass-blowers them- 
selves realize this and, even more than the physical 
deterioration, it prevents them from taking their 
own ehtUlren into the glass houses. One practically 
never (indti the son of a glass-blower employed as 
a " 8nap|>er-up," or "carrying-in boy," unless the 
father is dead or incapacitated by reason of sickness. 
"I'd sooner see my boy dead than working here. 
You might as well give a boy to the devil at once aa 
send him to a glawt factory," said one blower to me 
in (ilaMsborough, N.J.; and that is the spirit in 
which most of the men regard the matter. 

So great is the demand for boys that it is poe- 
sible a( almost any time for a Ixty to get employment 
for a rangle night. Indee<i, "one shifters" ore so 
common in some districts that the employers have 
found it neorssary to institute a system of bonuses 
for those Ikivm who work every night in a week. 
Out of this readiness to employ boys for a aingle 
night has grown a terrible evil, — boys attending 
srhool all day and then working in the factories by 
night. Many such cases have been reported to me, 
and Mrs. Van IVr Vaart declares that "it is cu»- 
tomar\' in Indiana for the .school boys to work 
Ttiurs<Uy aiul Friday niglil^ and attend school 
during the day."" Mr. Lovejoy found the same 
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practice in Steubenville, 0., and other places.'* 
Teachers in glass-manufacturing centres have re- 
peatedly told me that among the older boys were 
some who, because of their employment by night 
in the factories, were drowsy and unable to receive 
any benefits from their attendance at school. 

In some districts, especially in New Jersey, it has 
long been the custom to import boys from certain 
orphan asylums and "reformatories" to supply the 
demand of the manufacturers. These boys are 
placed in laborers' families, and their board paid 
for by the employers, who deduct it from the boys' 
wages. Thus a veritable system of child slavery 
has developed, remarkably like the old English 
pauper-apprentice system. "These imported boys 
are imder no restraint by day or night," says Mrs. 
Kelley, "and are wholly without control during 
the idle hours. They are in the streets in gangs, 
in and out of the poHce courts and the jails, a burden 
to themselves and to the community imposed by 
the demand of this boy-destroying industry." '• 
It is perhaps only indicative of the universal readi- 
ness of men to concern themselves with the mote 
in their brothers' eyes without considering the 
beam in their own, that I should have attended a 
meeting in New Jersey where the child labor of the 
South was bitterly condemned, but no word was 
said of the appalUng nature of the problem in the 
state of New Jersey itself. 
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According to the census of 1900, there were 25,000 
boys under sixt«n years of age employed in and 
around the mines and quarries of the United States. 
In the state of Pennaylvania alone, — the state which 
enslaves more children than any other, — there are 
thousands of little " breaker boys " employed, many of 
them not more than nine or ten years old. The law 
forbids the employment of children under fourteen, 
and the records of the mines generally show that the 
law is "obeyed." Yet in May, 1905, an investigation 
by the National Child Labor Committee showed that 
in one small borough of 7000 population, among the 
boys employe<i in breakers 35 were nine years old, 40 
were ten, 45 were eleven, and 45 were twelve — over 
150 boys illegally employed in one section of boy 
labor in one small ta«-n ! During the anthracite coal 
strike of VM2, 1 attended the Labor Day demonstra- 
tion at Rttston an<I witneflfle<l the parade of another 
at \S~ilkesbarre, In each cane there were hundreds of 
boys marching, all of them wearing their "working 
buttons," te»itif>*ing to the fact that they were bona 
fuk workers. Scores of them were leas than ten 
years of age, others were elfven or twelve. 

Work in the coal breakers is cxcewiingly hard and 
dangerous. Crouohol over (he rhutfs, (lie Imys sit 
hour after hour, picking out the pieces of slate and 
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other refuse from the coal as it rushes past to the 
washers. From the cramped position they have to 
assume, most of them become more or less deformed 
and bent-backed Uke old men. When a boy has been 
working for some time and begins to get roimd- 
shouldered, his fellows say that "He's got his boy to 
carry roimd wherever he goes." The coal is hard, 
and accidents to the hands, such as cut, broken, or 
crushed fingers, are common among the boys. Some- 
times there is a worse accident : a terrified shriek is 
heard, and a boy is mangled and torn in the machin- 
ery, or disappears in the chute to be picked out later 
smothered and dead.*® Clouds of dust fill the break- 
ers and are inhaled by the boys, laying the founda- 
tions for asthma and miners' consumption. I once 
stood in a breaker for half an hour and tried to do 
the work a twelve-year-old boy was doing day after 
day, for ten hours at a stretch, for sixty cents a day. 
The gloom of the breaker appalled me. Outside the 
sun shone brightly, the air was pellucid, and the bu-ds 
sang in chorus with the trees and the rivers. Within 
the breaker there was blackness, clouds of deadly 
dust enfolded everything, the harsh, grinding roar 
of the machinery and the ceaseless Tushing of coal 
through the chutes filled the ears. I tried to pick 
out the pieces of slate from the hurrying stream of 
coal, often missing them ; my hands were bruised and 
cut in a few minutes; I was covered from head to 
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foot with coal dust, and for many hours afterwards 
I was expectorating xome of the small particles of 
uithraeite I had tmallowol. 

I could not do that work and live, but there were 
boys of ten and twelve yearti of age <loing it for fifty 
and sixty centa a day. Some of them had never been 
inside of a school ; few of them could read a child's 
primer. True, some of them attended the night 
schools, but after working ten hours in the breaker 
the educational reitultA from attending school were 
practically nil. " We goes f<T a good time, an' we 
keeps dp guys wotjt dere hoppin' all de time," said 
fittle Owen Jonrs, whose work 1 had been trying to 
do. How strange that barbaric patois sounded to 
me as I renieinbored the rirh, musical language I had 
so often heard other little Owen Joneses speak in far- 
away WaW. .\s I stoo<i in that breaker I thought 
of the reply of the small Iwy to Kobert Owen. Visit- 
ing an English coal-mine one iluy, On-en asked a 
twelve-year-old lad if he knew Ct<xi. The boy stared 
vacantly at his (|uestioner: "Oml?" he said, "God; 
No, I don't. He miLst work in some other mine." 
It was hard to n'aliw amid the danger ant) din and 
Uackneas of that Pennsylvania bn'uker that such a 
thing as belief in a gn>al All-giHid Gmi existed. 

From the breakers the Iwys graduate to the mine 
depths, where they become door tenders, swiioh- 
boys, (v mulc-drivtfrs. Here, far beluw the surface, 
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work is still more dangerous. At fourteen or fifteen 
the boys assume the same risks as the men, and are 
surroimded by the same perils. Nor is it in Penn- 
sylvania only that these conditions exist. In the bi- 
tuminous mines of West Virginia, boys of nine or ten 
are frequently employed.' I met one little fellow ten 
years old in Mt. Carbon, W. Va., last year, who was 
employed as a " trap boy." Think of what it means 
to be a trap boy at ten years of age. It means to sit 
alone in a dark mine passage hour after hour, with no 
human soul near ; to see no living creature except the 
mules as they pass with their loads, or a rat or two 
seeking to share one's meal; to stand in water or 
mud that covers the ankles, chilled to the marrow 
by the cold draughts that rush in when you open the 
trap-door for the mules to pass through; to work 
for fourteen hours — waiting — opening and shutting a 
door — then waiting again — for sixty cents ; to reach 
the surface when all is wrapped in the mantle of night, 
and to fall to the earth exhausted and have to be 
carried away to the nearest "shack*' to be revived 
before it is possible to walk to the farther shack 
called "home." 

Boys twelve years of age may be legally employed in 
the mines of West Virginia, by day or by night, and 
for as many hours as the employers care to make 
them toil or their bodies will stand the strain. Where 
the disregard of child life is such that this may be 
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dooe Openly and with \eg^\ sanction, it is easy to 
believe what miners have agun and again told me — 
that there are hundreds of little boys of nine and t«i 
years of age employed in the coal-mines of this state. 



It is not my purponc to deal specifically with all 
the various forms of child labor. That would re- 
quire a much larger volume than thia to be devoted 
excluitively to the subject. Children are employed 
at a ten<ler ago in hundnnls of occupations. In addi- 
tion to (hose alreatly enumorato<I, there were in 1900, 
according to the census, nearly 12,000 workers under 
rixteen years of age employe<l in the manufacture of 
tobacco and cigars, and it is certain that the number 
actually employed in thul most unhealthful occupa- 
tion was much greater. In New Jersey and Penn- 
s>-lvania. I have seen hundrols of chiKlren, boys and 
girls, l)etwreii the ages of ten and twelve years, at 
work in (lie factories Ix-longing to the "Cigar Trust." 
S4>inr()f these fartoHes are known as "kindergartens" 
on account of the large nunilx-r of small children 
enii)I(>yed in them." It is by no means a rare occur- 
rence for rhil<lren in these faetoriex to faint or to fall 
a.-)le4-p over tlicir work, and I have heard a foreman 
in one of tlieni miv llmt it Wft.x "enough for one man 
to do jiLtt to kc<-p the kids awake." In the domes- 
tic nuuiufacture of cheap cigars, many very young 
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children are employed. Often the "factories" are 
poorly lighted, ill-ventilated tenements in which 
work, whether for children or adults, ought to be 
absolutely prohibited. Children work often as many 
as fourteen or even sixteen hours in these Uttle " home 
factories," and in cities like Kttsburg, Pa., it is not 
unusual for them, after attending school all day, to 
work from 4 p.m. to 12.30 a.m., making "tobies" or 
"stogies," for which they receive from eight to ten 
cents per himdred. 

In the wood-working industries, more than 10,000 
children were reported to be employed in the census 
year, almost half of them in saw-mills, where acci- 
dents are of almost daily occurrence, and where clouds 
of fine sawdust fill the lungs of the workers. Of the 
remaining 50 per cent, it is probable that more than 
half were working at or near dangerous machines, 
such as steam planers and lathes. Over 7000 chil- 
dren, mostly girls, were employed in laundries ; 2000 
in bakeries; 138,000 as servants and waiters in res- 
taurants and hotels ; 42,000 boys as messengers ; and 
20,000 boys and girls in stores. In all these instances 
there is every reason to suppose that the actual num- 
ber employed was much larger than the official fig- 
ures show. 

In the canning and preservation of fish, fruit, and 
vegetables mere babies are employed during the busy 
season. In more than one canning factory in New 
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York Stat«, I have seen children of six and seven years 
of age working at two o'clock in the morning. In 
Oneida, Mr. William Englinh Walling, formerly a fac- 
tory inspector of Illinoii), found one child four years 
old, who earned nineteen cents in an afternoon string- 
ing beanfl, and other children from seven to ten years 
of age.** There are over 500 canning factories in New 
York State, but the cen.'«u9 of 1900 gives the number of 
children employed under sixteen years of age as 219. 
TTiis is merely another illustration of the deceptive- 
nefw of the statistics which are gathered at so much 
expense. Tlie agent of the New York Child Labor 
Committee was told by the foreman of one factory 
that there were 300 children under fourteen years of 
age in that one factory ! In Syracuse it was a matter 
of complaint, in the season of 1!H)4, on the part of 
the children, that "TTie faetorieti will not take you 
un/eM you are eight ycors old." ** 

In Maryland there are altmlutrly no restrictions 
placfHl upon the employment of children in canner- 
icH. TTiey may be employed at any age, by <lay or 
mftht, for as many hours as the employers choose, 
or the ehilriren can stand and keep awake. In Ox- 
ford, Md., 1 saw a tiny girl, seven years old, who had 
wr>rke<l for twelve hours in an ovfiter-ranninp factory, 
and I was tolil that hui'Ii cilics wiTr coiimion. TIktc 
were 21K) canning mtablishmciits in the statf of Mary- 
land in 1900, all of them employing young childn-n 
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doing the same thing with zest and laughing delight. 
But go into the dim tenement yonder ; another four- 
year-old child is sorting beads, but not in play. 
Her eyes do not sparkle with childish glee ; she does 
not shout with deUght at finding a prize among the 
beads. With tragic seriousness she pickS out the 
beads and lays them before her mother, who is a 
sUpper-beader — that is, she sews the beaded desogns 
upon ladies' fancy slippers. She works from mom 
till night, and all the while the child is seated by her 
side, straining her Uttle eyes in the dun light, sort- 
ing the beads or stringing them on pieces of thread. 

In the "Help Wanted'' columns of the morning 
papers, advertisements frequently appear such as the 
following, taken from one of the leading New York 
daiUes : — 

WANTED. — Beaders on slippers; good pay; steady home 
work. M. B , West Street. 

In the tenement districts women may be seen stag- 
gering along with sack loads of sUppers to be trinuned 
with beadwork, and children of four years of age and 
upward are pressed into service to provide cheap, 
dainty slippers for dainty ladies. What can four- 
year-old babies do? A hundred things, when they 
are driven to it. "They are pulling basting threads 
so that you and I may wear cheap garments; they 
are arranging the petals of artificial flowers; they 
are sorting beads; they are pasting boxes. They do 
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more than that. I know of a room whcrr a doien or 
morp little childrrn are seated on the floor, surrounded 
by barrels, and in those lurrels is found human hair, 
matted, tangled, and blood-staine<i — you can imag- 
ine the condition, for it is not my hair or yours that 
is out off in the hour of death."** 

Tliere are more than 23,000 lireneed " home facto- 
t'vh" in New York City alone, 23,000 Kroups of 
workerfl in the tenements licensoil to manufacture 
good.><. How difhrult it i« to protect children em- 
ployed in these tenement factories can best l)e ju<!ged 
by the following incident: Two nmall Italian chil- 
dren, a boy of five and his raster age<l four, left a 
Wcst-wde kindergarten and were promptly followed up 
by their kindergartner, who found that the children 
were working and could not, in the opinion of thar 
mother, be s|)ared to attend the kindergarten. Tliey 
were Iwth helping to make artificial flowers. TTie 
truant oflirer wat* first applied to and asketl whether 
the compulsory education law could not be use<l to 
free them, part of the time at leant, from their un- 
natural toil. But attendance at school is not com- 
pulsory before the eighth year, so that was a useleas 
appeal. Tlien the factory inspector wan applinl to, 
and he showcil that the work of the children was en- 
tirely li-gal; they rweived lui wagi-s and wen-, there- 
fnre. not "employetl" in the technical wen.se of that 
term. They were working in their own family. The 
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room was not dirty or excessively overcrowded. 
No law was broken, and there was no legal means 
whereby the enslavement of those little children 
might be prevented.** 

This kind of child labor, be it remembered, is very 
different from that wholesome employment of chil- 
dren in the domestic industry which preceded the 
advent of the system of machine production. Then 
there was hope in the work and joy in the leisure 
which followed the work. Then competition was 
based on human qualities; num against -man, hand 
against hand, eye against eye, brain against bruo. 
To-day the competition is between man and the ma- 
chine, the child and the man, — and even the child 
and the machine. Children are employed in the tex- 
tile mills because their labor is cheaper than that of 
adults; boys are employed in the glass factories at 
night because their labor is cheaper to buy than ma- 
chinery; children in the tenements paste the fancy 
boxes in which we get our candies and chocolate 
bonbons for the same reason. Such child labor has 
no other objective than the increase of employers' 
profits; it has nothir^ to do with training the child 
for the work of life. On the contrary, it saps the 
constitution of the child, robs it of hope, and unfits it 
for life's stru^le. Such child labor is not educative 
or wholesome, but blighting to body, mind, and 
spirit. 
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Here has been no extcnave, sysUMDstic investi- 
gation in thiB country of the physical condition of 
working childirn. In 1893-1894 volunteer physicianB 
examined and niade meamirenientii of Bome 200 chil- 
dren, taken from the factories and workshops of 
Chicago." Theae recorda show a startling pr(^)or- 
tion of underaiBed, rachitic, and consumptive chil- 
dren, but they are too limitetl to be of more than sug- 
gestive value. So far as they go, however, Uiey bear 
out the rrsultA obtainot) in more extentdvc investiga- 
tions in European countries. It is the consensus of 
opinion among those having the best opportunities 
for careful oliservation that phyacal deterioration 
quickly follows a child's employment io a factcHy or 
workshop. 

It is a sorry but indisputable fact that where chil- 
dren are employed, the niofit unhealthful work is gen- 
erally given them.** In the Kpinning and carding 
rooms of cotton and woollen mills, where Urge num- 
bem of children are employed, clouds fA lint-dust fill ' 
the lungs and menace the health. The children have 
often a distressing cough, caused by the irritation of 
the throat, and many are hoarse from the same 
cause. In bottle fsctorira and other branches of 
glass manufacture, the atmosphere is constantiy 
charged with microscopic particles of glass. In th« 
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wood-working industries, such as the manufacture of 
cheap furniture and wooden boxes, and packing cases, 
the air is laden with fine sawdust. Children em- 
ployed in soap and soap-powder factories work, many 
of them, in clouds of alkaline dust which infiames 
the eyelids and nostrils. Boys employed in filling 
boxes of soap-powder work all day long with hand- 
kerchiefs tied over their mouths. In the coal-mines 
the breaker boys breathe ^ that is heavy and thick 
with particles of coal, and their lungs become black 
in consequence. In the manufacture of felt hats, 
little girls are often employed at the machines which 
tear the fur from the skins of rabbits and other 
animals. Recently, I stood and watched a young 
girl working at such a machine; she wore a news- 
paper pinned over her head and a handkerchief tied 
over her mouth. She was white with dust from head 
to feet, and when she stooped to pick anything from 
the floor the dust would fall from her paper head-cov- 
ering in little heaps. About seven feet from the 
mouth of the machine was a window throi^ which 
poured thick volumes of dust as it was belched out 
from the machine. I placed a sheet of paper on the 
inner bWI of the window and in twenty minutes it 
was covered with a layer of fine dust, half an inch 
deep. Yet that girl works midway between the win- 
dow and the machine, in ti*e very centre of the vol- 
ume of dust, sixty hours a week. These are a few of 
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the occupati(Hi8 id which the d&Dgers arise from the 
forced inhalation ctf dust. 

In somp occupstionH, such as silk-winding, flax- 
spinning, and various processes in the manufacture 
of felt hals, it is necessary, or believed to be necessary, 
to koop the atmosphere quite moist. The result of 
working in a close, heated factory, where the air is 
artificially moistened, in summer time, can be better 
imagined than described. So long as enough prls 
can be kept working, and only a few of them faint, 
the mills arc kept going ; but when faintings are so 
many and so frequent that it docs not pay to keep 
going, the mills are cloae<l. Tht: children who work 
in the dye rooms and print-shops of textile factories, 
and the color rooms of factories where the materials 
for making artificial flowers are manufactured, are 
subject to contact with poisonous dyes, and the re- 
sults are often t4>rrible. Very frequently they are 
dyed in parts of their bodies as literally as the fabrics 
arc dyed. One little fellow, who was employed in a 
Pennsylvania carpel factory, opened his shirt me 
itay ami showetl me his chest and stomach dyed a 
deep, rich crimson. I mentioned the incident to a 
local phyacian, and was told that such cases were 
common. " TTiey are simply saturated with the dye," 
he said. '"Hie results are extremely severe, though 
very often slow and, for a long time, almost imper- 
ceptible. If they should cut or scratch themselves 
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where they are so thoroughly dyed, it might mean 
death." In Yookers, N.Y., are some of the largest 
carpet factories in the United States, and many 
children are employed in them. Some of the small- 
est children are employed in the "drum room," or 
print-shop, where the yarns are "printed" or dyed. 
Small boys, mostly Slavs and Himgarians, push the 
trucks containing boxes of liquid dye from place to 
place, and get it all over their clothing. They can 
be seen coming out of the mills at night hterally 
soaked to the skin with dye of various colors. In the 
winter time, after a fall of snow, it is possible to track 
them to their homes, not only by their colored foot- 
prints, but by the drippings from their clothing. 
The snow becomes dotted with red, blue, and green, 
as though some one had sprinkled the colors for the 
sake of the variegated effect. 

Children employed as vamishers in cheap furni- 
ture factories inhale poisonous fumes all day long 
and suffer from a variety of intestinal troubles in 
consequence. The gilding of picture frames pro- 
duces a stiffening of the fingers. The children who 
are employed in the manufacture of wall papers and 
poisonous paints suffer from slow poisoning. The 
naphtha fumes in the manufacture of rubber goods 
produce paralysis and premature decay. Children 
employed in morocco leather works are often nau- 
seated and fall easy victims to consumption. The 
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little bo)rB who make matches, and the little ffib 
who pack them in boxes, suffer from phosphorous 
necrosis, or "phossy-jaw," a gaogreoe of the lower 
jaw due to phosphor poisoning. Boys employed in 
type foundries and stereotyping establishments are 
employed on the most dangerous part of the work, 
namely, rubbing the type and the plates, and lead 
poisoning u excesnvety prevalent among them as a 
result. Little girls who work in the hosiery mills 
and carry heavy baskets from one floor to another, 
and their sisters who run machines by foot-power, 
sufTer all through their after life as a result of their 
employment. Girls who work in factories wha« 
caramels and other kinds of candies ate made are 
constantly passing from the refrigerating depart- 
ment, where the temperature is perhaps 20 dc|;reea 
Fahr., to other departments with tcmperatum as 
hif^ as 80 or 90 degrees. As a result, they suffer 
from bronchial troubles. 

Tlirae are only a few of the many occupations of 
children that are inherently unhealthful and should be 
prohibited entirely for children and all young persons 
under eighteen years of age. In a few instances it 
might be sufficient to fix the minimum age for employ- 
ment at fdxtcen, if certain improvements in the con- 
ditions of employment were in.'(iKto<l upon. Other 
dangers to health, such as the quirk traniution from 
the heat of the factory to the cold outside air, have 
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already been noted. They are h^hly important 
causes of disease, though not inherent in the occupa- 
tion itself in most cases. A careful study of the child- 
labor problem from this largely n^Iected point of view 
would be most valuable. When to the many dangers 
to health are added the dangers to life and limb from 
accidents, far more numerous among child workers 
than adults," the price we pay for the altogether un- 
necessary and uneconomic service of children would, 
in the Boer patriot's phrase, "stagger humanity," if 
it could be comprehended. 

No combination of ^ures can give any idea of that 
price. Statistics cannot express the withering of 
child lips in the poisoned air of factories ; the tired, 
strained look of child eyes that never dance to the 
glad music of souls tuned to Nature's symphonies; 
the binding to wheels of industry the little bodies and 
souls that should be free, as the stars are free to shine 
and the flowers are free to drink the evening dews. 
Statistics may be perfected to the extent of giving the 
number of child workers with accuracy, the number 
maimed by dangerous machines, and the nimiber who 
die year by year, but they can never give the spiritual 
loss, if I may use that word in its secular, scientific 
sense. Who shall tally the deaths of childhood's 
hopes, ambitions, and dreams? How shall figures 
show the silent atrophy of potential genius, the bru- 
talizing of potential love, the corruption of potential 
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purity? In what arithniptirsl t^rmn ahall we atfltc 
(ho I0R8 of shamo, ami the dcvrlopiiient of that less 
than brute view of life, whicli rnablos us to watch 
«ith unconcern the toil of infanta ade by side with 
the idlenest) of men 7 

IX 

The moral ills resulting from child labor ate numer- 
ous and far-reaching. When children become wage- 
pamers and are thrown into constant association with 
atlult workers, they develop prematurely an adult 
consciousness and view of life. About the first con- 
■equenre of their employment is that they ceaae 
almost at once to be children. Hey lose their re- 
spect for parental authority, in many cases, and 
become arrogant, wayward, and defiant. Tliere is 
always a tendency in their homra to regard them as 
men and women as noon as they become wage-earners. 
IKiK-ipline is at once relaxed, at the very time when it 
is most necessary. When children who have just en- 
tered upon that most critical period of life, adoles- 
cence, are asBociated with adults in factories, are 
driven to their tasks vnth curses, and hear continu- 
ally the unrestrained conversation, often coarse and 
foul, of the adults, the ps)'chol(^cal efT«'c( cannot l>e 
other than batl. llie mothers and fathers who read 
this book need only to know ihat cliildnV, httle boys 
and girls, in mills and fartorieH wtiere men and women 
are employed, must fre>iueiitly see women at work in 
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whom the signs of a developing life within are evident, 
and hear them made the butt of the coarsest taunts 
and jestB, to realize how great the moral peril to the 
adolescent boy or girl must be. 

No writer dare write, and no publisher dare pub- 
lish, a truthful description of the moral atmosphere of 
hundreds of places where children are employed, — a 
description truthful in the sense of telling the whole 
truth. No pubUsher would dare print the language 
current in an average factory. Our most "realistic" 
writers must exercise stem artistic reticence, and tone 
down or evade the truth. No normal boy or prl 
would think of repeating to father or mother the lan- 
guage heard in the mill — langu^e which the chil- 
dren begin before long to use occafdonally, to think 
oftener still. I have known a girl of thirteen or four- 
teen, just an average American girl, whose parents, 
intelUgent and honest folk, had given her a moral 
training above rather than below the average, mock 
a pregnant woman worker and unblushingly attempt 
to caricature her condition by stuffing rags beneath 
her apron. I do not make any charge agunst the 
tens of thousands of women who have worked and 
are working in factories. Heaven forbid that I 
should seek to brand as impure these women of my 
own class I But I do say that for the plastic and 
impresaonable mind of a child the moral atmosphra* 
of the average factory is exceedingly bad, and I know 
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thftt none will more readily agree with me than the 
men and women who work, or who have worked, in 
mills and factories. 

I know a woman, and she is one of many, who hatt 
worked in textile factories for more than thirty years. 
She began to work as a child before she wan ten years 
old, and is now past forty. She has never married, 
though many men have sought her in marriage. 
She i» not an abnormal woman, in»lifferent to mar- 
riage, but just a normal, healthy, intelligent woman 
who ban yearned hundreds of times for a man's affec- 
tion and companionship. To her more intimate 
friends she confesses that she chose to remain lonely 
and unwed, chose to stifle her longings for affection, 
rather than to marry and bring children into the 
world and live to see them enter the mills for employ- 
ment l>efore they became men and women. Ti^Tien I 
say that the moral atmosphere of factory life is con- 
taminated and bail, and that the employment of chil- 
dren in mills and factories subjects them to grave 
moral perils, I am confident that 1 shall l>e supported, 
not, perhaps, by the owners of the mills and farlories, 
but by the vast majority of intelligent men and women 
employed in them. 

In a n-|Kirt u|K}n the physical comlitions of clilM 
workers in Pennsylvania, tin- Kt'v. I'rtcr RoUtI.-' ha-: 
discUAseil at som<> length thr moral dangers of fiirtory 
employment for children. He quotes an .MIriilown 
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physician as saying, ''No vice was unknown to many 
of the girls of fifteen working in the factories of the 
city;" and another physician in the same city saidi 
"There are more unhappy homes, ruined lives, blasted 
hopes, and diseased bodies in Allentown than any 
other city of its size, because of the factories there." 
Another physician, in Lancaster, is quoted as saying 
that he had "treated boys of ten years old and up- 
wards for venereal affections which they had con- 
tracted." ^ In upwards of a score of factory towns 
I have had very similar testimony given to me by 
physicians and others. The proprietor of a large 
drug store in a New England factory town told me 
that he had never known a place where the demand 
for cheap remedies for venereal diseases was so great, 
and that many of those who bought them were bays 
under fifteen. 

Nor is it only in factories that these grosser forms 
of immorality flourish. They are even more preva- 
lent among the children of the street trades, news- 
boys, bootblacks, messengers, and the like. The 
proportion of newsboys who suffer from venereal 
diseases is alarmingly great. The Superintendent of 
the John Worthy School of Chicago, Mr. Sloan, as- 
serts that "One-third of all the newsboys who come 
to the John Worthy School have venereal disease, 
and that 10 per cent of the remaining newsboys at 
present in the Bridewell are, according to the physi- 
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rians' diagnoaiR, AufTering from sunilar diaeaaes." ** 
The newsboys who come to the school are, according 
lo Mr. Sloan, on an average one-third below the ordi- 
nanr' standard of physical development, a condition 
whirh will be readily undorstood by those who know 
the ways of the newsboys of our great cities — their 
irregular habits, scant feeding, sexual excesses, secret 
\-ices, sleeping in hallways, basementa, stables, and 
quiet comers. With such a low physical standard 
the ravages of venereal diseases arc tremeDdously 
increaeetl. 

The messenger boys and the American EMstrict 
Telegraph Iwyn are frecjuently found in the wont 
resorts of the "retl-light" dislrictA of our cities. In 
New York there are hundre<lfl of such boys, ranpng 
in age from twelve to fifteen, who know many of the 
pmstitules of the Tenderloin by name. Sail to relate, 
lM)yR like to l>e employed in the "reii-light" districts. 
Tliey like it, not liwause they are Itait or depraved, 
hut for the very natural reason that they make more 
money there, receiving larger and more numerous 
tijw. They are called upon for many ser\-ices by the 
habitu6( of thesc> haunts of the vicious and the profli- 
gate. They are M-nt f>ut to place iN'ts; to take notes 
U> and from houses of ill-fame; or to Huy liquor, 
rigan*lt«'s, enndy. and even gloves, shctes, Cdrm'ts, 
and oilier artieli-!« of wi>aring iippan-l for the "tallies." 
Not only are tips abundant, but then* are numy oppor^ 
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tunities for graft of which the boys avail themselves. 
A lad is sent, for instance, for a bottle of whiskey. 
He is told to get a certain brand at a neighboring 
hotel, but he knows where he can get the same brand 
for 50 per cent of the hotel price, and, naturally, he 
goes there for it and pockets the difference in price. 
That is one form of messengers' graft. Another is 
overchargmg for his services and pocketing the sur- 
plus, or keeping the change from a "ten-spot" or a 
"fiver," when, as often happens, the "sports" are 
either too reckless to bother about such trifles or too 
drunk to remember. From sources such as these 
the messenger boy in a district like the Tenderloin 
will often make several dollars a day." 

A whole series of temptations confronts the mes- 
senger boy. He smokes, drinks, gambles, and, very 
often, patronizes the lowest class of cheap brothels. 
In answering calls from houses of ill-repute messen- 
gers cannot avoid being witnesses of scenes of licen- 
tiousness more or less frequently. By presents of 
money, fruit, candy, cigarettes, and even liquor, the 
women make friends of the boys, who quickly learn 
all the foul slang of the brothels.** The conversa- 
tion of a group of messengers in such a district will 
often reveal the most astounding intimacy with the 
grossest things of the underworld. That in their 
adolescence, the transition from boyhood to man- 
hood, fraught as it is with its own inherent perils, 
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thpy flhould be thrown into such an environment and 
rxpoonl to nuch t^mptationB is an evil which cannot 
[MHffdbly be ovrrrniphafflBoil. llie penal code of New 
York tlrolarra the sending of minors to carry meflsages 
to or froiii a house of ill-fanie to be a miademeanw, 
but the law ig a dead letter. It cannot poaably be 
enforced, and ita repeal would probably be a good 
thing. While it may be urged that the mere exiat- 
enre of fiueh a law has a certain moral value aa a con- 
demnation of Huch a dangeroufi employment for bojrs, 
it i» exeeedingly doubtful if that good is sufficient to 
counlerltalanee the harm which comes from the non- 
enforeeriienl of the law. 

I have dwelt mainly upon the groMer vices asso* 
eiate«l with xtreet employment, as with employment 
in faclorieit and mines, because It is a phase of the 
mibject atxiut whieh too little is known. I need 
srarrely «ay, however, that these vices are not the 
only ones to which serious attention should be ^ven. 
(Mme naturally results from such contlitions. Of 600 
boys commit twl to the New York Juvenile Asylum by 
the courts, 125 were newdlwys who had been com- 
mitted for variouH offences ranging from ungovem- 
ablenem and ilisorderly conduct to grand larceny.** 
Mr. Nibecker, Su|)erintendent of the House of Refuge 
al Glen Millti, near Philadelphia, was asked, "Have 
yuu, in dit(proix>rtionate numbers, Ihivh who formerly 
were engaged in some one )>articular occupation?" 
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He replied promptly, "Yes, district messengers."" 
It seems to be the almost unanimous opinion of pro- 
bation officers and other competent authorities in 
our large cities that messenger boys and newsboys 
furnish an exceedingly large proportion of cases of 
juvenile delinquency. I wrote to six probation oflB- 
cers in as many large cities asking them to give me 
their opinions as to the classes of occupation which 
seem to have the largest number of juvenile delin- 
quents. Then- repUes are summarized m the foUow- 
ing schedule : — 

Occupations of Juvenile Delinquents in Six Labob 
Cities, showing the Relative Number of Each 
Occupation 



Rbpobt 


A 


B 


C 


D 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Messenger boys 
Newsboys 
Newsboys 
Messenger boys 
Messenger boys 
Factory boys 


Newsboys 
Messenger bojTS 
Messenger boys 
Factory boys 
Newsbojrs 
Truants 


Factory bojrs 
Factory boys 
Truants 
Newsboys 
Truants 
Messenger boys 


Miscellaneoos 

Truants 

Factory boys 

Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous 

Newsboys 



In six smaller cities, where the number of factory 
workers is much larger in proportion than in the great 
cities, and the number of newsboys and messengers 
is much smaller, the results were somewhat different. 
The following schedule is interesting as a summary 
of the repUes received from these towns : — 
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OocrFATionB OF Ji'%-B!«ii.ii DiLraqcESTti lit Six Towmi or 
Leim tha-h ICMVXM) [NHAiitTAKTis aRowiNG tsi Bbla* 

TI%'E Xt'MBBR or KaCR OCCI'PATIOX * 



Eimn 


* 


B 


c 


D 


, 


UlD<bOJ* 


TrunU 






3 


bor. 


Other tmctotj 
boy. 




Traaou 


a 


Hiubor* 




Trunu 




4 


uiubori 


Mine bey* 


Trnanta 




s 


HiUbor. 


Tnuoti 


N'ewdiorl 




s 


HSMbnj. 






TrauU 



Hiesp factfi, and othrr farta of a tike nature, are 
only indirativp of the ill pffrct« of child labor upon 
the morals of the children. In mme caftps the moral 
peril lint in the nature of the work itmlf, while io 
others it lieti, not in the work, but in the conditions 
Ity which it is nurrounded. In the Chicago Stock 
Yardji, for example, judKinf; by what I saw there, 
I dhould my that in mo«t, if not all, of the depart- 
nientH the work itwlf is degra<Iing and brutaliting, 
and (hal no peraon under eighteen years of age 
ought to be permitted to work in them. In large 
laundries little girls are ver>* commonly employed 
as "sorters." Tbeir work is to sort out the smled 
clothes as they come in and to classify them. While 
Kuch work iniwl l«*> ditwgrceable and unwholesome 
for a young girl, there Ls nothing rircrssarily dernoratii- 

bO]n" lorlndM MTEDd bOJt iQ MOIW. 
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ing about it. But when such little girls are com- 
pelled to work with men and women of the coarsest 
and most illiterate type, as they frequently are, and 
to listen to constant conversation charged with foul 
suggestions, it becomes a soul-destroying occupation. 
At its best, even when all possible efforts are made to 
keep the place of employment pure and above re- 
proach — and I know that there are many such 
places — still the whole tendency of child labor is 
in the direction of a lower moral standard. The 
feeling of independence caused by the ability to earn 
wages, the relaxation of parental authority, with 
the result that the children roam the streets at night 
or frequent places of amusement of questionable 
character; the ruthless destruction of the bloom of 
youthful innocence and the forced consciousness of 
life properly belonging to adult years — these are 
inevitably associated with child labor. 

X 

These are some of the ills which child labor inflicts 
upon the children themselves, ills which do not end 
with their childhood days but curse and blight all 
their after years. The child who is forced to be a 
man too soon, forced too early to enter the industrial 
strife of the world, ceases to be a man too soon, ceases 
to be fit for the industrial strife. When the strength 
IS sapped in childhood there is an absence of strength 
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in manhood uid womanhood; Ruskio's wcutls are 
profoundly true, that " to be a man too soon is to 
be a HHiall man." We are to-day using up the vitality 
of children ; floon they »ill be men and women, with- 
out the vitality and strength necessary to m^n^^Hp 
themselves and their dependants. When we exploit 
the immature strength of little children, we prepare 
recruits for the miserable army of the unfit and un- 
employable, whose lot is a shameful and debuing 
poverty. 

11)111 wrong to helpless childhood carries with it, 
therefore, a certain and dreadful retribution. It 
is not possible to injure a child without injuring 
society. Whatever burden society lays, or permits 
to he hud, upon the shoulders of ila children, it must 
ultimately bear upon its own. Society's interest 
in the child may be well expressed in a slight para- 
phrase of the wonis of Jesus, "Whatsoever is done 
to one of the least of these little ones is ilone tmto 
nie." It ifl in that spirit that the advocates of child- 
labor legislation would have the nation forbid the 
exploitation, literally the exhaustion, of children 
by self-interested employers. For the abuse of child- 
hood by individual antisocial interests, society as a 
whole must pay the (lenalty. If we ni^lect the chil- 
dren of to-day, and sap their strength m that they 
become weaklings, we must lx>ar the burden of thedr 
failures when they fail and fall : — 
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^ There is a sacred Something on aQ ways — 
Something that watches through the Uniyene; 
One that remembers, reckons and repays, 
Giving us love for love, and curse for curse." 

It is a well-known fact that the competition ot 
children with then- elders entails serious consequences 
of a twofold nature, — first, in the displacement of 
adults, and, second, in the lowering of their wage 
standards. There are few things more tragic in the 
modem mdustrial system than the sight of children 
working while then* fathers can find no other employ- 
ment than to carry dinners to them. I know that 
many persons are always ready to suggest that the 
fathers like this unnatural arrangement, that they 
prefer to live upon the earnings of their little ones, 
and there are, no doubt, cases in which this is true. 
But in the majority of cases it is not true. Every 
one who is at all familiar with the lives of the workers 
must realize that when appUed indiscriminately to 
the mass of those who find themselves in that condi- 
tion of dependence upon their children's labor, this 
view is a gross libel. Some months ago, I stood out- 
side of a large clothing factory in Rochester, N.Y. 
Upon the front of the building, as upon several others 
in the street, there hung a painted sign, such as I 
have seen there many times, bearing the inscription, 
"Small Girls Wanted." While I stood there two men 
passed by and I heard one of them say to the other: 
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"That's fourteen places we've eeea they want kids 
to-day, Bill, but we've tramped round all week ao' 
never got agbt of a job." I have known many 
eamcflt, industrious men to be weeks at a time seeking 
employment while their children could get places 
without difficulty. The displacement of adult 
workers by their children is a stem and sad feature 
of the competition of the labor market, which do 
amount of cynicism can dispose of. 

A brief study of the returns published in the bulle- 
tins and reports of the various bureaus of labor and 
the labor unions will show that child labor tends to 
lower the wages of adult workers. Where the com- 
petition of children is a factor wages are invariably 
lowest. Two or three years ago I was associated in 
a small way with an a^tation carried on by the 
members of the Cigarmakers' Union in Pennsylvania 
against the "Cigar Trust." One of the principal 
issues in that a^tation was the employment of young 
children. The labor unions have always opposed child 
labor, for the reason that they know from experience 
how its employment tends to dioplacc adult labor 
and to reduce wages. In the case of Ihn cigarmakera' 
afptation the chief grievance was the fart that chil- 
dren were making for %2 and $2.S0 per thousantl the 
same class of rigant as the men were ))ai<l from S7.50 
to (H per thousand ftir making.** Tfie mi'n worked 
under fairly decent, human conditions, but the condi- 
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tions under which the children worked were poatively 
inhuman. That such competition as that, if exten- 
sive, must result in the gradual displacement of men 
and the employment of children, accompanied by the 
reduction of the wages of the men fortunate enough 
to be allowed to remain at work, is, I think, self- 
evident. In their turn the unemployment of adults 
and the lowering of wages are fruitful sources of pov- 
erty, and force the employment of many children. 
These are some of the most obvious immediate 
economic consequences of child labor, simple facts 
which we can readily grasp. But there are other, 
subtler and less obvious, economic consequences of 
even greater importance, so vast that their magnitude 
cannot be measured nor even guessed. It is impos- 
sible to conceive how much we lose through the 
lessened productive capacity of those who have been 
prematurely exploited, and even if that were possible, 
we should still have to face the stupendous problem 
of determining how much of our expenditiu'e for the 
reUef of poverty, caring for the diseased and crippled, 
and the expensive maintenance of a large criminal 
class in prisons and reformatories, has been rendered 
necessary by that same fundamental cause. It is 
an awful, bewildering problem, this ultimate economic 
cost of child labor to society. If it were proposed to 
saddle the bulk of these expenditures for the relief 
of the necessitous and the maintenance of the di»- 
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eased, maimed, and criminal claaHes upon the iadiia- 
tries in which their energips were used up, their bodies 
mwrned, or their moral natures perverted and de- 
atroypti, there would be a great outcry. Yet, it 
would be much more reasonable and jufit than the 
present systeni, which permiln the physical, mental, 
anil iimral ruin to be carrie<i on in the aelluih and sordid 
Intereotfl of a class, and the impofdtion of the remilting 
burden of misery and failure upon the shouldera of 
society as a whole. 

XI 

What are (he reasons for the employment of chiK 
dren ? It is almoct needless to argue that child labor 
is socially unneeessary, that the lalxir of little boyn 
and girts is not required in order that wealth sufficient 
for the needs of soriety may l>e produced. If auch 
a claim were made, it would be an all-sufficing reply 
to point to the great army nf uneniplnyei) men in our 
midst, and to jtay that the last ninn must be employed 
before the employment of the first child can be ju»> 
tified. Wlien there is not an unemploynl man, when 
there is not a man emplnyn) in useless, tmproductive, 
and wasteful labor, if there is then n shortage of the 
things necesmry for social maintenance, child labor 
may l>e necessary and justifiable. I'lider any other 
eoncUtions than thf>si> it is unjiiKlifiable and brutally 
wrong. In the primitive struggle with the hostile 
forces of nattire, such struggles as pioneers have had 
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in all lands before the deserts could be made to yield 
harvests of fruit and grain, the labor of wives and chil- 
dren has been necessary to supplement that of hus- 
bands and fathers. But what would be thought of 
the men, under such conditions, if they forced their 
wives and children to work while they idled, ate, 
and slept? Yet that is, essentially, the practice of 
modem industrial society. Here is a great country 
with natural resources unparaUeled in human experi- 
ence for their richness and variety; here labor is so 
productive, and inventive genius so highly developed, 
that wealth overflows our granaries and warehouses, 
and forces us to seek foreign markets for its disposal. 
The children employed in our factories are not em- 
ployed because it would otherwise be impossible to 
produce the necessities of life for the nation. The 
little five-year-old girl seen by Miss Addams working 
at night in a Southern cotton mill was not so em- 
ployed because it was necessary in order that the 
American people might have enough cotton goods to 
supply their needs. On the contrary, she was making 
sheeting for the Chinese Army ! " Not that she or 
those by whom she was employed had any interest 
in the Chinese Army, but because there was a prospec- 
tive profit for the manufacturer in the making of 
sheeting for sale to China for the use of her soldiers. 
The manufacturer would just as readily have sacri- 
ficed Uttle American girls in the manufacture of beads 
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for Hottpntots, or pit idols for poor Hindoo lyote, 
if the profit worn equal. 

"niat ii) thp root of tho rhild-lalmr evil ; it has no 
social justifiration and exists only for the sordid gain 
of profit'^eekers. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
understand tho manufacturers' interest in rhild labor, 
or their opposition to all efforts to li^pstate a^nst 
it. Cheap production ia the maxim of success in 
industry, and a plentiful supply of cheap labor is a 
powerful contributor to that end. The priodpal 
itetna in productive cwt are the raw material and the 
labor neccflsary, the relative importance of each de- 
pending upon the nature of the induatr>' itwlf. Now, 
it is obviously to the interest of the manufacturer, 
as manufacturer, to get both raw material and labor- 
power as cheaply as possible, whether the industry 
in which he in interested is governed by competitive, 
or monuiKtlistic, or any in(ernie«liate conditions. 
If competition rules, cheapness is vitally important 
to him, since if he can get an advantage over his com- 
petitors in that reitpect he can underwll them, while 
if he faiU to get hU Hupplies of labor and raw material 
•8 cheaply as his competitors, he will be undersold. 
If, on the other hand, monojMtly rcindition.s prevail, 
it is still an important inton>itt (o nerun- lliem as 
cheaply as possible, then>liy iiicreat<iiig his profit. 

It is an axiom of coniiiiercial economy that supply 
follows demand, and it is certain that the constant 
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demand for the cheap, tractable labor of children has 
had much to do with the creation of the supply. At 
bottom the employers, or, rather, the system of pro- 
duction for profit, must be held responsible for child * 
labor. There are evidences of this on every hand. 
We see manufacturers in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania getting children from orphan asylums, regard- 
less of their physical, mental, and moral ruin, merely 
because it pays them. When the glass-blowers of 
Minotola, N.J., went on strike, in 1902, the child-labor 
question was one of their most important issues. 
The exposures made of the frightful enslavement of 
Uttle children attracted widespread attention. There 
is very httle in the history of the English factory sys- 
tem which excels in horror the conditions which ex- 
isted in that little South Jersey town at the beginning 
of the twentieth century.^* When the proprietor of 
the factory was asked about the employment of young 
boys ten and eleven years of age, many of whom 
often fell asleep and were awakened by the men pour- 
ing water over them, and at least two of whom died 
from overexhaustion, he said: ''If two men apply 
to me for work and one has one or two or three chil- 
dren and the other has none, I take the man with 
children. I need the boys.'' In actual practice 
this meant that no man could get work as a glass- 
blower unless he was able to bring boys with him. 
A regular padrone system was developed in conse- 
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queDce of this : the glaRs-blowere, determined to keep 
their own boys out of the factories if possible, secured 
children from orphan asylunui, or took the little boys 
of Italian immigrants, boartled them, and paid the 
parenUi a regular weekly sum. 

In the mills of the South it is frequently made a 
romlition of the eniployment of married men or 
women that all their children shall be bound to work 
in the same mills, llie following is one of the rules 
posted in a South Carolina cotton mill : — 

" AH phildmn, m«mN<n of % ttmiij, ftbon twf he ytan of 
af[«. (hall work rncl^'? '" ''*<' "i'"' *"*' ■hkll not ba neoMd 
(ram Mrvic* thrrrin without the mnMDtof the ■uperinlandMit 
for good cftUM."** 

Many times I have heard fathers and mothers — in 
the North as well as in the South — say that they did 
not want thfir children to work, that they eould have 
done without the children'ti wagex and kept them at 
Kchool a little longer, or apprenticetl them to better 
employment, but that they were coni|ielle4t to send 
them into the mills to work, or lone their own places. 
Kven more eIo<]uent as e\'idenrinft the keen <len]aDd of 
the manufacturent for child lalxir l<< the fact to which 
Mr. MeKelway calls attention, that, in reH[Kinsc to 
their demand, eotton-mill machiniTV i.-4 being nuwle 
with aaljufitahle kf^s to f<uit Nriinll ehild workers. 
Mr. McKclway rightly eontraftt< tlii.x with the experi- 
ence in India when the fir^t cotton mills were erected 
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there. Then, for the first tinier it was found neces* 
sary to manufacture spinning frames high enough 
from the floor to accommodate adult workers.** 

With such facts as these before us, it is easy to see 
that the urgency of the employers' demands for child 
labor is an important factor in the problem. Under- 
lying all other causes is the fundamental fact that 
the exploitation of the children is in the interests of 
the employing class. It may be urged that it is 
necessary for children to begin work at an early age 
because the work they do cannot be done by men or 
women, but the contention is wholly unsupported by 
facts. There is no work done by boys in the glass 
factories which men could not do ; no skill or training 
is required to enable one to do the work done by 
breaker boys in the coal-mines ; the work done by chil- 
dren in the textile mills could be done equally well 
by adults. The fact that in some cases adults are 
employed to do the work which in other cases is done 
by children, is sufficient proof that child labor is not 
resorted to because it is inevitable and necessary, but 
on account of its cheapness. 

It does not, of course, necessarily follow that low- 
priced labor is really cheap labor; it may prove to be 
just as uneconomical to employ such labor as to buy 
poor raw materials merely because they are low- 
priced. The quantitative measure is no more satis- 
factory as a standard of value when applied to labor 
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than when applied to other things. Thomas Braasey, 
the famous English engineer and contractor, used to 
derlare that the cost of carrying out great works 
in different countries did not vary according to the 
wages paid, and that his experience had been that in 
countriefi where wages were highest the rate of profit 
was also highest. Very similar testimony has been 
pvrn by many hu^ employers of labor, and the ptunt 
seems to be fairly well established. It is said, f<v 
inKtanre, that the cost of erecting Urge buildings 
does not differ very much in the great capitals of the 
world, though the rate of wages differs enormously, 
and that in America, where wages in the building 
trades are much higher than anywhere else in the 
world, the labor cost is really less than elsewhere.** 
In \iew of this economic fact, it has been urged that 
child labor is not rheap Utbor, except in a false and 
uneconomic seniw*, that it is inefficient, and that it 
would be to the interest of the employers themselvee 
(o employ a<lult Ubor instead. 

Doubtless this argument has been used in the true 
propagandist spirit of appealing to as many interests 
as possible, and proving the sweet reasonableness of 
the demand for the abolition of child lalmr, but I 
aril inclined to dimbt its value. We may. I think. 
Inwt the ciiiployrrs to look after their own interests. 
It is true that if you put an underpaid and underfetl 
Italian laborer at a dollar a day to work, and along- 
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side put a decently fed American laborer at double 
that wage, you will probably find the labor of the lat- 
ter the more profitable; just as cheap, miserably paid 
coolie labor is the most expensive of all. But I do 
not think it follows that adult labor would be cheaper 
than child labor to the employer. Moat child labor 
is made possible by machinery and conditioned by it, 
and adult labor would be conditioned by it in the same 
manner. There is very httle scope for individual 
differences to manifest themselves where the machine 
is the controlUng power. In other industries, such 
as glass manufacture, where machinery plays a 
relatively unimportant part as yet, the labor of the 
boya is conditioned by the speed of the men they 
serve. The men, urged on by the piecework system, 
work at their utmost hmit of speed, and the boys 
must keep pace with them. It is unhkely that if 
men were employed to do the work now done by the 
"snappers-up," they would be able to increase the 
speed of the glass-blowers, the only way in which their 
labor could prove cheaper. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to suppose that men would not con- 
sent to be driven as boys are driven, I have gathered 
from glass-blowers themselves that they are very 
often as much opposed to the introduction of adult 
helpers as are their employers, for the reason that they 
believe adults would not serve them with the same 
speed as boys. For these reasons, and many others 
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into wliich it ia impofisible to enter here, I un coo- 
vinrctl that Uttle good will roiiult from a propaganda 
aiiiiiiiR to show the eniployeni that their eeonomic 
interetitK would be best served by the aboUtioa of 
child labor. 

In a ttiniilar way it has been urged, with ample 
evidence of itti truth, tliat the employment of children 
retardfl the introduction of nieohanieal devices and 
their fullest devplopment." TIUh ia perfectly true, 
not only of child labor, but of almost all forms of 
labor that are unhealthful or degrading. There is 
abwlutely no need of human street sweepers, exposed 
in all weathers and constantly inhaling foul, disease- 
laden <lu)*t, any more than there is need of little boys 
working in the glass factories, carrying red-hot bottlea 
to the ovens. In each case machinery has been 
invented to do the work, and it is used to a small 
extent. If (liew occupations, and scores of others, 
were abnolutely prohibited, and the prohibitory law 
rigidly enforced, stret'ts would still be swept, but by 
mechanical sweepers, and bottles would still be taken 
to the aimealing ovens, but by mechanical means. 
The worht will probably, let us hope, never become 
the paradiite dn-amed of by the German dreamer, 
Kttler, who believed that all the work of the world 
would be done by marhiiiery in the fulun>, and human 
labor become alt<ipctlH'r unnecessary.* But there 
is DO doubt that much of the work which to-day 
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degrades body, brain, and soul could be done just 
as well by mechanical agents. Not, however, throu^ 
sermonizing or appealing to the employers will these 
mechanical devices be generally adopted to take 
the place of the life-destroying labor of boys and girls ; 
but by making it increasingly difficult, and finaUy 
impossible, for them to employ child labor at all. 

Not long ago I was in a glass factory where the 
"carrying-in boys'' had been displaced by automatie 
machinery. As I watched the machine doing the 
work I had been accustomed to seeing little boys per^ 
form, I asked the manager of the factory why it 
had been introduced. His answer was simple and 
direct, '*Why, because it had become too difficult 
to get boys.'* A few days later I went into another 
factory where boys were, as usual, employed in doing 
the work. I asked the owner of the factory why 
he did not use machinery instead of employing boys. 
"Because it is not practicable," he replied. "We 
must have boys and can't do without them." When 
I told him that I had seen the work done by machinery 
with perfect satisfaction, he laughed. "Yes, that is 
true, but I still say that it is not a practicable pro- 
posal," he rejoined. "I mean that it is not a practi- 
cal business proposition. I am not interested in 
machinery, as machinery, and if I can get all the boys 
I want, at wages making their labor no more expensive 
than the cost of running machinery, why should I 
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tie up two or three thousand dollars or my ca{ntal 
to iimtall marhinra? So long as I can |^t boys 
enough, I don't want to Imther with machines." 
Then 1 anked : " What would you do if you could not 
get boyn — if their employment wan forbidden, and 
the law Rtrietly enforced ? " His reply wan suggestive. 
" Why. then machinery would he the only thing ; then 
it would be a practical business proporation," he said. 
I have given this manufacturer's opinion, as nearly 
Bit poRnble in his own words, because it b an ad- 
niirably olear rtatement of what I believe to be the 
natural attitude of the employing class upon a grave 
<)uetitinn. All that stands in the way of a genera) 
w<o of machinery to do the work now performed at 
such an enormous cost in human life and happineas, 
is the temporary inronvenience of the employers 
from having to tie up some of their capital. Just 
as the woollen manufacturers in I-^gland, as soon as 
they were debarred from employing children, adopted 
the piecing machine,** so the employers of America 
to-day would have no difTiculty alxiut securing ma- 
chinery', nuich of it already invented, if the employ- 
ment of children should be forbidden. But, generally 
speaking, they will not of themselves make the change. 



It is less easy to understand the problem of child 
labor in ita relation to parental responsibility. It is 
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continually asked: "Why do parents send their 
little ones to work at such an early age ? Is it peb- 
ble that there are so many parents who are so in- 
different to the welfare of their children that they send 
them to work, and surround them with perils and evil 
influences, or are there other, deeper reasons? Are 
the parents helpless to save their Uttle ones ? " Tlicse 
are questions which have never yet been satisfactorily 
answered; they deal with a phase of the problem 
which has never been fully investigated, notwith- 
standing that it is of vital importance. 

As abeady noted, when the manufacturers of Eng- 
land sought first to get child workers for the cotton 
and woollen mills, they found the parents arrayed 
against them, defending their children. For a long 
time no self-respecting father or mother would allow 
a child to go to the factories to work, and it remained 
for many years a brand of social disgrace to have one's 
children so employed. Not until their pride was con- 
quered by poverty, not until they were subjugated 
by hunger and compelled to surrender and accept 
the inevitable, did the parents send their children 
into the factories. It was poverty, bitter poverty, 
which led the first "free" child into the mills to 
economic servitude, and I am disposed to think that 
poverty is still the main reason why parents send their 
children to body-and-soul-destroying toil. 

Many of those whose work for the enactment 0/ 
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legislation to protect the children from the ills of pre- 
mature labor pntitlps thorn to lasting honor and grati- 
tude, have shown an inclination to imnimize the extent 
to which poverty is roMiK>nsil)Ie for child labor. The 
opponents of child-labor legislation have so strongly 
insisteii uiwn the harilshipa which would follow if 
parental were deprived of their children's earnings, 
and liave m> eloquently pleaded the cause of the " poor 
widowed mothers," as almost to make the employ- 
ment of children api>ear as a philanthropic enter- 
prise. Very often, it seems to me, the advocatcfl of 
child'liiltor legislation, in their eagerness to refute 
their critics, have resorted to arguments which rest 
upon exceedingly slight foundations of fact, and, in 
this ease es[>ecially, laid insufticient stress upon the 
logical ansM-er. llie more closely the problem is 
scrutinintl and investigated, the larger the influence 
of poverty will apjiear, I think. At the same time, 
it is well to n-niember that |K>verty is not the only 
cause by any means, lliere are many other causes, 
some closely associale<l with {xiverty, others only 
remotely or not at all. Ignorance, cupidity, indiffer- 
ence, feverish ambition to "get on," — these are a 
few of (he many other causes which might be named. 
It is dfclarwl, then, that actual imjuiry has shown 
that the claim that the carninKs of the children are 
necessary to the supiM)rt of the family, and tlut wid- 
ows and others would suffer serious poverty if their 
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children under fifteen were not permitted to work, 
is "rarely if ever justified." Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
of the Consumers' League of the CSty of New York, 
whose splendid devotion to the cause of social right- 
eousness lends weight to. her words, expresses this 
view with admirable clearness. She says: ''When- 
ever preventive measures for child labor are enacted 
or enforced, there is always a wail heard to the effect 
that the child's labor is absolutely requisite for the 
living expenses of the family. Yet, upon investiga^ 
tion, this statement is rarely corroborated. In 
Illinois, there was recently enacted a law prohibiting 
children under sixteen from working more than eight 
hours a day, or after 7 p.m. Thousands of diminu- 
tive toilers were discharged. Then a cry of hardship 
went up in behalf of himdreds of families. Philan- 
thropic women' undertook an investigation, supposing 
they would find a nimiber of cases in which the wages 
of the working child were absolutely necessary to the 
family income. To their amazement they foimd only 
three famiUes in Chicago, and five in the remainder 
of the state, where this was true. In every other 
case it was discovered that either the parent or older 
children could support the family, or some relative 
was willing to assist until the child reached the l^al 
age." « 

Where there are so many cooperating causes, it 
would be easy to overestimate the importance of any 
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one, and correspondingly easy to imderesttmate it. 
How the investigations in Illinois were conducted, 
what standards were adopted by the inveetigstora, 
I do Dot know, and cannot, therefore, in the ab- 
sence of specified data, express an opinion upon 
the validity of the conclusions drawn. Frankly, bow- 
ever, I distrust them. Not long ance I heard of 
a case in which a "philanthropic lady investigator" 
deci<led that the wagra of a child of thirteen were not 
necessary to the maintenance of the family, because 
she "ha«l a father in regular employment." It did 
not, apjwrently, occur to her that $9 a week was too 
little to Hiip[)ort decently a family of six persoDB. 
YVhati-ver the nature of the Illinois investiga- 
tion, I am certain that in my own experience the pro- 
portion of eases in which there is actual dependence 
upon what the rhildren earn is very much larger. 
It must not be forgotten in discussing this queslioo 
that although a child may earn only $1-50 a week, 
tliat sum may mean a great deal to the family. It 
nay mean the difference between living in a compara- 
threty good house on a decent street and going to a 
foul tenement in a bad neighborhood. It may 
mean the difference between coal and no coal in 
winter, or ice and no ice in summer. As a poor woman 
aaid to me quite recently, "Joe only earns thirty 
cents a day, but that thirty cents means supper 
for all five in the family." The iovealigatinna al 
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Mr. Nichols in the coal-mining and textile-manufactur- 
ing towns,^ of Mr. Kellogg Durland/^and, particularly, 
the inquiries made in New Jersey concerning the 
immediate effects of the Child Labor Law of 1904,** 
all tend to show that the dependence of families upon 
children's earnings is much greater than the Illinois 
figures would indicate. I venture the opinion that 
there is not a Settlement worker in America who has 
studied this problem whose experience would confirm 
the optimism of the Illinois investigators. I am cer- 
tain that within a radius of three blocks from the 
little Settlement m which this is written, and with 
which I am at present most familiar, there are more 
families known to be absolutely dependent upon the 
earnings of yoimg children than were found in the 
whole State of Illinois, according to the report quoted. 
I know of at least twice as many such families as 
were foimd in Illinois Hving in this little city with its 
population of about sixty thousand as against the 
nearly 5,000,000 in Illinois. Settlement workers in 
various parts of the coimtry have, without exception, 
declared the Illinois report to be absolutely at vari- 
ance with their experience. 

In the hope that I might be able to gather sufficient 
accurate data to warrant some fairly definite conclu- 
sions upon this point, I spent several weeks making 
careful personal investigations into the matter in 
four states, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
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and Maaaachuaettfl. I made iDquiries into 213 eases, 
first getting the children's stories and then carefully 
investigating them, llie results are clearly set fortii 
in the accompanying schedule, but explanation of a 
few points may be helpful to the reader. 

In choosing a wage standard to represent the pri- 
mary fmverty line, I somewhat arbitrarily fixed upon 
$10 per week. In either of the four states named, 
such a wage must mean poverty and lead to the em- 
ployment of children at the earliest posable mo- 
ment. Intemperance appears in four cases, but 
that does not mean that it did not enter into other 
cases at all. In the four cases noted the fathers were 
earning from S12 to S18 per week, and while it is pos- 
sible that with such wages they mi^t be honestly 
and honorably poor, since even $18 is not a very 
princely wage, it is a fact that their expenditurea 
upon drink constituted the real cause of the poverty 
which forced their children to work. On the other 
hand, I do not suppose that all the cases of child labm' 
due to the primary poverty of Iheir families arc noted. 
In the last column several cases are given of children 
who were "mck when attending school," or who 
"could not get on at school." For reasons given in 
an earlier chapter, I am inclinp<l to l»eIi«'V(* that these 
cases would have to be traiuxferriHl to the other 
column if it were only possible to investigate them 
more fully. 
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I do not offer thin tablp as conclusive t^sUmoDy 
upon the point under discufsiion. The number of 
rasen invofltigated ia too fmiall to ^ve the results 
more than sugf^tive value. Personally, I believe 
that the caites givpn are fairly typical, and that ii 
the opinion also of xoiiie of the leading authorities 
upon the subject to whom I have submitted the table. 
No private investigator can ever hope to inveatigata 
a sufRcient number of cases to establish anything 
conclusively in this connection. Vrliat is needed most 
of all is a cooperative investigation under the direc- 
tion of the leading sociolt^cal students of the country 
until such extensive returns are gathered as will 
justify more positive concluMons. In the meantime 
such tables as this can at best only stTw to call atten- 
tion to what may be a general fact. 

The table shows more than mere poverty. Vini 
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of all there is the senseless^ feverish, natural ambition 
of the immigrant to save money, to be rich. "Ma 
boy getta much mona — I get richa man," said one 
of the Italians included in the first line of the fourth 
column of the foregoing table. How often I have 
heard that speech ! Not always in the broken music 
of Italian-English, but in the many-toned, curious 
English of Bohemian, Lithuanian, Scandinavian, 
Russian, Pole, and Greek — all drawn by the same 
powerful magnet of wealth — all sacrificing, igno- 
rantly and blindly, the lives of themselves and their 
children in their fevered quest. In this, as in so 
many other problems of the republic, the immigra- 
tion of himdreds of thousands of people of alien races, 
customs, and speech enters. Whether their admission 
is wise or unwise is a subject outside the scope of this 
discussion, but one thing is certain, and as vital as 
it is true, namely, that hospitality has its obligations 
and duties. If the nation is to receive these immi- 
grants, the nation must accept the responsibility 
of protecting them and itself. It must protect the 
immigrants from the dangers which their ignorance 
does not permit them to see, and protect itself 
from having to bear in the near future an Atlantean 
load; an economic burden which must come to it 
if these "strangers within the gates" in their igno- 
rance are allowed to barter the manhood of their sons 
and the womanhood of their daughters for gold. 
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The virtual breakdown of our school system is one 
of the gravest problems indicated by the table aod 
enforced by general observation. He children who 
go to work in factories and mines because they are 
"tired of school," or "because they could not team," 
are, it is to be feared, not always but too often, the 
victims of undernutrition. The school spends all 
itii enerfpes in the vain attempt to educate wasting 
minds in starving bodies, and then the child, already 
phyncally and mentally ruined, goes to the mine ot 
the factory, there to linger on as half-starved plants 
in arid mil sometimes linger, or to fade away as a 
summer flower fades in a day. Poverty b^an ths 
ruin of the child by denying it proper nourishment, 
and ignorance and greed combine to complete the ruin 
by sending the child in its weakness forth to labor. 

The other reasons for the employment of children 
shown in the table cannot be discussed separately. 
The moral contagion of poverty and ignorance, 
exidenced by the number of those who work, not from 
necesnty, but because their friends work, is not new 
to those who have studieil this and kin<lred problems. 
The influence of a nngle family in lowering the moral 
and economic standards of a whole stm-t, exiMvially 
in our Kmaller towns, is notoriou-t. Ttic pulhos of 
the mothers of families who are worse than wi<lows, 
with their drunken, dissolute hut<liaiid^, and the trag- 
edy of little child lives crushed by brutal, selfi^, 
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indolent fathers who place the responsibility of main^ 
taining the family upon their young shoulders, are 
familiar phases of the problem of child labor. 

It is a solemn responsibility which the presence of 
this menacing evil of child labor places upon the 
nation. It is not only the interests of the children 
themselves that are menaced ; even more important 
and terrible is the thought that civiUzation itself is 
imperilled when children are dwarfed physically, 
mentally, and morally by himger, heavy toil, and un- 
wholesome surroimdings. If one of the forts along 
our far-stretching coasts were attacked by an enemy, 
or if a single square mile of our immense territory 
were invaded, the nation would rise in patriotic unison, 
and there would be no lack either of men or money 
for the defence. Surely, it is not too much to hope 
that, before long, the nation will reaUze in the destruc- 
tion of its future citizens by greed and ignorance a far 
more serious attack upon the repubUc than any that 
could be made by fleets or armed legions. To sap 
the strength and weaken the moral fibres of the 
children is to grind the seed com, to wreck the future 
for to-day's fleeting gain. 

A great Frenchman once stdd of the alphabet, 
''These twenty-six letters contain all the good things 
that ever were, or ever can be, said, — only they 
need to be arranged." To complete the truth of 
this aphorism, he should have included all the bad 
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thinga as well. And so it is with the children of » 
nation. Capable of expressing all the good or evil 
the world has known or may know, it is essentially 
a matter of arrangement, opportunity, environment. 
Whether the children of to-ilay become phytdcal, 
mental, and moral cretins, or strong men and women, 
fathers and mothers of virile sons and daughters, 
depends u;>on the decision of the nation. If the 
responsibility of this is fully recognised, and the 
employment of children under fifteen years of age 
is forbidden throughout the length and breadth 
of this great country; if the nation realiies that 
the demand {or the protection of the children is the 
highest patriotism, and enfolds every child within 
its strong, protecting arms, then and not till then 
will it be possible to look with confidence toward 
the future^ unashamed and unafraid. 




IV 

REMEDIAL MEASURES 

^Bnt pity will not right the wrong. 
Nor doles retarn the stolen youth ; 
When tasks are done without a song 
And bargains wrung at cost of truth, 
Tis mockery to talk of ruth." 

—David Lows. 

I 

Having stated the problem of poverty, as it 
bears upon the child, as plainly and comprehensively 
as possible, I would fain leave it without further 
comment, feeling with Whewell that, "Rightly to 
propose a problem is no inconsiderable step tow^ards 
its solution,'' and believing that once the facts are 
known, and their significance imderstood, reform 
cannot be long delayed. Beyond the measures 
briefly suggested in the preceding pages, I would 
gladly leave the whole subject of remedial action 
imtouched, regarding the purpose of this book as 
fulfilled in the statement of the problem itself. But 
when I have submitted the substance of the evi- 
dence herein presented to those whose knowledge 
and experience entitle them to be regarded as ex- 
perts, or to popular audiences in the form of lectures, 

218 
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thpy have, with scarcely an exception, expressed the 
view that the statement of such a problem should 
Itp accoinpanieil by some sugf^tions as to its solu- 
tion ; sonic indication of social and individual duty, 
Irat the result be heavinefls of heart and blacknew 
of despair. 

Whoever has seriously contemplated the misery 
and suffering which, like a poisonous cloud, encom- 
passes modem society, must have experienced 
iloubts and fears for the future, and, lilce the chastened 
patriarch of Us, felt his hope "plucked up like a 
tree." So many of the beacons that have ahtme 
out over the rough, perilous path of Humanity's 
pilgrimage have turned out to be false Hghts, like 
the swin^ng lantern-lights of the old Comubian 
wreckers, which lured trusting mariners to head 
their vessels to destruction upon the rocks, that we 
sometimes loae faith and despair of the >'ision8 of 
world-ecstAsy, the " passionate prefiguringB of a 
world revivified," with which the seers of the race 
have beckcmed us onward. And such despair blights 
and starves the soul of progress. When men cease 
to yearn for, and to believe in, justice, when they 
no longer aspire to social perfection, when old men 
cease to dream dreams, and young men to see viaons 
of a nobler world than this economic anarchy, there 
can be no progress. Beautiful ideab seem to mock 
us at times, but it is doubtful if ever a beautiful 
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ideal found lodgment in the heart of the humblest 
man without enriching the worid. 

If I were asked wherein the hope of the future 
lieS; I should adopt for answer the message of a great 
rock. Travelling along the Yellowstone River, in 
the autumn of 1904, I saw an immense rock column, 
a veritable landmark for many miles, upon which 
some enthusiast had painted in large red letters, 
"Socialism is the Hope of the World." Doubtless 
some ranchman, dreaming of a future world-righteous- 
ness, had conceived the idea of making that great 
natural obelisk a missionary for the faith he held, 
just as other enthusiasts had pasted the similar 
legends I had seen along the trails of the North Da- 
kota prairies. I share that faith and hope, and 
believe that nothing short of the socialization of 
the means of life will ever fully and finally solve the 
problems inhering in our present industrial system, 
resulting in strife, bitterness, and the denial of human 
brotherhood. But long, weary years of sufifering 
and struggle stretch between the present and that 
ideal state of the future. Socialism will, it is to be 
devoutly hoped, save the world from red ruin and 
anarchy and make possible a sweeter, nobler heri- 
tage for the generations yet unborn. But the most 
sanguine Socialist must see that it is little short of 
mockery to talk of the future triumph of his ideal 
in connection with the problem of relieving present 
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muery and distren, to answer the hunger-cry of 
to-day with the promiae of a cooperative common- 
wealth in far-off years. All the Socialist partjes 
of the world, with the exception of a few minor 
and unimportant factions, frankly recognize this and 
have formulated programmes of palliative measures 
for the amelioration of present evils. So far as I 
am aware, no non-Socialist political party has ever 
included in its progranimp demands for such measures 
as the abolition of child labor, the feeding of school 
children by the municipality, and the maintenance 
of municipal criches — demands which are included 
in practically all Socialist programmes. In suggest- 
ing only such remedial nieaiiures as may be taken by 
society or individuals within the present social 
state, and invot^ing no fundamental change in the 
social structure, 1 do so, therefore, as one believing 
in the ultimate necessity of such change, and the 
ri^it of every child bom into the world to equal 
opportunity and equal share in all the ^ts and 
resources of dviliiation. 



Id view of all the difficulties by which the problem 
is surrounded, the uncertain results which have at- 
tended some of the most int<>lliK<'i>t and sinrere 
effcHls in that direction, he would t>e fmtlish indeefl 
who ventured to dogmatize upon the reduction of 
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the infantile death-rate, or the best methods to be 
adopted toward that end. There are, however, 
certain well-estabhshed facts, certMn verities, upon 
which I would inast. It is perfectly obvious, for 
instance, that every child should be ushered into 
the world with loving tenderness, and with all the 
skill and care possible. The slightest blunder of 
an incompetent, unskilled midwife may involve 
fatal consequences to mother or child, or such in- 
juries as are irreparable.' So that the very first 
principle upon which everybody agrees, theoretically 
at least, involves the need of important legislative 
reform providing for the supervision of raidwives, 
and the estabhshment of a system of training and 
education without which no midwife should be 
allowed to practise. That such a law would have 
the effect of materially lowering the' rate of infant 
mortality, as well as that of mothers, no one who 
has ever given the matter serious consideration 
can doubt. From personal observation, and the 
testimony of gynecologists and obstetricians of 
large experience, I am satisfied that this reform alone 
would save many hundreds of lives each year, ahke 
of mothers and infants. It is appalling to think of 
the lai^e number of ignorant women who are prac- 
tising as midwives. Many of them have no concep- 
tion of the importance of their work ; they are often 
dirty and careless, as well as ignorant of the first 
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principles of obstetrical science. Koowing Dothing 
of the need or value of antiseptic precautions, they 
are responable for thousands of cases of blood-poison- 
ing every year, and because they are ignorant of tbe 
methods of restoring asphyxiated infants they lull 
thousands of babes in the passage from the wombs 
of their suffering mothers,* 

In most states there is very little supervision of 
tiii(lwi%-es ; in some cases practically none at all. 
New York, always rather prone to take pride in its 
record u\xm such matters, has regulations which 
are wofully inadequate. All that is necessary to 
enable a woman to practise as a midwife is: (1) a 
rrrtificate or <liploma from some school of midwifery, 
native or foreign, or (2) signed statements as to 
her fitness and character from two physicians. No 
in(|uiry whatever is made into the bona fidm or 
rliaracter of the school granting the certificate, nor 
are the physicians held reH|>onsible in any way for 
the women they recommend.* So long as the appli- 
cant meets either of the foregoing slight reciuirenienta, 
the authorities must issue her a )>ern)it to practise 
as a midwife. She becomes a "registennl midwife," 
and the title rreates an altogether unwarranted con- 
fidence in the mintLs of the |>eople. It is not only 
the poor, illiterat<^ immigrants who are thus deceived, 
but many very intelligent citi2pn.H are under the 
imprcssioD that a "registered midwife" has had 
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some sort of training. Immigrants coming from 
countries like Germany, where all midwives have to 
imdergo a thorough training, are naturally imsus- 
picious of the fact that here we have nothing of the 
kind. It is impossible to present the evil results 
of the employment of untrained and incompetent 
midwives statistically, or even to estimate them. 
Some idea may be gathered from the fact that, 
while the physicians of the New York Lying-in 
Hospital, in 1904, attended over four thousand 
confinements, 2766 of them in the tenement districts 
among the very poor, with only three deaths,^ one mid- 
wife, in a very similar tenement district, showed me 
a Ust of sixty-two cases she had attended with five 
deaths. And she spoke proudly of her ''good record" ! 
In Germany for some years midwives have had to 
pass a regular examination. In England, under the 
Midwife Act of 1902, they are placed under a much 
stricter supervision than ever before, and are made 
responsible for the cleanUness and care of mother 
and child during the lying-in period of ten days. 
While it is felt that this law is inadequate, it is be- 
Ueved that its enforcement tends to improve condi- 
tions materially. For years the New York County 
Medical Association and other medical societies of 
standing, supported by Boards of Health and the 
leaders of the medical profession, have tried to get 
legislation enacted providing for the establishment 
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of a staodard of education aod trainiag for mid- 
wives. In every staUr legislation of a unifonn char- 
acter should be enacted providing that oo person 
shall practise as a midwife or accoucheur without 
having first undei^one a thorough training and 
|)aa8ed an examination set by the State Board of 
K^ents or some tdniilar authority. They should 
be held responsible for malpractice, incompetence, 
or neglect, just as phynrianx are held responsible. 
While it is true that such a reform would inflict a 
certain amount of hardship and suffering upon 
iiuuiy women, on the other hand, it would raiae 
midwifery to the dignity of a profession, and pro- 
vide lucrative avocations for many other women. 
In any case, it is a moot tragic folly to set the hard- 
ship involved against the enormous gain to society. 
It is probable that such trained midwivea would 
command a much higher rate of remuneration for 
their servires tlutn many of the incompetent women 
who now act in that capacity, and tlutt many poor 
mothers would be unabh^ to afford to employ them. 
Kven now there an' thousands of women who cannot 
afford attendance of any kind at their lying'in, and 
doctors tell of children, little fnrls ten years old,* 
for instance, raring for their muthiTH through the 
pain and peril of |>arturitioii and for the newly 
bom children. The renic"<iy fur such a condition 
lies, not in the employment of incompetent mid- 
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wives licensed to destroy life because they are will- 
ing to do it "cheaply," but in the extension of free 
medical service, maternity hospitals, and properly 
trained midwives as part of our district nursing 
services. This subject of the extension of our pubUc 
medical service is a most important one. There 
is a tendency in some quarters to decry everything 
of this nature, and to magnify imduly the extent 
to which such services are abused. That they are 
sometimes abused, if by that term is imderstood 
their use by those who could afford to pay for such 
services, is undoubtedly true, though it would be 
easy to overestimate the extent of such abuses. On 
the other hand, it is certain that in many of our 
cities we have scarcely begun to make provision 
for the needs of the suflFering poor. It is astonishing 
to find a manufacturing city of more than sixty 
thousand inhabitants, with a tenement-house prob- 
lem as distressing as that of New York City, and 
with the most appalUng poverty, having no city 
physician upon whom the suflFering poor can call by 
right. I do not know if there are many other cities 
in the United States so utterly indiflFerent to the claims 
of the sick poor as Yonkers, the "city of beautiful 
homes and great industries" upon the Hudson, but 
I do know that there are many cities in which there 
is a sad and shameful failure to provide proper 
medical care and attention for the needy. 
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In ordpr that the child may be Burrounded at its 
birth with all poasihlo carp and Hkill, it must be born 
somcwhrrc t>Iac than upon the floor of a factory. 
NntwithHlanding all that may be oaid in its favor, 
it in little likely that the Jevonian proposal to forlnd 
the employment of any mother nithin a period of 
three years from the date of the birth of her youngest 
rhild will be adopted for many years to come, if 
ever at all. Among the foremost opponenta of such 
a proposal would be many of the advocates and 
defenders of " women 'h rights," be^ng (he whole 
question of children's rights, and ignoring the ques- 
tion whether it can ever be "right" for mothers to 
leave their babies and enter the factory, displadng 
men, or, what is finally the same thing, lowering 
their wages. It would Ix" difficult, however, to 
imagine any such opposition to the proposal that 
the employment of women should be forbidden 
within a period of tax weeks or two months prior 
to and following childbirth. IVeenry and humanity 
alike suggest that xuch n Ihw should lie emlMxIied 
in the factory Ir-pisl.-itimi i.f every indn-tria! state, 
as is the case in ino-l cmnitries nt (he pn-nent lime. 

With our cosnio|H)Iitiui |>opulation it is certain 
that the enforeemenl of sucli a law woiiM l»e no easy 
matter.* Little diflfieulty would seem to be neces- 
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sarily involved in the enforcement of the period 
of rest after confinement ; all that would be necessary 
would be to insist upon a copy of the birth certifi- 
cate of the youngest child, accompanied by the 
sworn statement of the mother. If the whole onus 
of responsibility were placed upon the employer, 
and penalties were imposed in a few cases, there 
is no reason to suppose that the law in this respect 
would be less effective than other laws relating to 
employment. That it would not be perfectly success- 
ful is no more an argument against its enactment than 
the partial failure of child-labor laws, for example, 
is an argument for their repeal. But the period of 
exemption prior to childbirth is a much more delicate 
and difficult matter. It has not, I believe, been 
found possible in European countries to enforce the 
law in this direction with as much success as in the 
other, but the results have been sufficiently success- 
ful, nevertheless, to warrant continued effort. In 
actual practice such a law would have a tendency, 
doubtless, to discourage the employment of married 
women in factories, since employers as a rule would 
not care to take the trouble, or to assume the risks, 
thus involved in their employment. 

But, as already noted, if working mothers are to 
be forced into prolonged periods of idleness, in the 
interests of their offspring and the future of society, 
some means must be provided whereby they may 
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be maintAined and secuml against waat. The 
philanthrnpic pxperimcnts nohnl in an earlier cbap- 
Ut owch) all their succete to Huch provimoiis. While 
it would perhaps be too Utopian to advocate as a 
measure for immediate adoption state pensions for 
childhood and youth as well as old age, as Mr. C. 
Hanford Henderson dora in hiu wonderfully sug- 
gextive and stimulating book, Education and fA« 
Larger Life, it is not, it seems to me, too much to 
demand that the state shall (1) allow no mother 
to imperil her own life and that of her offspring 
by Working too clone to the period of parturitioD, 
nor (2) allow any mother to suffer want because she 
is prevented from, or of her own free wilt and intelli- 
gence avoids, such work. If the right of the child 
to be well Imm, to be ushered into the world with 
loving care and all the skill possible, is to be anything 
but a mere cant phrase, the saft^^uards thus briefly 
sketched cannot, it seems to me, be lightly denied. 
Recently I viaitetl the stables of a friend interested 
in the breeding of horses. I saw that he had taken 
great care and pains to secure a well'trained veteri- 
nary surgeon, that the brood mares were |>atieDtly 
and lovingly eared for and tended, iMtth before and 
after foaling. No humane and intelligent breeder 
of animals would deny them the pruteetion and care 
here suggestetl for human Ix'tngH. I'ntil the state 
ia willing to care fcH* its children, at least as well 
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as enlightened individuals care for their horseSi or 
their dogs, it is mockery to speak of it as being 
"civiUzed"! 

IV 

The foregoing proposals relate only to the con- 
ditions surrounding the child at birth, but it is equally 
the duty of society to safeguard the whole period 
of childhood. In its own interest, no less than in 
the interest of the child, the state should protect 
every child from all that menaces its life and well- 
being. Before the British Interdepartmental CJom- 
mittee many witnesses, some of them factory sur- 
geons of long experience, testified to the harm 
resulting from the employment of mothers and the 
leaving of infants in the care of children or old per- 
sons utterly incompetent to care for them. It was 
proposed that the employment of married women 
in factories should be forbidden, except in cases 
where there are children ''absolutely dependent 
on their wages.'' In all such cases ''the munici- 
pality must make provision for the care of the child 
while the mother is at work." ^ As a minimum, 
this is a good and practicable proposal, though it 
falls far short of the ideal. Much more commendable 
for its humane good sense is the method adopted 
in some of the Socialist municipalities of France. 
In the case of widows and others with children abso- 
lutely dependent upon their earnings, these munici- 
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palities pay the mothcre a weekly or monthly pen- 
sion, tfaiut enabling them to stay at home with thdr 
children.* With characteristic good senae and oour- 
igp, Mr. Homer Folks has proposed a similar Bystem 
of pensions to widows and others dependent upon 
the wages of children, on the principle that the pov- 
erty of its parents ought not to be allowed to despoil 
a child's life and rob it of opportunities of healthful 
physical and mental development.* That is a per- 
fectly sound principle, it seems to me, which applies 
with equal force to the working mother; for it ia 
surely just as important to insist that poverty ahall 
not be allowed to rob the child of ita mother's 
care. 

Wherever possible, then, I believe that the effort 
of society should be to keep the mother in the home 
with her children, and where penaons are necessary 
in order that this result may be attained, they should 
be given, not as a charity, but as a right. It would 
be a very good investment for society, much more 
profitable than many things upon which immense 
sums arc lavished year by year. In the meantime, 
much good might be accompliKhetl by the estab- 
lishment of municipal crichen or day nurnones in 
all our imlustrial centrett, so that ImbieH and young 
children could be pro[)erly ^•a^l^i for during the 
alisence of their mother!^ at work. Something is 
already being done in this direction by private phi- 
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lanthropy in many cities^ but it is exceedingly little 
when compared with the magnitude of the need. 
In saying that these institutions should be pro- 
vided by the municipality, or by the state, I do not 
mean that any attempt should be made to prohibit 
private philanthropic eflfort in this direction, nor 
that such effort should be in any way lessened; but 
that the municipality or the state should accept 
final responsibiUty in the matter, and provide them 
wherever the failure of philanthropy makes such a 
course necessary. In all our great cities, as well 
as in many of the smaller manufacturing towns, 
there should be such a creche or nursery in the neigh- 
borhood of almost every primary school, imtil it 
is found possible to enable the mothers to remain 
with their Uttle ones instead of going to work. With 
trained nurses in charge of such institutions, it would 
be easy to control the dietary of the infants and to 
see that they were not given pickles, candy, or other 
imwholesome things. Yet such a system, no matter 
how perfected, can only be regarded as a makeshift, 
a rather imeconomical substitute for the humane 
system of keeping the mother with her child. 

The heavy death-rate in most foundling hospitals, 
despite all scientific care and the most elaborate 
equipment, have been accounted for by the lack 
of maternal interest and aflfection. In the splendidly 
appointed Infants' Hospital on Randall's Island 
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New York City, little lonely, mother-sick found- 
tings pined away at an alarming rate and died liko 
flies until the Joint Committee of the Associstion 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and the 
State Charity Aid Association, investigated the 
matter. The Joint Committee wisely decided that 
every one of the bita of human driftwood was entitled 
to one pair of mother's arms, and that no institutional 
ingenuity could ever take the place of the maternal 
instinct. They instituted a system of placing-out 
the children with foster mothers, and the results 
have been highly gratifying.'* That is the human 
way, answering to the universal child-instinct for 
a mother's love and presence. The same objection 
applies to crichea as to foundling hospitals; the 
(lifTerence is only one of degree, lliese institutions 
are far better for the children than the neglect or 
the ignorant handling of "little mothers" from which 
they now sufTer, but they can never compare in 
efficiency with the personal attention of the mother. 
There are few mothers, be they ever so ignorant, 
who would not attend their own children with greater 
efficiency than any institution nurses could do. In 
the ultimate result I am convinced that the pen- 
sioning of mothers to care for their children n<tnpte(l 
by the French niuniei|>iilitieK when- the Socialists 
have obtained control is much more economical 
and effective. 
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Hie importance of impure milk as a eootributiog 
caii^e of infant mortality is now pretty generally 
Tf'Oj^izf'A. The .cplendid work of Mr. Nathan 
Kr.rau.H has done much more, perhaps, than anything 
el.Vf, to emphasize this fact. In view of some 
caustic criticisms of charity in the preceding 
it may \ift well if I embrace this opportunity to ex- 
plain my position somewhat more fully. No one, 
I think, reeogriizes more fully than I do the important 
experimental work which has been done by philan- 
thropic enterfjri.se. Such work, of which that of 
Mr. StnuiH is a conspicuous example, has blaaed 
the path for much municipal and state enterprise. 
It would he ini[)os.siblc to overestimate the value 
of tlie work done by social settlements and such 
bodies. Vor the charity which denies justice and 
Hc^eks to fill its place, I have no sympathy, but for 
f lu! eliarity which adopts as its motto the fine phrase 
adof>tfd by the ablest journal of philanthropy in 
America,* — "('harity to-<lay may be Justice to* 
inorn^w," — I have nothing but praise. 

I have* long lield the opinion that the milk 
su|)|)ly (»f ev(»ry city should be made a matter of 
rnuiiiripal r(»s|)()nHibi]ity. Some ton years ago, while 
residing in Mngland, where the subject was then be- 

♦ CharitieM, 
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ginninf; to be discussod ami agitated, I devoted a 
good deal of tinio to the projiaganda of the move- 
nirnt for the niuniripalization of the niilk supply. 
In Nirw of the splendid achievement of the goutUa de 
lait in France, it was natural that we should have 
atlacheil much importance to the sterilization of 
the milk, and I remember with what enthusiasm 
some of us hailed the introtluction of the system 
into St. Helen's, Lancashire, the first Knglish city 
to adopt it. I am convince<l now that sterilieation 
is unnecessary and a gra%'e mistake. I'ndoubtedly 
it i^ well that dirty or impure milk should be ster- 
iliatl. but it would Ijt still iM-tter to have clean, pure 
milk which neede<l nu slerilizulion. Tlie testimony 
of Dr. Ralph M. Vincent before the British loterde- 
partiiieotal Comniitt«? " ami, more eniphatically 
still, the splendid result* of the Rochester experi- 
ment under the leadership of Dr. Goler" show that 
this can be attained. Every municipality in America 
could atlopl, and should ulopt, the plan. "Now 
that the way has been shown, u|Mm 'city fathers' 
indifferent to the childhoo«l of their cities, upon 
health officers and departments war|>e<l into un- 
builgable routine, upon near-fughtwl charity workers 
and unknowing givers who care for the suffering, 
but do not get at cau-ses, will rest the res|>oniubility 
for the continuance of a part of that fearful tally 
of dead babieti wliicli each sununcr's week jots down 
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on a town's death-roll — your town and ours." In 
these direct, unequivocal words Charities sums up 
the whole question of responsibility. 

The purely experimental work of such philan- 
thropic efforts as that of Mr. Straus has been done. 
The practicability and value of municipal control 
of the milk supply has been abundantly proven, 
and there is no longer need of private charitable 
effort and experiment. There lurks a danger in 
leaving this important pubUc service to philanthropy, 
a danger well-nigh as great as in leaving it to private 
commercial enterprise. The dangers arising from 
the amateurish meddling of ''near-sighted charity 
workers and unknowing givers" is much greater 
than is generally recognized. Many of these chari- 
table societies drag out a precarious existence, their 
usefulness and success depending upon the measiu^e 
of success attending the efforts of the ''begging 
committees." Generally speaking, they are less 
economical, and, what is more important, less effec- 
tive, than municipal enterprises, besides being based 
upon a fatally unsoimd and demoralizing principle. 
I know of one large city in which a number of pubUc- 
spirited citizens have for some years interested them- 
selves in the supply of sterilized milk for infants. 
Notwithstanding that they receive each year in sub- 
scriptions a much larger amount of money, in pro- 
portion to the milk supplied, than Rochester's deficit, 
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they chai^ the parenle more than twice as much aa 
the latter city for the milk. 

Nor IB this aU ; there are other, wd^tier objectioiu 
than this. Here are no regular depots for the dia^ 
trihution of the milk, under the direct supervimon 
of the Committee, but it ia handled by drug-store 
keepem and others. No sort of control ia exercised 
over the eaie. Any child can go into the store and 
buy a bottle of milk. lUs is what happens : small 
children, sometimes not more than four or five years 
old, are sent by their parents to buy the milk, lliese 
Httio children are, naturally, ignorant of the impcM*- 
tance which the medical advisers of the charity attach 
to the subject of modifications of the milk to suit 
the age of the child to whom it is to be ipven, with 
the result that babies lesn than three months old 
are fnven milk intended for babies nghtecn months 
olil, while the latter are half Btarvnl upon the modi- 
fie<l milk inten<lo<l for the former. Another evil, not, 
I am told, peeuliar to thii< particular charitable so- 
ciety, is the selling of milk irregularly and in nn^c 
bottles. When the mothers have the money, or when 
they are not too buoy to go for the Paflteuriied milk, 
they buy a nngle bottle, but at other times they send 
out to the grocery store f€)r cheaper milk, or else feeil 
the babies u|K)n ordinary tabic fomU, (>f rtHirwe, 
there should be a system of registration ailoptod; 
every child's name should be enrolletl, together with 
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the date of its birth, and no less than a full day's 
supply should be sold. That is the custom where tiie 
matter has been taken up by the municipal authori- 
ties. The result is that the children can be weighed 
and examined more or less regularly; facilities are 
offered for the periodical visiting of the homes of the 
infants and their inspection ; mothers can be taught 
how to care for their Uttle ones; and, instead of 
leaving it to chance, or depending upon tlie word of 
an ignorant mother, or a child, the attendants in 
charge are able to regulate the supply so that at the 
proper time each child gets milk of the proper 
strength and richness. How far the abuses I have 
named are prevalent in philanthropic experiments 
of this kind, I do not know, but I am convinced that 
there should be no room for such well-intentioned 
but disastrous muddhng. The whole milk supply of 
every city should be the subject of muiucipal man- 
agement and control, and special arrangements should 
be made for dealing with the milk intended for in- 
fant consumption. Personally, I should Uke to see 
the principles of the Rochester system extended to 
cover the entire milk supply of the city, and, in some 
one of our great cities, the further experiment of a 
municipal farm dairy for the supply of all milk nec- 
essary for hospitals and similar institutions upon 
the most hygienic principles possible. This has been 
done to some extent in Europe with success. 




^■■Mfntti. USASUEIS 



It u a delightful and sdentificatly correct prin* 
dple which those Utopia builders have embodied 
in their schemes of world-making who have advocated 
the rcatriction of matrimony to those women who 
have undergone a thorough course of education 
and training in eugenics and household economy. 
Most persona will agree that such a system of educa- 
tion for maternal and wifely duties would be a great 
boon, if practicable. But so long as hearts are swayed 
by passion, and the subtle currents of human love 
remain uncontrolled by law, such proposals must 
remain dreams. Even the modest suggestion of 
Mrs. Parsons that a " nutrimonial white list" be 
created by establishing continuation schools for 
training young women in the domestic arts and the 
principles of child-rearing and giving them crrtifi- 
cat«i or diplomas, as well as certificates of health," 
is so far in a4lvance of anything yet attempted that 
it sounds almost Utopian. Still, there is nothing 
fanciful or impossible in the proposal itself. 

The preservation of child life must depend largely 
upon the dissipation of maternal ignorance. Until . 
mothers are enUghtened, the infantile death-rate 
must remain needlessly and unnaturally heavy. And 
ao long as industrial occupations al>8orb our young 
girls in the very years which should be q)eDt at horns 
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in practical training for the responsibilities of wife« 
hood and motherhood; there must continue to be a 
very large number of marriages productive of poverty, 
misery, and disease, because of the ignorance and in- 
efficiency of the wives. So the fight against maternal 
ignorance, the ignorance which breeds disease and 
poverty, appears as an almost Sisyphean task. So 
long as such industrial conditions prevail, ignorance 
will continue to sap the foundations of family life and 
mock our efforts at reform. In such important mat- 
ters of domestic economy as knowledge of food values 
and how to spend the family income to the best ad- 
vantage, what but failure can be expected when a 
young woman worker graduates from mill labor to 
wifehood ? Even where such a young woman, or girl 
growing into womanhood, feels the need of training 
in these important matters of domestic economy, she 
is prevented by the fact that the family cooking and 
buying are necessarily done during the hours she is 
at work. By the time she returns home after her 
day's labor, Httlc or nothing remains to be done ex- 
cept washing the dishes. Even were it otherwise, 
she would in most cases be too tired to help. After 
confinement in a shop or factory for ten or twelve 
hours, at monotonous tasks entirely devoid of inter- 
est or attractiveness, it is natural and right that she 
should seek recreation and pleasure. Further con- 
finement, either in the home or a school, is extremely 
Uable to prove injurious. 
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For the«p reaaons, and others obvious to the reader, 
I am not very sanKuioe that much can ever be accom- 
plished by evening classes for working prls. The 
British Interdepartmental Committee suggests that 
" continuation clasucs for domestic instruction " should 
be formed, and attendance at them, twice each week 
during certAiD months of the year, made obligatory, 
only those empIoye<l in tlomestic service being ex- 
empletl from compulsory attendance. Realizing that 
it would be an injury to the girls to impose this at- 
tendance and study u;)on them in addition to their 
aln-atly too long houm of employment, the committee 
very properly suggests that some motlitication of the 
hours of work would have to Ih> introduced, so that 
in fact the hours of instruction would have to be taken 
out of their ordinary working time." With such a 
provision as this, a system of compulsory instruction 
in domestic science might very well l»e adopted. It 
is proliable, however, tliat the princii>al effect would 
be a considerable diiiiinisliiiig of the employment of 
prb and young women within the ages preserilied for 
compulsory attendance at the continuation classes. 

Tlie suggested curriculum for such clasM's is inter- 
esting. "The courses of instruction at .nuch classes 
should cover every branch of domestic hygiene, in- 
cluding the preparation of foo<l, the prnrtiee of house* 
hold cleanliness, the tendance and feeding of young 
children, the proper requirement* of a family as to 
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clothing — everjrthing, in shorty that would equip a 
young girl for the duties of a housewife." ** The 
further suggestion is made that the members of these 
continuation classes should visit from time to time 
the municipal creches — the establishment of which 
is strongly recommended — and receive there prac- 
tical instruction in the management of infants. Tliis 
is such a comprehensive and courageous proposal 
that one would like to see it given a fair 



vn 

The efficient work done by the school nurses in 
New York City, and elsewhere, though sadly restricted 
in its scope, suggests far wider possibilities. If nurses 
were appointed in far greater numbers, at least one 
to each large school, their functions might be enlarged. 
If, as has been suggested, they were to receive special 
social training, possibly at the expense of part of their 
present medical training, they might attend to the 
needs of those below school age as well as of those 
enrolled at school. Above all, they might be made a 
potent means of educating the mothers. It has been 
found that visiting nurses attached to the schools 
receive cordial welcome as a rule, are not viewed with 
suspicion as other officials or philanthropic visitors 
are, and have a correspondingly greater influence. 
The weak point in such a proposal lies in the fact 
that the school nurse would not, if her work wa» 
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bufd upOD the school re^tration, reach those fami- 
lies not represented in the schools. Thus the most 
important caaes of all, educationally, young mothers 
with their first babies, would not be reached. 

EWwhcre I have referretl to the efforts made in 
some ritics to educate mothers by the distribution ci 
leaflets and pamphlets upon the subject of infant 
feeding and general care. Some of these leafletn and 
pamphlets which I have seen arc models of concise 
lucidity, and their wide distribution among mothers 
intelligent enough to profit by them would be of 
great value. One of the first difficulties presented 
when this plan is attempted upon a large scale is the 
efficient distribution of the literature. To accom- 
plish anything at all, the literature must be printed 
in the various languages represented in the nty's in- 
dustrial population, and it is no easy matter to see 
that each mother gets literature in her own language. 
Quite recently, I heard of a tenement in which there 
were families representing no less than fourteen nation- 
alities, and in which Uved Mrs. Oilara, a Cierman, 
speaking little English! Added to this difficulty is 
the expense of distribution. If sent by mail, — and 
in large cities no other method seems [Kwuble, — the 
cost is enormous. To sond a single circular to the 
r(>gi8tered voters of New York llty, f<ir instance, re- 
<|uires ao expenditure of upwarils of SflO,000 for post- 
age alooe.** Tlwre would seem to be no good reason 
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why the Federal Government should not authorue 
the Health Boards to send all such educational mat- 
ter through the mails free of cost. Why should the 
Health Department of a city not have the privily 
of a local frank ? Nothing could well be more foolish 
than the system under which the city, while perform- 
ing a national service, must pay the national post- 
office for doing its share of the work. 

Many of the mothers, especially of our immigrant 
population, are quite unable to read, and Uterature is 
wasted upon them. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
propaganda of health by literature is subject to sev- 
eral important restrictions. While admirably adapted 
to simple, homogeneous communities in which there 
is a small percentage of illiteracy, it fails to meet 
the needs of our great cosmopolitan cities. If it 
were possible to have all births reported at once to 
the Health Department by telephone, in order that 
each case might be visited by special maternity nurses, 
it would be comparatively easy to give special, per- 
sonal attention to those cases in which literature would 
be worthless. This plan has been adopted in Aus- 
tralia with conspicuous success. The State Children's 
Department appoints women inspectors to visit the 
children of the poor. These nurse inspectors have to 
report, not only upon the condition of the homes, but 
of the children. The mothers are furnished with 
printed instructions as to the kind of food to be given. 
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the proper quantitios, mothoilit of prpparatioo, and 
timefi or feeding. If th<> rhild tlora not thrive natis- 
factorily, the nurae inspector calln in one of the phya- 
daoa of the (lepartment. If milk cannot he properly 
uritnilatcd, Boniething else is tried. In Abort, all 
that skill and care can do to protect the lives of the 
infanta is done, with the result that the infantile 
death-rate has been reduced from 15 per cent to 8 per 
cent" 

Vlll 

I would not leave this nuhjeot without intdsting 
upon the urgent need of Stat« or Fetleral supervitdon 
of the Duuiufacture and Hale of ))atent infant foods. 
ITie mortality from this one vau.<«' alone is enormous. 
"Hiere has been no natisfaetory or eompn-henidve in- 
qtury into this important matter in thin country, and 
it is therefore impowiible to get n'liabte ligunti. In 
Germany, where the law requiret* that the death eer- 
tifieate of an infant under one year of af?> iiiii.'<t Ftate 
what the mode of feeiling hao been ao well as the rauae 
of death, — a wise provision which might with ad- 
vantage be adopted in this country, — it in [KiKsible 
to ascertain approximately the extent of the evil. 
He reeonlfl show that of rhildren fed on artificial 
food 51 per cent die during: the ^rst year, while only 
8 per cent of the children exclusively nursei] by their 
mothers die during the same iM-riixl.'* No one famil- 
iar with the work of our infaiito' hospitals can fail to 
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be impressed by the large number of cases of illness 
and death in which artificial feeding appears as a 
primary or contributing cause. I have gone over the 
record books of many such hospitals in different parts 
of the country, with the almost invariable result that 
artificial foods appeared to be the source of trouble in 
many cases. Most of the patent foods, one might 
almost go farther and say all of them," are unhealth- 
ful because of the starch they contain, which the 
little infant stomachs cannot digest. Many of the 
cheaper kinds of patent infant foods upon the market 
are, as previously stated, Uttle better than poisons. 
The testimony of the greatest authorities upon the 
subject of infant feeding, backed by the grim elo- 
quence of hospital records and the death-rates, points 
irresistibly to the need of some strict supervision of 
the production and sale of artificial foods for children. 
Whether this should be done by the estabUshment of 
certain standard formulae, or by compelling the mak- 
ers to submit certified samples for official analysis, is 
a question which only a body of experts should decide. 
The question of reducing the rate of infant mor- 
tality is, it will be seen from the foregoing, most com- 
pUcated. It is not without reluctance and misgiving 
that I have ventured upon this detailed discussion of 
measures to that end, and in doing so I have kept 
from speculation and theory, confining myself almost 
entirely to those measures which have been tested 
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by «xp«rienee aod found beneficial. If Bo-lin hss 
been able to reduce iu infantile death-rate from 200 
per thousand to 80 per thousand, Australia to reduce 
its rate from 15 per cent to 8 per cent; if Rochester 
can reduce its summer death-rate of infants by 50 pa* 
cent, it is surely evident that, given the determination 
to do so, we can at least hope to save one-half of the 
babies who, under present conditions, are perishing 
each year. In other words, it is possible to save 
almost 100,000 babies annually from perishing in the 
first year of life. No greater, worthier task than 
this ever challenged the attention of a great nation. 



When all the evidence is {Hied up, we are irresistibly 
driven to the conclusion that no attempt to educate 
hungry, ill-fed children can be successful or ought to 
be attempted. Danton's fine phrase rings eternally 
true, "After bread, education is the first need of a 
people." TYM education is a social necessity is no 
Umger seriously questioned. But the other idea <tf 
Danton's saying, that education must come after 
bread, — that it is alike foolish and cruel to attempt 
to educate a hungry child, -~ is often lost sight ai. 
In the parly dajn of the public agitation for free and 
mmpulaory education, it was not infmiut-ntly urged 
that before the state should undertak<> to roni|icl a 
child to attend its schools and receive its instruction, 
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it ought to provide for the adequate feeding oi the 
child. That argument^ happily, did not prevent the 
establishment and development of public educaticm, 
but now that the latter system has been firmly rooted 
in the soil of our social system, there is an increaang 
belief in the inherent wisdom and justice of the claim 
that the state has no right to attempt to educate an 
unfed or underfed child.*® 

There is something attractive about such elemental 
simplicity as that of the Czar who drew a straight 
line across the map from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
when his counsellors asked him what course he wished 
a railroad between the two cities to follow, and said, 
"Let it be straight, Uke that." I suppose that every 
worker for social improvement has felt oppressed at 
times by the complexity of our social problems, and 
wished that they could be solved in some such simple 
and direct manner. But social progress is not made 
along straight lines in general. What seems to the 
agitator axiomatic, simple, and easy, appears to the 
constructive statesman doubtful, complex, and diffi- 
cult. There is at least one European municipality, 
however, which has solved this problem of the feed- 
ing of school children in a delightfully direct and 
simple way. The city of Vercelli, Italy, has made 
feeding as compulsory as education ! * Every child, 
rich or poor, is compelled to attend the school dinners 

* See Appendices A and B. 
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provided by the municipality, juat as it is compelled 
to attend the school lessona. Not only food, but 
mpdical care and attention, are provided for every 
child, as a right, on the principle that it ie abmird anil 
wrong to attempt to develop the mind of a child while 
neglecting its body. It is a mocking judgment of 
our ci%-ilization that such a natural, intelligent solu- 
tion of a presang problem should be impoeeible for 
our greatest and riehest cities, though attained by a 
little Italian city like Vercelli. 

1 do not suppose that it will be found possible to 
apply surh a principle p'nerally until many years 
have passetl and our social system has been modified 
considerably. In the meantime, some less thorou^ 
and comprehennve system, like that of the French 
CatUxnet Scolairen, for instance, will probably be 
adoptecl. It is not, however, my intention here to 
advocate any particular scheme. I can only reit- 
erate that the fee«linf; of school children is an impera- 
tive, urgent, and vital necessity, and emphasiie cer- 
tain principles. Elsewhere I have given a r^um£ of 
the methods adoptcil in several other countries,* and 
I need not, therefore, go over that ground. l^Tiat- 
ever is done should be free from ttie taint of charity. 
TTiere must be no resorting to the pernicious prinripte, 
sometimes advocated by <nir sit-ealleil " priu-liral 
reformers," of subsidizing rharitable socictii>s to un- 

•Appandlz A. 
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dertake the work. There must be no discriminaticHi 
against the child whose parents have failed to do their 
duty. The child of the inebriate, the idler, or the 
criminal must not be made to suffer for his parent's 
sin. The state has no right to join with the sins of 
the fathers in a conspiracy to danm the children's 
lives, and only a perverted sense of the relation of the 
child to the state could have made it possible for 
such a proposal to be made. Upon the principle that 
every child bom into the world has a right to a full 
and free supply of the necessities of life during the 
whole period of its helplessness and training for the 
work of the world, so far as the resources of the world 
make that possible, the state should proceed until in 
all schools where children attend compulsorily, free, 
wholesome, and nutritious meals are provided for all 
children as a common right. 

Of course, the cry will be raised that such a system 
would result in wholesale pauperization. I am not 
afraid of that cry — it has become too familiar. 
When I first went to school in the West of England, 
I used to carry my school fees — six cents a week — 
each Monday morning. Under that system it was 
necessary for the school authorities to employ oflScers 
to see that the fees were paid, and frequently default- 
ing parents were summoned. The children of poor 
parents were exempted from paying the school fees, 
but they had to present big cards to be marked by the 
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b>arhpr, and were thus made conspicuoua. I remem- 
ber very well that when it was proposed to make the 
ttehoolK free to all, the same b(^>y of pauperication 
was rained." The school fees were abolished, how- 
ever, and the objeetion was heard no more. In the 
early dayn of the Free Libraries movement, a nmilar 
outery waA he^d, but one never hears it nowadays, 
nor doen anybody eonsidir that he in ijauperised when 
he taki>}( home a book from the city library to read. 
And m one might go on, through a long list of things 
which were i)p|>nFie<l upon the Ranie grounds by many 
eanie)<t |>(>ople, but are now commonly enjoyed. If, 
nionf>ver, the alternative to pauperisation is s)ow 
star>'atiun and suffering, I unhesitatingly prefer pau- 
pcrisatioD. 

X 
Next to the feeding of school children io impor- 
tance imthe nettlof amuch more efficient and thorough 
sVHtem of meitiral inspections in all our schools. In 
most of our cities something is alrea<ly done in this 
direction, but it is very little. As a rule, the medical 
inxpertions now made are most |>erfunctory and bu- 
|)ertieial. With a few honorable exceptions, the prac- 
tire is to look only fw cases of contagious and infec- 
tious diseaxe or venninous heads, "nie excessive 
prevalence of "granular lids," or trachoma, which is 
an ac(|uired disease ,° tias Ictl to a giKnl ileal of atten- 
tion being given of late to the whole subject of defee- 
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live vision. But practically no effort at all has been 
made to combine remedial treatment with inspection. 
Children suffering from infectious diseases are simply 
excluded from the schools, and those found to be 
suffering from defective vision are given notes asking 
their parents to provide them with suitable glasses. 
In a very large proportion of cases, probably a major- 
ity, the requests are ignored. I have had children 
pointed out to me who were suffering from such seri- 
ous defects of vision as materially to handicap them in 
their school work, whose parents had taken no notice 
whatever of repeated notices and warnings from the 
school doctors. Many parents are too poor to buy 
glasses, many more are too ignorant to understand 
the importance of complying with the request. I 
know many parents of this type. On the other hand, 
I know many cases in which it would be just as rea- 
sonable to ask the parents to make glasses for their 
children as to buy them. For instance, I know of 
one public school in which the teachers have rep>eat- 
edly reported upon the number of children with de- 
fective vision, but without appreciable effect. I 
spoke to the priest to whose church a majority of the 
children's parents belong about it, and he replied: 
''What can they do? They cannot afford to buy 
glasses. Of the 300 families belonging to my church, 
I am in a position to say that there are not more 
than 10 in which the father earns more than $9 a 
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w«»rk. Many of thom oarn only tax or Bcven. Tliey 
havp all thpy can do to got food; glassea are impos- 
nhlo." Now, while it in true that in many of these 
familicA there will be supplementary wages frmn the 
rhildren or the mothent, it is perfectly obvious that 
there niiut be many unable to procure glaasea for 
their children. 

Little or no attention han been (pven as yet to the 
earn, teeth, nervous and respiratory systems, and the 
fceneral health of our school children. The inspec- 
tions condurted by Dr. Cronin and his assistants in 
New Yorlt tHty are by far the most important yet 
maile in the rnit«i .States, and show the importance 
of this largely n(^leeted subject. When I have stood 
in some of our American public schools and observed 
the way in which the medical inspections were made, 
— as many as 2000 children being "inspected" in 
ten or twelve minutes, — I have with shame contrasted 
the farcical proceeding with the thorough, systematic 
work done in several European countries. In this, 
as in so many other matters, the I'nited States and 
England are far behind countries like Belgium, Fraoev, 
Onnany, Italy, Norway, and Switserlaml." 

In Brussels every child in the public elementary 
schools is medically examined onre every ten days. 
"Its eyes, teeth, ears, and general physical condition 
are overhauled. If it lookj* weak and puny, ihey 
pve it eod-livcr oil or some suitable tonic. At mid- 
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day it gets a square meal . . . and the greatest care is 
taken to see that no child goes ill shod, ill clad, or 
ill fed." ** In Norway there is a very similar system. 
Sickly children are put upon a special dietary and 
given special individual medical care. There are 
sanatoria and convalescent homes in connection with 
the schools." In Switzerland again poor children are 
fed and frequently clothed or shod at the public ex- 
pense. Day homes are provided for the very young 
children. Every child is medically examined before 
being admitted to the schools, and periodically there- 
after. Sick children are sent to the school sanatoria 
and convalescent homes for treatment. "Holiday 
Colonies" are provided, to which hundreds of children 
are sent each year for a period of twenty-five days 
each. The cost of this is partly borne by the city, 
out of the " Alcoholzehntel " ; partly by private con- 
tributions to the ''school fund," and partly by the pay- 
ments received from parents. The " Alcoholzehntel " is 
perhaps worthy of explanation. It originates in this 
manner, — the manufacture of spirits is a federal 
monopoly, and yields a handsome profit. This is 
divided among the various cantons, which are bound 
to spend one-tenth of the sum so received to combat 
the effects of alcohol." 

Very similar to the Swiss Holiday Colonies are the 
Colonies Scolaires of France. These "School Colo- 
nies " take two forms. In one case the arrondissement 
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hires or borrows a boarding-school in the country for 
the summer months, to which it sends several hundred 
children. In the other case, it acquires a former 
rhitoau in the country, to which it despatches relays 
of children during the year. The ordinary stay for 
each child is three weeks, and the effect upon the 
physique of the children is remarkable." Berlin and, 
I believe, several other German cities, not only pro- 
\nde for the regular, thorough medical examination 
of every child, but weak, sickly childrcD, especially 
those who are prediiipoecd to tuberculooa, are sent 
to srhool homes in the country, not far from the city, 
where, amid the most healthful surroundings, they 
are given special medical and tutorial care until they 
are entirely well and strong.** 

In view of such facta as these, which might be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely, it will be seen that there 
is nothing impracticable or Utopian in the proposal 
that there should be a regular medical examination 
uf ever>* child, both before its atlmiwdon to the school, 
and at stated, frequent periods during the whole of 
its school life. In fact, there should be two inspec- 
tions, one metUcal, the other dental.** Kvery school 
should have a well-cquippetl dispensary connected 
with it, and a dental laboratory, no that the children 
could get prompt treatment. Provision should also 
be made to remove phyitically weak and sick children 
from the crowded city schools to more favorable aur- 
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roundings with a view to preventing their d^enera* 
tion, and restoring them to health and vigor. While 
the responsibility for these things should rest upon 
and be accepted by the municipality, with, possibly, 
some subvention from the state, there seems to be no 
good reason why some of our puzzled millionnaires, 
who find the wise bestowal of their wealth an increas- 
ingly difficult problem, should not contribute to the 
city treasuries for that special purpose. 

XI 

When we come to deal with the child-labor prob- 
lem, or, rather, with the problem of its repression by 
legislative enactment, we are at once confronted with 
a great difficulty that arises out of our political sys- 
tem rather than out of industrial conditions. The 
child-labor problem is a national one, but when we 
face the question of its solution, we are handicapped 
by the division of the country into forty odd states, a 
division which makes it almost impossible to deal 
with any of our great social and industrial problems 
nationally upon uniform principles. The same diffi- 
culty exists, of course, in connection with all our 
social and industrial problems. We have legislation 
in the various states of a confficting character, add- 
ing to the complexity of the problem the legislators 
meant to solve. But because this is conspicuously 
80 in the case of child-labor legislation, — every ad- 
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vaoce made io the Northern states serviog as a 
premium upon reaction and delay in the Southem 
states, — I have chosen to deal with it in this 
cooneetion. 

Up to the present time, the advocates of child-labor 
legislation have, apparently, shrunk from making any 
definite proposals upon this important question, while 
fully recognising its tremendous importance. Sooner 
or later, if ever our greatest social problems are to be 
intelligently dealt with, the question of state rights 
will have to be fought out and the paramountcy of 
the nation in all such matters established, and I cao 
imagiQe no better issue for raising that question than 
the legishitive protection of children. Here, agiun, 
we must turn for guidance and suggestion to the Old 
World. In Germany they have bad to face a rimitar 
problem, the difference being one of d^ree only, and 
they have found a solution which might well be 
adopted in the United States. Child labor in Gcr- 
maoy is regulated partly by the ordinances of the 
federal council and partly by the legislation of the 
different states of the Empire. Ttic ft-deral enact- 
ments establish a nunimum standard for the whole 
Empire, and it is specilicany provided that each state 
may enact more stringent measures as it may desire.** 
It is difficult to sec why this priuriple could not lie 
applied to the problem here in the I'nitetl States, 
pving ua a uniform n ^ ir ^im^ lm standard of legislation 
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throughout the whole country. Such a law should 
prohibit the employment of any child under fifteen 
years of age at any employment whatsoever, and the 
employment of any child or young person under ei^- 
teen years of age in all " dangerous occupations " speci- 
fied by a federal commission. It would be well, also, to 
insist upon a certain educational test up to eighteen 
years, the test to be made in all cases by the school 
authorities." 

Coming to details for legislation within the states, 
it is perfectly obvious that leguslation necessary for, 
and suited to, big cities would be useless and unsuited 
to the small towns and rural communities. In the 
case of messengers and newsboys, for example, in a 
town of 10,000 inhabitants, conditions are entirely 
different from those existing in a city of 50,000 or 
100,000. What would be a perfectly harmless and 
unobjectionable occupation in the former city be- 
comes in the latter a serious menace to health and 
morals. In the smaller community, the boy is under 
the supervision of his parents, his employers, and 
many of the citizens who know him personally. His 
paper business is not of the kind which takes him out 
upon the streets as early as four or five o'clock in the 
morning and as late as midnight, or after. The New 
York legislature, in April, 1903, amended the law 
relating to children employed in the streets and pub- 
lic places in cities of the first class, of which there are 
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two — New York and Buffalo. The amendment 
provided " that no male child under ten and no ^rl 
under Rixteen ahall, in any city of the first class, sell 
or expoee for sale newapapers in any street or public 
place. No male child actually or apparently under 
fourteen vearH of age shall sell or expose for aale unless 
provided nith a permit and a badge. No child to 
whom such a permit and badge are issued shall sell 
papers after ten o'clock at night." Such a law as that 
might, I think, be applied to the fimallest town in the 
rountry without injustice to any one, but it is almost 
ridiculouslyinadequate toagreat city. The cityordi- 
nanre of Boston is a good deal better, though it is also 
inadequate to the neetU of a groat oity. The oniinance 
pro\idc« that no child shall work as a bootblack or 
newsboy unlem he is over ten years <if ago, nor sell any 
other article unless he b over twelve years of age. No 
minor under fourteen years of age is allowed to sell or 
expose for sale, in any street or public place, any 
books, newspapers, pamphlets, fuel, fruit, or provi- 
sons, unlem he has a minor's license. Tliese minors' 
ticenses are only granted upon the reeonmiendation 
of the principal of the school, or school district to 
which the child belongs. Of thi.1 law, again, I should 
say that it might very well lie adopted as applying 
to all towns ami villages in the I'nited Stnt«-s up to 
a certain sise, but tliat, in ^'iew of the terrible men- 
ace to the bcftlth and morals accompanying theae 
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occupations in our great cities, they should be abso- 
lutely forbidden for children or young persons under 
eighteen years of age. It should be borne in mind 
that the usual objection urged against child-labor 
leguslation — that it would inflict hardship upon the 
parents — scarcely applies at all to these boys of the 
streets in our large cities. Most of them, it has been 
shown over and over again, are not. at all subject to 
parental control, and contribute little or nothing at 
all to the support of their families." 

It seems to me important also that, in the larger 
cities at least, and perhaps generally, the present 
system of allowing boys and girls to work during the 
vacation period should be abolished. The system 
not only robs the child of the rest the vacation was 
intended to give it, but it is a fruitful source of child 
labor. Many of those who go to work during the 
vacation periods never return to school again. The 
parents become dependent upon the extra earnings 
of the children in a surprisingly short time, and the 
children themselves are naturally unwilling to lose 
their newly acquired freedom and the extra pocket 
money which their labor entitles them to. The ideal 
system would be to establish summer school camps, 
something like the school colonies of Europe, in the 
country, where recreation amid healthful smround- 
ings could be combiaed with a certain amount of 
instruction. 
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In this brief sketch of sugi^ted remedial meas- 
nns, I have confined myself entirely to those meas- 
nrea which have been successfully tried elsewhere. 
I have amply tried to correlate the constructive 
work in child saving which has thus far been accom- 
plished into something Uke a definite and compre- 
heUDve policy. Discussion by earnest men and 
women who have given the matters dealt with care- 
ful and patient study will, doubtless, show the need 
of many changes, both in the direction of modification 
and of extension. "Die important thing at the pres- 
ent time is to secure an intelligent discussion of the 
whole problem of the duty of society to the child, 
and I venture to hope that the foregoing may help 
in that direction. While I have insisted mainly upon 
the legislative aspect of the problem, I am nut insen- i 
■ble of the importance of individual responsibility i 
and effwi. Much of the child labor of to-day, for > 
example, is due to the carelessness and indifference of 
purchasers' forever demanding "cheap" goo«U; and 
a recognition on their part of all the monstrous 
wrong and tragedy hidden in that word "cheap" 
would do much to diminish the evil. 

We need in our modern life ttonicthing of that spirit 
which prompted David to pour out ui>on the ground 
the precioua cooling draught his brave followers, at 
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the risk of their lives, lnt)ii^t him from the well by 
Bethlehem's gate. Hie water had been obtained at 
too great a cost, the risking of hmnan lives, and 
David could not drink it." We need that spirit to 
be applied to our social relations. Tliose things 
which are cheap only by reason of the sacrifice, or 
risk of sacrifice, of human life and happiness are too 
costly for human use. While it is to a large extent 
true that there is no problem which depends more 
completely upon collective action, through the chan- 
nels of government, it is also true that there is abun- 
dant room for well-directed private effort. TTie co- 
operation of all the constructive forces in society, 
private and public, is necessary if the children are to 
be saved from the evils by which they are surrounded, 
and the future well-being of the race made possible 
and certain. Here is the real reconstruction of so- 
ciety — the building of healthy bodies and brains to 
insure a citizenship free from physical and moral 
decay, worthy of liberty and aspiring to brother- 
hood. 




BLOSSOMS AND BABIES 

There in an affinity between children and flower& 
To me the oghl of a hloflsom often nufqieflta a baby, 
and the sight of a baby often suggcsta a favorite 
flower. 

Many a mother dnf^n;; lullabies to the baby at her 
breant calls it her "bloiwom." 

And children, healthy children, are fond of flowers. 

I once saw a boy of ten who ilidn't know what a 
flower was. Ho knew what each cani in a pack was, 
and he wasn't afrud of a |M)licenian. Btit he was 
afraid of a fcrassy and d&isy-HpanKlc^l fi<'ld. Lnndtm 
had dcstroyctl for him all eenoo of kinxhip with Nv 
ture. 

But most children, even city children, love flowers. 
Tlie country child loves faiiiiliiirly tut it l<>V(>s its own 
mother, but the city child loves and wortihiiH). Yn^ 
l4>rday I naw a ^oup of little >rirl.s with their iiowii 
pressed Hat afpiinut a iIori.it'.-< window. "My, ain't 
thoy sweet ! " they crietl in chorus. 

// only the ftowert eould knmcl 
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Some sympathetic and Idsured ladies have formed 
themselves into a guild to ^ve such children as I saw 
at the florist's window growing flowers to tend and 
love. I do not know the ladies. We live in the same 
dty, but in a different world. 

And yet we have some things in common, these 
good ladies and I. Perhaps many things, but chief 
of all a love for children and flowers. In our differ- 
ent worlds, so little alike, this love flourishes with 
equal freedom. My wife loves blossoms and babies, 
too, but she is not a member of the guild. Its meet- 
ings are not held in our world. 

The guild got together 10,000 little children from 
the tenements of this great city of New York. To 
each child a potted plant was given, in the hope that 
its presence would brighten the home, and its care 
"refine" and "spiritualize" the child. 

Good, generous ladies of the guild ! 

And from each child was exacted the promise that 
upon a given date at the end of a full year, the plant 
should be brought back and placed upon exhibition. 
Ribbons were promised as prizes to those children 
whose plants should be in the most floiuishing con- 
dition. 

The year passed. The day of the exhibition ar- 
rived. Richly gowned women, calling themselves 
"patronesses," were there. They went in luxuri- 
ously equipped automobiles to smile and be conde- 
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seending toward children who went in rags and were 
hungry. 

But not alt the children to whom the year before 
they had given flowers were there. Some of them 
had drooped during the summer and died like flowers 
in parched groimd. 

And many of the plants were withered and dead, too. 

What an exhibition, to be sure ! Geraniums with- 
out fragrance. Geraniums which a year ago bore 
deep, rich, green leaves and bri^t scarlet blossoms, 
were now straggling and wretched, with pale-green 
— ftlmtwl whit^ — stems, with poor, stckly-lookiog 
tittle leaves and with no flowers. And many a pot 
containing only a withered and rotted stick, with 
maybe a little note, " Please, ma'am, it died because 
our rooms is dark." 

Some of Ae richly gowned women wept as they 
looke<l at the long rows of pitiful flowers, and at ths 
lonK rows of withered and dead flowers. 

Wept ? I wonder why. 

T wonder if they wept because they hfg»n to appre- 
date faintly how poverty withers and oppresses alt 
life; or only because the right of m many dead 
flowers, anti flowers worse than dead, overwhelmed 
them? Or had they heard the flowers tell their sad 
little histories? 

For every one of the flowers had a story to tell to 
undnstaading faearta. 
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Yes, madam, that tall, withered geranium stick, 
which made you weep as you remembered how beau- 
tiful its scarlet blossoms had looked the year before, 
when you gave it to Uttle crippled Polly with the 
flaxen hair, could unfold a story, if you could but 
understand it. But it is a story of the tenement, 
not of your world. And you cannot understand. 

But little Polly (who doesn't understand either) 
can tell you enough to give you cause for tears. 
Real tears. Human tears. 

I could tell you, for I know the tenement. It is in 
my world. But let Polly tell. 

" When youse gived us th' prutty flow'r, leddy, I 
put 'er in our winder so^s all th^ kids 'ud see from 
th' street. An' mamma wus so proud ! An' me Uttle 
baby bruver jes' went wild, leddy. An' when mamma 
wus washin', he'd stay so good and call out, so pert- 
like, 'Putty! putty!' An' mamma said 'twus a 
blessin', 'cause she wus able to do th' washin' when 
baby wus playin'. 

"But when winter comed, leddy, yer flow'r an' th' 
leaves wus all dead Uke, an' comed off. An' me 
mamma said 'twus th' cold. An' when I put 'er by 
th' airshaft she said 'twus too dark. An' so yer 
flow'r jes' died like, an' mamma wus so cut up washin' 
days, for me bruver wus teethin' an' there warn't no 
flow'r. 
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"But mamraa said yer flow'r 'ud come up in tb* 
summer. So I jes' kep' waterin', an' when tb' fine 
days corned I put 'er in our winder agun. Ad' it 
Igroweii a bit, leddy, an' mamma an' me wub so glad I 

iBut 'twus alius growin' a bit an' then dyin' like, 
'cause, mamma said, we didn't ^t do bud in our 
rooms. An' I used to cry in tb' Dighta 'bout that 
flow'r, leddy I 

"An' when summer corned an' folks wus sleepin' 
'pon their fire* 'scapes, I put yer flow'r outade an' 
watered 'er ev'ry day. But when me little bniver 
wus sick, an' th' doctor said he mus' go to tb' country 
somewheres, yer flow'r jes' died aD' dried up like a 
stick, leddy. Me little bruver died, too, an' th' doctor 
aaid he'd 'a' lived if he'd gone into th' cotmtry. 

"I'm sorry, leddy, fur yer flow'r. P'raps 'twua 
'cause it never went to do country place. I tried me 
best, leddy, but—" 

No, doD't reproach yourself, madam. You didD't 
know. How could you know, living in another 
wcvld? It was really good of you to think of the 
tennneDt children, and to give them your flowers. 

Poor httle children of the tenements I It was good 
of you to think of them. Their homes are squalid, 
and flowers do make the home brighter. And their 
little lives do need the refining and spiritualinng in* 
fluence of flowers. 
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But neither the babies nor the blossoms can flourish 
there. They pine and droop and die together. True, 
some of them live — babies and blossoms — but how t 

You are a woman and you love children and 
flowers. Tell me, did not the pale, sickly children 
and the pale, sickly plants impress you as even more 
saddening than the dead plants — the constant 
reminders of dead children? 

Their slow, prolonged dying is more terrible than 
death to me. And I love them both, children and 
flowers. 

I honor your tears. They proclaim you to be pos- 
sessed of a human heart. But you are a misfit in 
your sphere. Your place is in our world. 

You mean well, but your guild is only a toy. The 
problem is not to be solved so easily. If you would 
help solve it, you must give something more than 
plants. You must give yourself. 

And this is the work which calls for your service and 
sacrifice : — 

To bring blossoms and babies together where both 
can thrive. To restore the child-sense of kinship 
with Nature, that to every child may come the joy of 
understanding Nature^s eternal harmonies. To bring 
the freedom and beauty and companionship of beast 
and bird, flower and tree, mountain and ocean, stream 
and star, into the life of every child. 

It is a big task, madam ; flower shows and ribbons 
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and t«ara wU] not fulfil it. If you are serious, you mil 
find more serviceable things to do. 

Some then an, the despised buUders of HumanUf^s 
tempUs, v?ho an laboring to give this uul heritage to the 
thiidnn of all the world, Tkey build patiently, for they 
hare faith in their work. 

And this is their faith — that the power of the voortd 
springs from the common labor and strife and conquest 
of the counlJest ages of human life and struggle: that not 
for a few was thai labor and that struggle, but for aU. 
And the common labor of the race for the common good 
and the common joy viill give blossoms and babies the 
fulness of life which sordid greed with its blight make* 
impoM^^. 

An you of the faith of the buHderst Are you a 
buUdert 
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APPENDIX A 



HOW FOBEIGM UUNICIPALITIES FEED THEIB 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 

The problem of the underfeeding of children and ito 
relation to the many and complex problems of health, 
education, and morality hsa long been the nibjert of 
careful Htudy and experiment on the part of the moat 
prugreamve muniri|«]itie8 of several Kurupean countriea. 

At the prewnt time it i^ one of the moat vital issuea 
in Engliah politics. When, in the early eighties, Mr. 
H. M. Hyndman and his few Social-Democratic coU 
leaffuea advocated the enactment of legislation com- 
pelling the municipal authorities to undertake the 
feeding of the many thousands of children in the public 
schools, the proposal was derided as "visionary." 
To-dar, however, it has the earnest support of some 
of the ablest and most inHuontial members of the House 
of Commons. Men tike Sir John (iorst, ex-cabinet 
minister, on the Conservative aide, and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, on the Liberal side, an united in the ad- 
vocacy of the Socialistic pmporal. 

loquiriea made by a Royal Commission, a Special 
iDtcr-Departmental Committee, and several local in- 
Taatigating conunittees in cities like Londoo, Buniing- 
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ham, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen, have revealed 
a most alarming state of afifairs. In London, it has 
been estimated by the leading authority, Dr. Eichholx, 
there are over 100,000 children of school age who are 
chronically imderfed. The reports from the other 
cities named are equally serious. Public sentiment 
has been aroused to such an extent that there seems 
to be little room for doubting that in the very near 
future. Parliament will be compelled to enact some 
measure providing for the feeding of children in the 
public schools. In the meantime, many thousaiuls 
of children are being fed by charitable organizations, 
working in conjunction with the school authorities. 
In most eases the meals are sold to the children at one 
cent per meal, with the imderstanding that if they are 
too poor to pay, the meals will be given free of charge. 
It is astonishing to learn that many thousands of the 
children are found, after careful investigation, to be 
too poor to raise even one cent. 

The experiment which has for some time been tried 
in Birmingham has attracted widespread attention in 
sociological circles, not only in England, but through- 
out Europe. This charity makes no effort whatever 
to deal with any but the most destitute children, those 
that, in the words of the Committee, are "practically 
starving.'' The meals are kept scanty and unattractive 
in order that no child will accept them unless compelled 
to by sheer hunger. In addition to this safeguard, 
careful investigations of the circumstances of the 
children are from time to time made. The meals are 
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KiveD free of charge to the children, and the eost to 
the committee is lese th&n one cent per meal, — in< 
eluding the manager's salary of $500 a year. Yet, 
despite all the restrictions by which it is surrounded, 
his charity is tcMiay feeding 2^ per cent of the total 
child population of the city. 

The results of this feeding, poor and insufficient as 
it is, have been most beneficial, both from a physical 
and mental point of view. Educationally, I am informed 
by experienced teachers, the results have been moat 
tiispinng. The children both leam and remember 
better than before. But it is felt upon all sidee, that 
this charity, admirable as it is in many wa3ra, only 
touches the fringe of the problem, and the demand ia 
made for definite municipal action, upon a much more 
generous basis, to take the place of private philanthropy. 
It is difficult, in fact, inactically impossible, to form 
aoy idea of the extent of such private philanthropy 
throughout the country. Almost every industrial 
eeotre has its "Free Dinner Aasociation," and in almost 
every case the authoritiee find that private effort is 
inadequate, and that there are many children who 
cannot afford to pay even one cent for a meal. If the 
cent is insisted upon, they must go hungry. This is 
important to us in America, because it has been the 
experience wherever similar experiments liave been 
tried here. In Chicago, fur instance, at the Oliver 
Goldsmith School, free dinners have been provided 
for a large number of childrt^n for some time past. 
Hen, ai in England, it wan found that a niunber ol 
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children could no more afford a penny for a meal than 
they could afford to dine at the Auditorium Hotel. 

In Berlin, and several other German cities, children 
are fed in the public schools upon a plan which pro- 
vides that those must pay who can, while those who 
cannot are given their meals free of charge at the public 
expense. As a rule, however, these German experi- 
ments are confined to schools situated in the poorest 
districts. As yet, the German authorities have not gone 
so far as to provide meals for all children, irrespective 
of their circumstances. 

Much the same plan is followed in Reggia Emilia, 
San Remo, and some other Italian cities, though the 
movement is more widespread in Italy than in Germany. 
There is one Italian city, however, which has for some 
time past gone very much farther than any other city 
that I know of, though his Excellency, the Italian Am- 
bassador at Washington, informs me that there are 
other Italian cities which have adopted the same plan. 
Vercelli is a city of about 25,000 inhabitants in the 
province of Novara, Piedmont. Its fame chiefly rests 
upon its fine library, which contains a wonderful collec- 
tion of ancient manuscripts, some of them of fabulous 
value. In this little municipality, then, the city fathers 
have for a long time provided free meals for every child 
attending the public schools, and made attendance at 
the meals absolutely compulsory as to the school itself! 
Every child must attend school and partake of the 
meals, imless provided with a doctor's certificate to 
the effect that to attend the classes, or to partake of 
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the school meala, would be injurioua to ita heklth. 
Further, medical inspection is also compulsory, and is 
accompanied by free medical attendance. The results 
appear to have been meet beneficial physically, and 
the educational gains resulting from this intelligent, 
ordered, and regular feeding have been enormous. 
It is unlikely, however, that Buch a system wilt be 
adopted in the I'nited States for many years to come, 
notwithstanding its many undoubted advantages. 

In Christiania, Trondhjem, and a number of other 
Norwegian cities, the municipality provides all children 
who desire to avail themseh'es of it with a nutritious 
midday meal, irreapective of their ability to pay. The 
entire cost of the system is met by taxation. This has 
been felt by the Norwegian authorities to be the sim- 
plest and beet method of dealing with a grave problem. 
It avoids the difficulties which inevitably arise when 
there is a distinct clam of beneficiaries created. " Where 
all are equally welcome none are paupers," they say. 
With its Mmple, homogeneous population, this direct 
method is admirably adapted to Norway, howe^'er 
little suited it might be to the needs of a cosmo- 
politan nation like ours. The free dinner is a part of 
Norway's admirable educational s>'stem, which abounds 
with features well worthy of being copied. One of these 
is an arrangement whereby the school children from 
the cities are taken, twice a month in winter, and 
three or four times a month in the summer, on excur- 
sions into the country. The children from the country 
dtatrict« are, in the same maoner, taken into the cities. 
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The railroadfl have to eairy the children at a purely 
nominal cost, which is also met out of the publie 
funds. 

When I applied to one of the members of the Mu- 
nicipal Goimcil of Trondhjem for information as to the 
woridng of the school-meals system, he replied : " You 
can best judge that, perhaps, from the fact that al- 
though the scheme was bitterly opposed when first 
it was proposed by a small group of radicals and Social- 
ists, it is now unimimously supported by all secticnis. 
There is now no demand whatever for its curtailmait 
or abandonment. Elducationally, we have found that 
it pays. It is possible now to educate children 
who before could not be educated because they were 
undernourished. The percentage of 'backward chil- 
dren' has been greatly reduced, notwithstanding that 
the test is more severe and searching, f^conomically, 
we believe that we can see in the system the gradual 
conquest of pauperism made possible.'' 

In Brussels, and other Belgian cities, good midday 
meals are provided for all children who care to par- 
take of them. A small fee, equal to about two cents, 
is chai^ged for each meal, but those children who cannot 
afford to pay are given their meals just the same. 
There is also an excellent system of medical inspection 
in connection with the schools. Every child is medically 
examined at least once every ten days. Its eyes, 
ears, and general physical condition are overhauled. 
If it looks weak and puny, they give it doses of cod- 
liver oil, or some suitable tonic. The greatest care 
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u taken to see that no child goes ill shod, ill clad, oi 
ill fed. There is also a regular dental examinatioD to 
connection with every school at regular periods. 

Id several Swiss towns the authorities for a long time 
granted substantial subsidies to private phtlantbropio 
bodies, leaving to them the organization of systemi 
f<x providing school meals and the whole administra* 
tion of the funds. But this method proved to be very 
unsatisfactory. It led to abuiws of various kinds, aod 
sectarian jealousies were aroused. Moreover, it proved 
to be a most extravagant method, the cost being dia- 
proportiooate to the results. Consequently, the prac- 
tice has been very generally abandoned, and moat of 
the municipalities have adopted the direct manage- 
ment of the school meals as a distinct part of the school 
•jrstem. The plan generally followed is that of Gei^ 
many. Those who can must psy, but those who cao- 
Dot pay must be fed. 

But it n to (Vance that we must turn for the moat 
exiwtsive and successful system uf school meals. Those 
who, particularly since the publication of Mr. Robert 
Hunter's book. Poverty, have advocated the intro- 
duction of some system of school dinners in this country, 
have with practical unanimity pointed to the French 
Cantinet Sfolairet as the model to be copied. For that 
teason, and not less for its own interest, it may b* 
worth while giving a somewhat fuller account of tb* 
French system and its history. 

The school -can teen idea is a development of an ok) 
•ad interesting custom, borrowed by the French (roa 
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Switzerland^ the little land of so many valuable ex- 
periments and ideals. The custom still obtains in 
Switzerland to some extent, though not so extensively 
as formeriy, of newly married couples giving a small 
gift of money, immediately after the wedding cere- 
mony, to the school funds as a sort of thanksgiving for 
their education. These funds are used to provide 
shoes and clothing for poor scholars who would oth^^ 
wise be unable to attend school. 

In 1849, the time of the Second Republic, the mayor 
of the second Arrondissement of Paris conceived the 
idea of introducing this Swiss custom into Paris. Ac- 
cordingly a fxmd was created, called the Swiss Benevo- 
lent Fund. Before long the name fell into disuse, and 
we find the caisse des ^coles, or school funds, spoken 
of with no reference to their Swiss origin or to their 
benevolent purpose. In the latter days of the Second 
Empire, in April, 1867, the Chamber of Deputies passed 
a Primary Instruction Law, which was drafted by M. 
Duruy, the Minister of Public Instruction, providing 
that any municipal council might, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Prefect, create in the school districts 
under its jurisdiction a *' school fund/' The object 
of these school funds was to be the encouragement of 
regular attendance at school, either by a system of 
rewards to successful students, or material help in the 
shape of food, clothing, or shoes to necessitous ones. 
These funds were to be raised by (1) voluntary con- 
tributions; (2) subventions by the school authorities, 
the city, or the state. Where deemed advisable, 
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wveral school districts might unite in the cmtion of 
A joint fund for their common benefit. 

But the law of 1867, so far at least as the sehool 
funds were concerned, was little more than a pious 
expression of opinion in favor nf an idea. Three yean 
later the Franco-Prussian war broke out with ita fury 
and devastation, and, as war always does, set back 
alt reforms. Not till 1874, three years after the terrible 
blnodnhed of (he Paris Commune, was anything done. 
Then the district of Montmartre and one or two others 
raised funds. Montmartre is a district of some 200,000 
inhahitanlji, which has always been characterized by 
a strong radical or socialistic sentiment. From a pam- 
phlet issued by the managers of the school fund in that 
district, soon after its CAtahlishment in 1874, it appears 
that they paid little attention to the subject of giving 
prizes, deeming it of more importance to provide good 
strong shoes and warm clothing for the poorer children. 
Next, it seems, they undertook to provide outfite for 
some girls who had won scholarships at the EcoU Nor- 
maU (Normal School), but were too poor to dress thera- 
0eh*efl well enough to attend that institution. So, 
from the vcr>' first, the idea of using the school funds 
to provide children with the necessities of life prevailed. 
As a result there was soon developed a nucleus of bodies 
dealing with poverty as it presented itself in (ho area 
of educational Gflort, and, what is equally important, 
public opinion wa.s lieing »lucate<I and accustomed to 
the idea. It was, therefore, an easy transition to cniti- 
pulaoty iRt>vision for the feeding of children. Id 1883 
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a law was passed compdUng the establishmmt of sefaool 
funds in all parts of France, but leaving the ap|dica- 
tion of such funds still at the discretion of the authori- 
ties. So it happens that the caisae de8 icoUs are univer- 
sal in France, but the canHnea scobnrea are by no means 
so. The latter are, however, quite common through- 
out France, and by no means confined to Paris. There 
is no official record of the number of districts in which 
canteens have been established, because the districts 
are not obliged to make returns showing how their 
school funds are expended. 

Since the state now makes education compulsory, 
and itself provides the means of enforcing the law, 
the managers of the school funds do not have to devise 
schemes to induce a regular attendance at school. 
They are therefore free to use their funds in such manner 
as seems to them best calculated to promote the health 
of the children. This they do mainly by the following 
means: (1) Free meals, or meals provided at cost; 

(2) provision of shoes and clothing where necessary; 

(3) free medical attendance; (4) sending weak, de- 
bilitated, and sick children to the sea-side or the 
country, homes being maintained, or in some cases 
subsidized for the purpose. 

This last-mentioned feature of the French plan jb 
most interesting. It appears to have been adopted 
as a result of favorable reports upon the working of 
a similar plan in Switzerland. The managers of the 
Montmartre fund, for instance, purchased a great man- 
sion with a magnificent park, and to this delightful 
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•pot, not many miles from Paris, the cbUdren an sent 
in batches and kept for two or three weeks at a time, 
much to their physical bett«rmeDt. There are several 
of these "school colonies" maintained by the various 
school funds of Paris, and the City Government sub- 
sidizes them to the extent of about $40,000 a year. 
The custom of providing a special grant, or subsidy, 
in aid of these coloniee is quite common throughout 
the whole of France. The importance of these health- 
building institutions and the provisioas made for the 
medical care of sick children cannot be overestimated. 
To give an idea of what is meant by medical cara 
alone, it is only necessary to refer to a recent inspec- 
tion in the New York public schools. Out of 7000 
ehildren examined, fully one-third were found to be 
suffering from defective eyesight, while more than 
17 per cent suffered from defects so serious as to 
interfere with their chances of ever earning a living, 
aa well as with their general health. A similar investi- 
gation in the public schools of Minnesota recently 
showed that there were 70,000 children with defective 
vision of the most serious nature, Icm than 10 per 
eent of whom were provided with glaiMM. In a very 
large nimiber of cases the parents are dimply too poor 
to buy glasses. Such children would, in Paris, be 
provided with the necessary glasses and oculist's 
csre out of the school funds. And there would Iw no 
suggestion of pauperiitm alMiut it. no liumiliation; it 
is the child's right. Medii-al insiicclion i^ th«n>ugh, 
and the American witne^.-ing it is \*er)' apt to feel 
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ashamed of the farcical " inspections'' so common in 
his great and wealthy country. 

For a long time, whenever food was given the managers 
of the school funds simply issued coupons, or orders 
upon some restaurant, entitling the holder to so many 
meals at a given cost. Usually some teacher or chari- 
table worker was deputed to accompany the child to 
see that it actually got what it was intended to get 
There was no system. But in 1877 the Prefect of the 
Seine appointed a commission to study the question, 
raised by some Socialists, of how good a warm meal 
might be provided in the schools at a low cost. Most 
of the managers of the school funds treated the matter 
i^a a very lukewarm, indifferent sort of way, and the 
commissioners reported that all they had been able 
to ascertain was that good meals could be provided 
at an average cost of twenty-five centimes (five cents) 
each. So the matter dropped and was not again heard of 
until the trying winter of 1881. Then it was suggested 
that, purely as an experiment, the children of school 
age whose parents were receiving poor relief should be 
fed. The managers of the Montraartre school fund at 
once volunteered to undertake the experiment, and 
their example was soon followed by others. They 
did not long confine the meals to the children of pauper 
parents, but at an early stage of the experiment ex- 
tended it so as to include all children. The example 
of Montmartre was very soon followed, and within a 
year there were fifteen canteens which had served 
between them 1,110,827 "portions." One-third of 
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these "portions" were meat, each weighing twentj 
grammes, one-third were howls of soup, and the other 
third pnrtionfl of veKetaltlcs, theac varying with the 
season. The number of portions paid for by the chil- 
dren was 736,526, and the number given to children 
too poor to pay, 374,301. It should be said, perhaps, 
that a most searching investigation was made to make 
sure of the inability of children's parents to pay. The 
total cost of the meals was 59,264 francs, of which amount 
the children paid 36.776 francs. After a while, when 
they had gathered experience in the management of 
the canteenn, the managers found that it was possible 
to increase the size of the portions of meat and, at the 
same time, to cut down expenses by nearly 50 per 
cent. 

Nowadays the cost of a meal, consisting of a bowl 
of good soup, a plate of meat, two kinds of vegetables, 
and bread ad libilum, is liftoen centimes (three 
cents). That is the sum paid by the children, and I 
have been assured ov-er and over again by those in 
charge of various canteens that it is more than suffi- 
cient to pay the cost. There would be a not inconsider- 
abte profit if all children paid for their meals, but that 
is not by any means the case. When a child's parents 
ate too poor to pay the full pric«, and that fact has been 
ascertained by the investigator, they are permitted 
to pay less, even as little as two and a half centimes, 
or half a cent. The policy is to enctiurage as many aa 
possible to pay the full price, or such sums as they caa 
mustflr. But the very poor are never turned away, 
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and in the poorer quarters thousands of children are 
fed gratuitously, especially in winter, when in Paris, 
as elsewhere, there is more distress due to sickness and 
interrupted emplojrment. In the poor quarter of 
Eppinette the children's fees amount to only about 
20 per cent of the cost, while in the wealthier quarters 
they amount to 75 or even 85 per cent. In an ordinary 
industrial district, like BatignoUes, the children pay 
about 45 per cent on a yearly average. 

The Municipal Council of Paris makes an annual 
subsidy to cover the natural deficit of the canteens. 
These deficits vary from year to year, but the total 
subsidies required for the three years, 190I-I903, 
amounted to $200,000. In connection with this ques- 
tion of financial management there are two items worth 
noticing. One is the fact that private subscriptions 
to the school funds show a great falling ofif now that in 
practice they have become incorporated in the munici- 
pal government. It has not been found that citizens 
are willing to contribute to the funds now that the city 
has assumed responsibility for them. The other fact 
is that the expenditure in poor relief on account of 
children is very much less. Children have always 
served as the best of all reasons why poor relief should 
be given. Now, when that plea is made by an appli- 
cant for relief, he or she is referred to the school can- 
teens, where the children are sure of being fed. 

I fancy that I can hear some good reader's mocking 
sneer at the idea of being fed at a "common, social- 
istic trough." Well, I can only say that, having eaten 
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idmIb in two or three of the schoots, I much preferred 
them to ui average American restaurant "Regular 
Dinner" at twenty-five cents. Everything is as neat 
and clean as it could possibly be, and the cooking — 
well, it bears out the reputation of the French as the 
master-cooks of the world. There is, apparently, no 
"graft," and that is probably due in large part to the 
(act that the meals are not confined to pauper chiMien, 
who might, alas 1 be badly served with imptmity. From 
the first it has been one of the chief aims of the authori- 
ties to keep the canteens free from the taint of pauper- 
inn. The children of the well-to-do are encouraged 
to attend — not, indeed, by direct solicitation, but by 
making the meals and the surroundings as attractive 
as passible. And the plan succeeds very well. No 
ehikl knows whether the child next it has paid for its 
dinner or not. Small tickets are issued, each child 
going through a little box-ofHce, which only permits of 
one being in at a time. If a little boy or girl claims tn 
b* too poor to pay for a meal ticket, no questions are 
aaked, the ticket is issued, and the child's name and 
address noted. By next day, or at most in two days. 
inquiries have been made. If it is found that the 
parents can afford it, they are compelled to pay the 
full price and to refund whatever sum may be due to 
the canteen for the meals their child has had. If they 
an fouiKl to be really too poor to pay, tirkets are issued 
to the child for as long as it may t>c ncccasarj'. In 
such cases the account is not charged against the 
paranta. No diatioction is made between the ticket* 
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of those who pay and those who do not, and it is thus 
practically impossible for the child who has paid for 
its meal to jeer at its less fortunate, dependent com- 
rade. Thus the self-respect of the poorest children 
is preserved, — a most important fact, as every one who 
has studied the problems of charitable relief knows. 

Another highly important factor is the presence of 
the teachers at the meals. Fully 90 per cent of 
the teachers use the canteens more or less regularly, 
though there is absolutely no compulsion in the matter. 
They prefer to do so on account of the cheapness and 
wholesome character of the meals. I have myself 
sat down to a three-cent dinner in the company of a 
well-known member of the Chamber of Deputies, a 
Professor of Languages, and several teachers, each one 
of us having gone through the little box-office and 
bought his ticket in exactly the same manner as the most 
ragged urchin. All the children are provided with 
cheap paper napkins, and the presence of the teachers 
is a sort of practical education in table manners. The 
canteen serves, therefore, as a great educational and 
ethical force as well as a remedy for one of the worst 
evils arising out of the national poverty problem. The 
carUine scolaire is a great institution, well worthy of 
careful study. 

If, as the evidence gathered by Mr. Hunter seems to 
show, we have at least two million underfed children 
in the public schools of the United States, victims of 
physical and mental deterioration, the time must come, 
and the sooner the better, when we must deal with the 
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I»t)blem. Some of the Utopians among us would 
doubtless like to see the all-embracing ccmpulsoTy 
system of VercelU adopted, but it ia most likely that 
we shall God the French methods better suited to our 



Note.— lam Indebted to thapnUliberaofmi Undtrftd Sehooi 
CAUdmi — The Problem and the Semtdf, CharlM H. Karr ud 
ComiNuiy, at Cbkago, tor permlMioa to reproduce the tongaing 
psfMr in ttUa TohuM. 
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LETTER TO THE ROYAL ITALL^IN AMBASSADOR AT 
WASHINGTON FROM THE CHIEF OF THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION OF THE MUNICIPALITY OF VEE- 
CELLI, ITALY, DESCRIBING THE SCHOOL-MEALS 

SYSTEM 

Note. — I am indebted to the Italian Ambassador at Washington, 
his Excellency Mayor des Planches, for permission to use the fol- 
lowing letter. The translation was made for me by Mr. Teofilo 
Petriella, of Cleveland, Ohio, an Italian journalist — J. S. 

Vehcblli, September 13, 1905. 

The school year, 1904-1905, just over, was the fifth 
since the school lunch (jefezione scolastica) was intro- 
duced in our City Elementary Schools, at the complete 
expense of the Municipality, 

The school lunch is distributed every day during the 
whole school year. Limited, at the beginning, only to 
the city schools, it has been extended, since the school 
year 1901-1902, to the suburban and rural schools. 

To-day, therefore, all the male and female pupils of 
all the classes of all the elementary schools, in both city 
and suburbs, take part in the lunch. There are 65 
schools with 91 classes, attended by an average of 2500 
boys and girls. 

The lunch consists of bread with another victual (pane 
e companatico). Each pupil gets a very good loaf of 
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fint quality wheat bread, weighing 140 grammes for the 
IV aod V claases; * 120 grammes for the III class; and 
100 grammes for the first two classes. 

The victuals served with the bread are : On meat days, 
raw salt meat (Boiame cmdo) in rations of 14 grammes, 
allemat«d with cooked salt meat {tcUame coOo) in rations 
of 20 grammee.t On fieh days, cheese (either Bemeea 
or Fontina alt«ntated) in rations of 20 grammes. All is 
al first quality, and this is daily aacertained by an inspeo- 
tion on the part of the Steward and the Officer of the 
Board of Health. 

Each ration costs from seven to eight cents of a 
franc-t 

Every school morning each teacher, within 15 minutes 
of the commencement of school (from 9 to &.15), ascer- 
tains the number present by roll-call, fills out an order 
in three copies, keeping for himself the one attached to 
the stub and sending, by the ushers, the other two to 
the City Steward. 

The Steward keeps one of these duplicate copies for 
the office accounts and registratinns, while sending the 
other back to the teacher, along with the requested 
rations in a closed basket. 

The office of the Steward, after having received all tlie 

* TwaQt7.«lgbt grsnimM equal one ounce arulrdupol*. Tha 
AiUna la cUmm IV and V gvt iMfea, tbenfon, mighl&f Hit 

( Ailaw, ben tniuUted '• nit mMi," i> reklty Uie bMt kind of 
Mlled di7 HuMga nude o( pork lirlulii. 

t Oaa U. 8. dollar «quals about 4I'2 franca; 100 Italian OcnU 
•qnal om tranc, so that oua c«nt of a (ranu equal* about otw-filtb 
ot an AaiaricaB oaitt. 
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requests from all the teachers, as above said, and after 
having classified same by degree, locality, and nimiber, 
sends the orders of purchase to the different supply- 
contractors. 

At 10 o'clock, in a suitable place, under the direction 
and supervision of the City Steward, the baskets are 
made up, one for each class. The baskets, once ready, 
are automatically padlocked — the teacher having the 
necessary key — and forwarded by proper servants to 
the several suburbs, while others take the rest, on push- 
carts, to the city school buildiogs. 

The School Trustees of the respective boroughs, the 
Principal and the Steward in the City School, visit the 
different classes to make sure of the regular and exact 
proceeding of the beneficent institutions. 

So much, answering your favor of August 15th. 

Truly yours. 
The Mayor, per the Chief of the Board of 
Education, Cero Lucca. 
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THE QUESTION OF HEREDITT 

In his testimony before the British Interdepartmental 
Committee on Physical Deterioration, Dr. Alfred Eich* 
holz, one of H. M. Inspectors of Schools, a Doctor of 
Medicine, and formerly Fellow and Lecturer of Emman* 
uel College, Cambridge, said : — 

" I ha\'e drawn a broad distinction between physical 
degeneracy and hereditary- deterioration. The object of 
my evidence is to demonstrate the range and the depth 
of degeneracy among the poorer population, and to show 
that it is capable of great improvement — I say improve- 
ment purpKMely even within the areas of the towns — 
and to show that there is o lack of any real evidence of any 
hereditary taint or Btrain of deterioration even among the 
poor populations of our cities. The point which I desire 
to emphasize is that our physical degeneracy is produced 
afresh by each generation, and that there Li every chance 
under reasonable measures of amelioration of restoring 
our poorest population to a comiition of normal physique. 

"I draw a clear distinction l)etween phyytical degener- 
acy on the one hand and inherite<i retrogresf»ive deterio- 
ration on the other. With regard to physical degeneracy, 

S91 
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the children frequenting the poorer schools of London 
and the large towns betray a most serious condition of 
affairs, calling for ameliorative and arrestive measures, 
the most impressive features being the apathy of parents 
as regards the school, the lack of parental care of chil- 
dren, the poor physique, powers of endurance, and 
educational attainments of the children. . . . While 
there are, unfortunately, very abundant signs of physical 
defect traceable to neglect, poverty, and ignorance, it is not 
possible to obtain any saiisfa>ctory or conclusive evidence of 
hereditary physical deterioration — that is to say, deterio- 
ration of a gradual retrogressive permanent nature, 
affecting one generation more acutely than the pre\'ious. 
There is little, if anything, in fact, to justify the con- 
clusion that neglect, poverty, and parental ignorance, 
serious as their results are, possess any marked heredi- 
tary effect, or that heredity plays any significant part 
in establishing the physical degeneracy of the poorer 
population. In every case of alleged progressive heredi- 
tary deterioration among the children frequenting an 
elementary school, it is found that the neighborhood 
has suffered by the migration of the better artisan class, 
or by the influx of worse population from elsewhere. 
Other than the weU^knovm specifically hereditary diseases 
which affect poor and well-to-do alike, there appears to be 
very little real evidence on the prenatal side to account 
for the widespread physical degeneracy among the poorer 
population. There is, accordingly, every reason to 
anticipate rapid amelioration of physique so soon as 
improvement occurs in external conditions, particularly 
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M ngardfl food, clothing, overcrowding, cleanlineas, 
drunkenness, and the spread of common practical knowN 
edge of home management. In fact, all evidence pointa 
to active, rapid improvement, bodily and mtntal, in Iht 
wmt diatricU, ao soon as they are exposed to better cir- 
cunutances, even the weaker children recovering at a 
]Mta age from the evil effects of infant life. (P. 20.) 

"To discuss more closely the question of heredity may 
I in the first instance recall a medical factor of the great- 
est importance: the small percentage of unhealthy 
births among the poor — even down to the very poorest. 
The number of children bom healthy is even in the wont 
difltrirlH very great. The exact number has never been 
the subject of investigation, owing largely to the cer- 
tainty which exists on the point in the minds of medical 
men — but it would seem to be not leas than 90 per 
cent. 

" I have sought confirmation of my view with medical 
colleagues in public work, e.g. public health, poor law, 
factory acts, education, and in private practice in poor 
areas, and I have also consulted large maternity chari- 
ties and have always been strengthened in this view. 
/n no iingU com luu it ever been tusrrtaf that Hl-nouriMhed 
or KnAeoMy babia are more fret]umt at the time of birth 
among the poor than among the rifh, or thai hereditary di»- 
taatM affect the nev>-bom o} the rich and the poor unetfuaUy. 
The poorest and moat ill-nurtured women bring forth 
M hale and strong-looking babio* an thotte in the very 
beet conditions. In fact, it almost appears as though 
Um unborn child fights strenuously for its own health 
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at the expense of the mother, and arrives in the world 
with a full chance of living a normal physical existence. 
. . . The interpretation would seem to be that Nature 
gives every generation a fresh start." 

[Q. 558. There is a fresh chance of getting rid of 
rickets with every generation?] 

"Yes; rickets, malnutrition, low height, poor weight, 
anemia, and all the other circmnstances of neglected 
existence. It is from the moment of birth that the sad 
history begins, — the large infant mortality, the syste- 
matic neglect, the impoverishment of the constitution, 
— the resulting puny material which is handed over to 
the school to be educated. 

"... It seems clear that every generation receives its 
chance of living a good physical life, and when to the 
fact of the large proportion of healthy new births we 
couple the evidence of improving health and physique 
in children who pass up the poorer elementary schools, 
it seems clear that we are not dealing with a hereditary con- 
dition at ally biU with a systematic postnatal neglect by igno- 
rant parents, and that heredity, if it makes for anything, 
makes for recuperation, and so do the other social forces 
which are brought into play in dealing with the poorer 
popidation.'' (P. 31.) — Report of the Committee, 
Vol. II. 

Dr. Edward Malins, M.D., President of the Obstetri- 
cal Society of London and Professor of Midwifery in the 
University of Birmingham, was examined up)on the same 
subject. From the Report of the Committee (Vol. II, 
p. 136), the following extracts are taken: — 
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"3124. You have been goad enough to attend here 
in consequence of certain evidence that we received the 
other day in which it was stated by Dr. Eichholz, on 
the authority of other medical men, that if people arc 
goinft to have children, they will have healthy children 
as though Nature were giving every generation a fresli 
start, and he went on to say that healthy births were 
about 90 per cent in the poor neighborhoods, and he 
suggested that we should go to the London Obstetrical 
Societies to ascertain how far their experience bore out 
this sutement. What are you able to say on this 
point 7 — What 1 have to say at the preoent time is 
more a matter of obHer\'ation and of opinion. We liave 
nal iht figurn at pretenl to prove the accuracy o} it, but I 
think the tetlimony of experienced abxrrverg vouid be in 
aceordanee uilh the riewn expressed by Dr. EiekhoU, though 
perhap* not tn such a large extent. I should say that 
from 80 to 85 per cent of children are bom physically 
healthy. 

"3125. Whatever the condition of the parents may 
be? Whatever the condition of the mother may be 
antecedently. 

"3126. And you think the deterioration seta in later? 
— I do, materially so. Tht vtight of children at birth at 
far a* / krunr — and I have weighed a great many — i* 
gmertdly not beUnv the average; the average keep* up very 
much no matter irhat the phyical condition of the mother 
may be for the time. Since reociving thiM infomialinn 
we have instituted at the Olwtetricnl Society of Ixindnn, 
in connection with Lying-in Charities and Hospitals in 
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London, a tabulated form for asoertaimng these facts — 
what the weight of children is at birth; their physical 
condition, and whether there is an increase or otherwise 
during the time a woman is imder observation. That 
time is not very long, not more than 10 days or a fort- 
night generally. 

''3127. Will you be able to furnish us with these 
facts when collected ? — Certainly. I will give the in- 
formation later on, but I think there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion, at all events irrespective of figures, 
which I am not able to give, that the average is kept up 
no matter what the condition of the mother may be. 

"3128. That proves what you say in your pricis, — 
that Nature intends all to have a fair start ? — Yes.'' 

II 

MALNUTRITION 

"One of the most striking things about children suflFer- 
ing from malnutrition is their vulnerability. They 
Hake' everything. Catarrhal processes in the nose 
(adenoids), pharynx, and bronchi are readily excited, 
and, once begim, tend to nm a protracted course. There 
is but little resistance to any acute infectious disease 
which the child may contract. One illness often fol- 
lows another, so that these children are frequently sick 
for almost an entire season. Their muscular develop- 
ment is poor, they tire readily, are able to take but little 
exercise, and their circulation is sluggish. Mentally, 
they are usually bright, often precocious. Many would 
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ba called no^ous ctuldres." — The Diaeata of Infancy 
and CkildHood, by L. Emmet Holt, M.D., LL.D., 
p. 231. 

" Geoerel malnutrition la the commoDeet pathological 
feature of infant life. Probably 50 per cent of all in- 
fants in this country (England) Buffer from a greater or 
lem d^ree, and this large proportion is caused undoubt- 
edly by the extremely unsatisfactory methods of substi- 
tute feeding at present in vogue. Illness, in the usually 
accepted sense of the word, is not present. No spccifia 
disease can be diagnosed, and unless the indications are 
realized, tbe d^^nenttion is allowed to proceed until 
marasmus or some acute disorder supervenes. . . . 

"Marasmus represents the extreme result of gnulual 
and long-continued malnutrition. Extreme wasting is 
tbe cardinal, and indeed only, specific symptom. The 
term is not applicable to those cases where the wasting 
is the result of exhaustion due to the incidence of spe- 
cific disease, such, for instance, as tuberculosis, . , . 

"The most striking and perhaps the commonest result 
of impaired nutrition is the disease generally known by 
the name of rickets. Though some of its most obvioiw 
features are those associated with changes in the ohhcoiis 
s>-stem, those are by no means the only efterU of Dm 
disease. Rachitis is the expression of profound jiatlio- 
logical changes occurring in practically all the tisHues of 
the body. 

" No other disease i11a<>trates so riimi)lct*-iy tU fffc^ls 
of inadequate nutrition. An infant riiir«ii| hv il4 
mother aod receiving from her a suffiri^nt supply of xlt^- 
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quale food, never contracts the disease, however disad- 
vantageous its environment may be in other respects. 

''Defect in the diet is the prime and essential cause 
of rachitis; while, as might be expected, the most ad- 
vanced forms of the disease are to be seen when the 
effects of inadequate food are intensified by unhygienic 
environment. . . . 

'* The effects of rachitis on the general constitution are 
extremely severe. The relationship between the nutri- 
tion of the infant and the condition of the child and 
adult has received but little attention. But there can 
be no doubt that the defects of nutrition occurring in 
infancy are of paramount importance in regard to the 
development of the adult. The cases of retarded physi- 
cal and mental development in the child and the adult 
are numerous at the present time, and it is probable that 
their chief cause lies in defective nutrition during the 
period of infancy. 

'* Rachitis is a disease attended with a high mortality 
with which it is never credited, for the disease itself is 
seldom, if ever, fatal. In consequence of the cachectic 
condition and the extreme debility associated with ad- 
vanced rachitis, the specific infectious diseases, such as 
measles, pertussis, and others, are associated with a 
much higher mortality in these cases than in others. 
Associated more or less closely with rachitis is a large 
class of disorders, such as bronchitis, diarrhoea, laryn- 
gismus stridulus, convulsions; these are attended with 
many fatal issues." — The Nutrition of the Infant, by 
Ralph M. Vincent, M.D., pp. 226 et seq. 
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MIDWIFERY AND DEATH 

Dr. Thomas Darlington, President of the New York 
Board of Health, says: Any movement for a proper 
regulation of midwives has my earnest support. Under 
the laws of New York as they now exist there is no ade- 
quate regulation. It is very easy for a woman to be- 
come a midwife in this city. She is required, it ia true, 
to come to the department of health with a certificate 
from some school of midwifery, here or abroad, or to 
present statements from two physicians as to her fitness 
and character, but the »tatm of the school does not enter 
into the consideration, and that it is not difficult to ob- 
tain the indorsement fntm the two doctors is indicated 
by the great degree of incompetency and careleiwDeas to 
be found in the ranks of the 800 midwives of New York 
City. Under the laws now existing we have no right to 
demand further proof of qualification. If the applicant 
meets the slight requirements, we must put her down as 
a "registered midwife." She brings this phrase promi- 
nently into use in her solicitations for business in her 
neighborhood, and it inspires confidence — a good deal 
more confidence than it should. Thus are the people 
deceived by the laxity of the law. A measure was intro- 
duced in the legislature, providing for a much Htrictrr 
supen'ision of midwi%'e8 than U now the case. The bill 
had the support of this dofmrtment and of the medical 
societies of standing, and yet, l)erau'<c of ignorance and 
indifference concerning the evils of the practice, it failed 
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to reach a place on the statute books. My own opinion 
is that the midwife should, before being allowed to prac- 
tise, undergo a schooling at least as long and as careful 
as that of the trained nurse. 

Dr. Henry C. Coe, Professor of Gynecology at Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, and Chief Surgeon of Gynecology 
and Obstetrics at the General Memorial Hospital, New 
York, says: Midwives are responsible for the majority 
of cases sent to public hospitals. It is a sad commentary 
on the mediaeval customs of obstetrics that such facts, 
known to all doctors, should be ignored by coroners. 
The remedy is plain, — to have educated midwives, as 
in Germany. 

Dr. J. Clarence Webster, of the Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, says: The midwives are, as a class, imedu- 
cated and untrained. They are responsible for the great 
majority of maternal deaths. Every gynecologist who 
works in a large charity hospital can give evidence of the 
morbidity among poor women resulting from infection 
where the attendant was a midwife. The splendid re- 
sults obtained by the lying-in hospitals and disjjensaries, 
where women are attended by skilled physicians and 
trained nurses, are chiefly due to a rigid technique, the 
essential feature of which is cleanliness. It is a disgrace 
to every city that the benefits of such institutions can- 
not be extended to all poor women. Any surgeon who 
would dare to operate under the conditions observed by 
midwives would be denounced not only by the medical 
profession, but also by the enlightened laity. Yet the 
latter are apparently indififerent to the work of the mid* 
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wife, and allow her to carry on her dangerous career 
uncenmired. The extension of the benefits of scientific 
obeletrics is chiefly due to the persistence and self-sa^ 
rifice of the medical profession, but the doctors are 
unable, unaided, to do what remains to be done. 

Dr. Francis Quinlin, President of the New Yorit 
County Medical Association, says: All reputable 
physicians who have given the matter the slifthtest 
consideration are of one mind in regard to the menace 
to life in the ignorant work of the great majority of 
midwivos. The New York County Medical Associa- 
tion has let slip no opportunity to throw (he weight of 
its influence on the side of remedial measures. That 
little has been accomplished so far is due to the fact 
that the midwife, as she exists to-day, is a time-hnnored 
institution, difficult to uproot. Most midwives have 
apparently no conception of the scientific cleanliness 
which is rightly regarded by physicians as being of prime 
importance. The most ordinary antiseptic precautions 
are ignored, with the result that, ever>- day, women who 
have been attended by midwives are brought to hos- 
pitals suffering from blood-poisoning. In their habits of 
eare l eem c es the midwives also carry from one house to 
another the germs of infectious diseases. In the inter- 
est of a host of poor mothers and of children whose lives 
are valuable to the nation, I say that the practice of 
midwifery should come under a much closer scrutiny of 
the law than is now the case. 

Dr. Eleanor B. Kilham, Head of the Maternity De- 
putmeDt of the Women's Infirmary, New York City, 
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says: That much injury results to mothers and chil- 
dren from the unrestrained practice of midwives there 
can be no doubt in the mind of any physician who has 
been brought in contact with the conditions. There is 
an opportunity here for an important reform, and I am 
very glad to know that something is being done in this 
direction. 

(These letters are quoted from Success, April, 1905.) 

IV 

MUNICIPALIZATION OF THE MILK SUPPLY AND 
THE DANGERS OF STERILIZATION 

" The real solution of the milk problem is not the sup- 
ply of sterilized milk of doubtful purity, but rather the 
supply of clean milk from sources above all suspicion. 
The transport of milk from long distances under present 
conditions, as to cooling, transit, etc., may render sterili- 
zation all important, but the necessity for sterilization 
indicates the presence of avoidable organic impurity, 
and to obtain a naturally pure milk supply is the really 
important thing. . . . 

"If we municipalize water because the public health 
aspect is of such vital importance, then from the same 
standpoint we should municipalize the milk supply. 
We nearly all need milk — many live on it exclusively; 
its supply is as regular as the water supply, and its dis- 
tribution demands even greater care for a longer time. 
The milkman calls more regularly than the postman 
and the milk bill comes in as regularly as the rate card. 
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Like the liquor trade, the milk trade ia a simple one, and 
the dividends of modern dairy companies show that it 
ia profitable. . . . 

"We should bear in mind that, although under pres- 
ent eondilions of supply any stringent enforcement of 
the most thorough sanitary regulations on farmers, or 
any distinct raising of the legal minimum of fat in milk, 
vould certainly tend to raise the price of milk to the 
consumer, and any rise in price would be most un- 
fortunate, yet a high standard of production and dis- 
tribution is essential. The only way to get both low 
price and a better article ia by means of the enormous 
economies in distribution, cartage, etc., which would 
at once result fn>m municipal ownership. . . . 

" Finally, it has been shown that all successful at- 
tempts to solve the question have been those in which 
the aim has been other than the ordinary commercial 
ooe, and those organizing the supply have been inter- 
ested in the public health, and in which there has been 
thorough organization on a targe scale both in supply 
and distribution. These facti alone show that the only 
solution pomibte under modem conditions is that sug- 
gested by the municipal ownership and control of the 
milk supply." — F. Uwson Dodd, MH.CS., L.R.C.I*., 
L.D^., Eng., D.P.H., London, ia The Problem of the 
Milk Sujrply. 

Sir Richard Douglas Powell, in his lecture to the Cod- 
gn m of the Sanitary Institute at Glasgow, in July, 1904, 
mid: "There can be no doubt that scientifically con- 
ducted dairy farms on a large scale, nith urban depota 
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for the reception and dispensing of pure milk in clean 
bottles at a fair price to the poor, would pay, and would 
be a most laudable employment of the municipal enter- 
prise that is often devoted to matters of much lees 
urgent public interest and importance. Apart from the 
primary benefit of affording a pure milk supply at a 
fair price, the object lesson to mothers and families in 
food cleanliness would be beyond price.'' 

Mrs. Watt Smith, an expert employed by the BriHA 
Medical Journal, author of The Milk Supply in Large 
Tovms, in her evidence before the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Physical Deterioration, condemned the 
policy of the English Infants' Milk Depots, saying: 
"The milk comes from an uninspected source; they get 
it from a local dealer. . . . Then they sterilize that milk 
to make it safe. It is like purifying sewage to make ii 
into clean water. It is not right." Dr. Ralph M. Vin- 
cent also condemned the sterilization process for the 
same reason, and, in addition, insisted that sterilization 
impaired the nutritive value of the milk, causing at least 
one specific disease, scorbutus. — Report of the Com- 
mittee, Vol. II, Minutes of Evidence. 

Dr. George W. Goler, whose work in Rochester has 
been so much referred to, says: "For two more years 
the milk was Pasteurized, though considerable trouble 
was had with sour milk and in finding a man to furnish 
reasonably clean milk. After the first year four sta- 
tions in all were required for the needs of four quarters 
of the city. Then, in 1899, we established our central 
station on a farm, and instead of Pasteurizing milk, with 
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oO tta amlaitud filth and bacteria, we strove to keep diri 
and germa out oj the milk, and began to steriliEe all of the 
utensilfl, bottles, etc., and to put out milk that was clean. 
Clean milk, or tnilk approximately clean, having no 
more than 20,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter needs 
no application of heat to render it fit food for babies. 
Heal applied to milk alien it, makea its curd tougher and 
more difficult to digest, often give» rise to indigestion, 
diarrkaa, or constipation in the infant, and, further, the 
application of heat to milk in the operation of Pasteur- 
iiing or sterilizing leads people to think they may cure 
a condition that is more easily prevented by care in 
the handling of milk used for food." — "But a Thou- 
aud • Year," reprinted from Charitiea, August 5, 1906. 



k. COllMISSIONER OF CIIASITIES ON CHILD 
LABOR 

"The objection that U offered most frequently, and 
perhaps with most effect, to further restriction of child 
labor, is the alUgrd fact that in a frrcat many instances 
the aiming;! of these little chiUlren are needed to supple- 
ment the incomes of widows, of families in which the hus- 
band and wage-earner may be cither tcni[H)rarily or per- 
manently or partially disabled, and that without the 
small addition which the eariiinfcs uf those little buys 
and girls can bring in, there would be Huffcring and dis- 
tress. It would be easy, I think, to overestinutte the 
extent to which that is true. ... So we should no^ 
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admit that that side is more serious than it is, but do let 
us cheerfully, frankly, gladly add that there would be 
many cases in which the proposed legislation (for the 
restriction of child labor) would deprive many families 
of earnings from their children, and that we propose our- 
selves to step into the breach and provide that relief in good 
hard cash that passes in the market. ... If larger means 
are necessary to support these children so that they need 
not depend on their own labor, by all means let us put 
up the money and not push the children for a part of 
their support before the time when they should natu- 
rally furnish a part of their support. ... In the long run 
it is never cheap to be cruel or hard. It is never vnse to 
drive a hard bargain with childhood." — Extract from an 
address by Homer Folks, Commissioner of Charities, 
New York. 
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Sraphie k Paris, IQoa 
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Other works consulted include: How the Other 
Half Lives, by Jacob A. Riis; The Battle 
with the Slum, by the same author; The 
Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, by L 
Enmiet Holt, M.D., LL.D. 

System of Medicine, edited by Clifford Allbutt 

Antenatal Pathology, by J. W. Ballantyne, M.D. 

The Study of Children, by Francis Warner, 
M.D., London, F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P. 

The Nervous System of the Child, by the same 
author. 

In the preparation of the text free use has also 
been made of the files of the following journals: 
British Journal of Children's Diseases; Brit- 
ish Medical Journal; New York Medical 
Journal, Archives of Pediatrics; Lancet, Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, etc. 

n. The School Child 

1. The Handwriting on the Wall, by J. C. Coop^, 

p. 222. 

2. Education and the Larger Life, by 0. Hanford 

Henderson, p. 85. 

3. Poverty, by Robert Hunter, p. 11. 

4. Hunter, op. dt., p. 216. 

See also Mr. Hunter's article. The Heritage of 
the Hungry, in the Reader Magazine, Septem- 
ber, 1905. 

5. Address to the National Educational Association, 
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September 24, 1904, u reported in the new» 

pftpCTB. 

0. See Dr. Warner's excellent little books, Hent&l 
Faculty; The Study of Children; The Nervous 
System of the Child, for a discussion of nervous 
signs &nd the whole subject of child health. 

7. The tendency of children te f;ive such answers has 

been frequently noted and pointed out by foreign 
in%'eetif;ators. In general, I think it can safely 
be said that children are prone to hide their pov- 
erty and to exaggerate in an opposite direction. 

8. Report to Stete Board of Charities. 

R. Hunter, The Heritage of the Hungry. 

9. The Hunger Problem in the Ihiblic Schools — 

What the Canvass of Six Big Citiee Reveals. 
Special correspondence in the Philadelphia North 
American, May 21, 1905. 

10. Idem, 

11. Idem. 

12. Idem. 

13. Testimony before the Interdepartmental Com- 

mittee on Physical Deterioration, the Royal 
Commission on Physical Training (Scotland), 
Reporte of the London School Board on Under- 
fed Children, ete. 

14. Quoted by G. Stanley Hall, in Adolescence. 

15. Idem. 

16. Final Report (1SS2-1SR3) of the Anthropometric 

Committee appointed by the Uritiidi Amoria- 
tion in 1S75. 
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17. The figures quoted are taken from an excellent 

little pamphlet, The Cost of Child Labor, — A 
Study of Diseased and Disabled Children, pub- 
lished by the Child Labor Committee of 
Pennsylvania. 

18. Poverty, — A Town Study, by B. S. Rowntree. 

19. In the pamphlet, The Cost of Child Labor, above 

referred to. 

20. Annual Report of the Massachusetts State Board 

of Health, 1877. 

21. Growth of St. Louis School Children, by William 

T. Porter. Report of the Academy of Science 
of St. Louis, voL vi, pp. 263-380. 

22. Special Report of Anthropological Investigation of 

1000 white and colored Children of the New 
York Juvenile Asylum, by Dr. Hrdlicka. 

23. Report of the Royal Commission on Physical 

Training (Scotland), p. 30. 

24. State Maintenance, by J. Hunter Watts, p. 10. 

25. Adolescence, by G. Stanley Hall. 

26. Feeble-minded Children in the Public Schools, 

by Will S. Monroe. 

27. The Cost of Child Labor, pamphlet quoted above. 

28. G. Stanley Hall, op, cU., vol. i, p. 401. 

29. A Study in Youthful Degeneracy, by George E. 

Dawson, in the Pedagogical Seminary, iv, 2. 

30. American Journal of Psychology, October, 1898. 

31. Dr. Eichholz, Evidence before the Interdepart- 

mental Committee on Physical Deterioration. 

32. Reported in the New York Times, May 10, 1905, 
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38. Omprenura in Elementary Schools, by Junei 
Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., printed 
hy Order of the House of Conunons. 

34. See Joumsl of the Royal Statistic^ Society, Feb- 

ruary, 1893. 

35. Hansard's Debates, 1883. 

36. Justice, Organ of the Social Democratio Federa- 

tion, vol. i, No. 35, September 13, 1884. 

37. lietter to the London Timea, September 26, 1901. 

38. Report of the Committee; Evidence, p. 484. 
30. Idm. 

40. fieretning om KrisUania folkeskolevxsen, — various 

yearly reports. 

41. School Luncheons in the Special Classee of the 

Public Schools — A SuRp»tive Experiment, by 
Elizabeth Farrell, in CHaritiea, March 11, 1905. 
Undernourished School Children, hy Ullian Wald, 
a letter in Charitiet, March 25, 1905. 

42. Hungry Children in New York Public Sehools, 

by E. Stagg Whitin, in the Commoiu, May, 
1905. 
Hungry Children are Poor Scholars, an unmgned 
article in the Oflicia] Journal of the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paperbangers «f 
America, May, 1005. 

43. See American Charities, by I*rufeM8or Warner, 

fur a careful statement of thin point. 

44. Sixth Biennial Ileftort of the BoanI of Control and 

Superintendent of the Miune<olH Stat« Public 
School for Dependent and Neglected Children. 
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Other works consulted include: Mentally De- 
ficient Children: Their Care and Training, by 
George E. Shuttleworth; The History of the 
Treatment of the Feeble-minded, by Walter 
E. Femald; After Bread, Education, by Hubert 
Bland, 1905; OflScial Report of the National 
Labor Conference on the State Maintenance of 
Children, held at the Guildhall, London, Friday, 
January 20, 1905, Sir John Gorst, M.P., Presiding; 
Report of Investigations into Social Conditions 
in Dundee, Scotland — The Medical Inspection 
of School Children; Report to the Municipal 
Council of Paris on the Annual Expenditures 
in Connection with the Cantines Scolaires; Vari- 
ous Reports of the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Reports of the Department of Education 
in many American and Foreign Cities. 

The Pedagogical Seminary. 

Special Reports on Educational Subjects, issued 
by the Board of Education (England), 

III. The Working Child 

1. Politics, by Aristotle, A. IV, 4. 

2. Architecture, Industry, and Wealth, by William 

Morris, p. 138. 

3. Idem. 

4. Farfolloni de gli Antichi Historici, by Abb. Lan- 

cellotti (Venice, 1636), quoted by Karl Marx 
in Capital, English edition, p. 427. 
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5. Marx, op. eit.^ p. 428. 

6. A Description of the Country from Thirty to Fortj 

Miles round Manchester, by Dr. Aikin. Quoted 
by R. W. Cooke-Taylor, The Factory System 
and the Factory Acts, p. 17. 

7. Cooke-Taylor, op. cU., gives the real name of 

"Alfred" as Samuel Kydd, a barrister-at-law. 

8. Memoirs of Robert Blincoe, N.D. 
Cooke-Taylor, Modem Factory System, pp. 

189-198. 
Annals of Toil, by J. Morrison Davidson, p. 262. 
Industrial History of England, H. de B. Gibbins. 

9. H. de B. Gibbins, op, ci/., pp. 178-181. 

10. Life of Rf>bcrt Owen, Written by Himself, vol. i, 

XX vi, pp. 57 d aeq, 

11. H. de B. Gibbins, op. cil., p. 181. 

12. Cooke-Taylor, The Factory System and the Fac- 

tory Acts, p. 55. 

13. Idem. 

14« H. de B. Gibbins, op. eit., p. 181. 

15. Hansard, 1832. 

16. The whole poem is given in Mr. H. S. Salt's little 

antholog>', Songs of Freedom, p. 81. 

17. Repcirt on the Ten Hours Bill. J. Morrison David- 

son, op. cii., p. 268. 
IS. Robert Hunter, Child Labor in New York, Being 

a Report to the Governor of New York. 
19. Child Labor Legislation — .\ RoquLsite for Indua* 

trial Efficiency, by Jane .\ddams, in the Annals 

of the American Academy, May, 1905, p. 131. 
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20. Problems of the Present South, by Edgar Gardnei 

Murphy, p. 313. 

21. Quoted in C/iariHes, August 26, 1905. 

22. Illiteracy Promoted by Perjury. A punphlet 

issued by the Pennsylvania Child Labor Qhh- 
mittee. 

23. U. S. Census, vol. ii. 

24. Illiteracy Promoted by Perjury, p. 3. 

25. U. S. Census, Occupations. 

26. E. G. Murphy, op. cU., p^ 110. 

27. Annals of the American Academy, May, 1905, p. 21. 

28. Jane Addams, op. ciL, p. 131. 

29. E. G. Murphy, op. cU., p. 143. 

30. Idem,, p. 103. 

31. An address to the Manufacturers of Cotton, de- 

livered at Glasgow, by Robert Owen, 1815. 

32. U. S. Census, vol. ix. 

33. Idem. 

34. Report (unpublished) to the Child Labor Com- 

mittee, by Owen R. Lovejoy. 

35. Child Labor Legislation. Schedules of Existing 

Legislation. Handbook of National Consumers' 
League, compiled by J. C. Goldmark and Made- 
line Wallin Sikes. 

36. The Needless Destruction of Boys, by Florence 

Kelley, Charities, June 3, 1905. 

37. Boys in the Glass Industry, by Harriet M. Van 

Der Vaart, the Churchman, May 6, 1905. 

38. Owen R. Lovejoy, report quoted. 

39. Florence Kelley, op. cit. 
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40. The Anthracite Coal Communitiea, by Peter 

Roberts, Ph.D.. p. 177. 
Poverty, by Robert Hunter, p. 237. 

41. Working Children in Pennsylvania — Pamphlet 

iesued by the Child Labor Committee of Penn- 
sylvania. 

42. ChM Labor in New York, by Robert Hunter, p. 5. 

43. Idem. 

44. U. S. Census, vol. viii, Manufactures, Part IL 

45. From a press report of a lecture at Plymouth 

Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., by Margaret Dreier 
(Mra. Raymond Robins). 

46. From an address by Mrs. Florence Kelley, delivered 

at the Annual Meeting of the Consumers' League, 
Januar>', 1904. I'ublished in the Report of 
the Consumers' League of New York for the 
year ending December, 1903. 

47. Transactions Illinois Child Study Aseociation, 

vol. i. No. 1. 

4S. Labor Problems, by Thomas Sewall Adams, Ph.D., 
and Helen L. Sumner, A.B., pp. 62 et »eq. 

40. "In a recent investigation made by the Minnesota 
Bureau of Labor, it was found that, of the few 
wage-earners considered, the boys under sixteen 
had twice as many accidents as the adults, and 
the girls under sixteen thirty-three times aa many 
accidents as the women." — Adams and Sum- 
ner, op. cU., p. 63. 

£0. The Cost of Child Labor — pamphlet issued by 
the Child Labor Committee of Peiinaylva&ia, p. 31. 
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61. Children in American Street Trades, by M3rron 

E. Adams, in the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy, May, 1905. 

62. Child Labor — The Street, by Ernest Poole. 
Child Labor — Factories and Stores, by Ernest Poole. 
Mjrron E. Adams, op. cU. 

53. Ernest Poole, op. cU. 

54. Idem. 

55. Unprotected Children — pamphlet issued by the 

Child Labor Committee of Pennsylvania. 

66. See also Child Labor in New Jersey, by Hugh F. 

Fox, in Annals of the American Academy, July, 
1902. 

67. Jane Addams, op. ciL, p. 131. 

58. The Minotola Strike, by the Hon. John W. West- 

cott, in Wilshire^s Magazine, September, 1903. 

59. Hannah R. Sewall, op. cit., p. 491. 

60. Child Labor in Southern Industr}', by A. J. McKel- 

way, in Annals of the American Academy, May, 
1905, p. 433. 

61. The Economics of Socialism, by Henry M. Hynd- 

man, p. 80. 

62. See, for instance, Poverty, by Robert Hunter, 

p. 244; Mrs. Sidney Webb, in The Case for the 
Factory Acts, etc. 

63. History of Cooperation, by George Jacob Hol- 

yoake, vol. i, p. 213. 

64. Mrs. Sidney Webb, op. cit. 

65. Report of the Consumers' League of the City of 

New York, 1903, p. 21. 
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86. The Children of the Coal Shadow, McClure*$ Magor 
zine, 1902. 

67. The Churchman f August 5, 1905. 

68. The Operation of the New Child Labor Law in 

New Jersey, by Hugh F. Fox, in Annals of the 
American Academy, May, 1905. 

Other works consulted include: — 

Report of the Royal Commission on Labor (Eng- 
land); Report of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Physical I>etcrioration. 

Hull House Maps and Papers. 

Reports of the Industrial Commission (especially 
vol. xix). 

Dangerous Trades, edited by Professor T. Oliver. 

The Effects of the Factory System, by Allen Clarke. 

Various Reports of the Different Bureaus of 
Labor, etc. 

IV. Remedial Measures 

1. The Diseases of Children, by Henry Ashby, M.D., 

and G. A. Wright, B.A., pp. 14 H aeq. 

2. Idem. 

See also the article on The Shameful Misuse of 
Wealth, by Cleveland Moffett, in Succtn, March, 
1905. 

3. See, e,g.f the letters from several leading phynciana 

on this subject in Success, April, 1905 (Appendix C). 

4. Geveland Mofifett, op. eil. 

5. Idem. 
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8. Hygiftne de la Femme Enciente. De la Pueri- 
culture Intrauterine, par Dr. A. Pinaid. X* 
Congrte International d'Hygidne, etc., Paris, 
1900, p. 417. 

Factory Employment and Childbirth, by Ade- 
laide M. Anderson, in Dangerous Trades, edited 
by Professor Thomas Oliver. 

Is the High Infantile Death-rate due to the Occupa- 
tion of Married Women? by Mrs. F. J. Green- 
wood, Sanitary Inspector for Sheffield. Reprinted 
from the Englishwoman's Review, 1901. 

In Germany, it is worth remembering, the work- 
ing woman who is compelled to cease work owing 
to the birth of a child receives a sum equal to 
half her weekly wage. — See Infant Mortality and 
Factory Labor, by Dr. George Reid, in Dangerous 
Trades, p. 89. 

7. Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on 

Physical Deterioration. 

8. The Social Unrest, by John Graham Brooks, p. 292. 

9. Vide leaflet issued by the Child Labor Committee 

of New York. 

10. How to Save the Babies of the Tenements, by 

Virginia M. Walker, in Charities, August 5, 1905. 

11. Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on 

Physical Deterioration, vol. ii, pp. 442-450. 
The Nutrition of the Infant, by Ralph M. Vin* 

cent, M.D. 
The Problem of the Milk Supply, by F. Lawaon 

Dodd, M.R.C.S. 
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Infantile Mortality and Infants' Milk Depots, by 
G. F. McCleary, M.D. 

12. Projet pour le ContrAle Hygi&nique de TAppro- 

visionnement du Lait Municipal, by George W. 
Goler, M.D. 
But a Thousand a Year, by George W. Goler, 
M.D., reprinted from Charities. 

13. The School Child, the School Nurse, and the Local 

School Board, by Elsie Clews Parsons, Charitiea, 
September 23, 1905. 

14. Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on 

Physical Deterioration, vol. i, p. 47. 

15. Idem. 

10. The figxires are quoted from a speech by Mr. Homer 
Folks, at the first annual meeting of the .Associa- 
tion for the Study and lYevention of Tubercu- 
losis, held at Washington, D.C., May 18-19, 1905. 

17. Virginia M. Walker, op. cU. 

18. Idem. 

10. Ralph M. Vincent, M.D., op. cit.^ also evidence 
given before the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Physical Deterioration. 
Virginia M. Walker, op. cii. 

20. This paragraph is taken, with slight changes, from 

my paper on The Problem of the Underfed 
Children in our Public Schools, in the Indepen- 
dent, May 11, 1905. 

21. See the Official Report of the National Labor 

Conference on the State Maintenance of Chil« 
dren, Held at the GuiMhall, London, eie. 
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22. See, for instance, the evidence given by Mr. John 

Tweedy, F.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P., President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons and of the Oph- 
thalmological Society of the United Kingdom, 
before the Interdepartmental Coimnittee. 

23. Physical Efficiency in Children, by Sir James 

Crichton Browne, in the Report of the Inter- 
national Congress for the Welfare and Protec- 
tion of Children, London, 1902. 

See also the Reports of the Interdepartmental 
Committee and the Royal Commission on Phjrsi- 
cal Training (Scotland), for descriptions of the 
systems adopted in various European cities. 

The Medical Inspection of School Children, by W. 
L. Mackenzie, M.A., M.D. 

For a very suggestive, but technical, account of 
a system of medical inspection adopted in Dun- 
dee, Scotland, see the Report of Investigation 
into Social Conditions, published by the Dundee 
Social Union, — Part I, The Medical Inspection 
of School Children. 

24. The Heritage of the Hungry, by Robert Hunter. 

25. Special Reports on Educational Subjects, issued 

by the (English) Board of Education. 

26. Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland), 

Report. 

27. Idem. 

28. Poverty, by Robert Hunter, p. 259. 

29. The importance of attending to the teeth of school 

children has been sadly overlooked in the United 
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Stales. In some of our cities, notably Rochester, 
N.Y., the attention of the medical inspectors 
of the schools has been specially directed to the 
teeth, with important results. See, for instance, 
the paper by Dr. Goler on Some General Tuber- 
culosis Problems, in the New York State Journal 
of Medicine^ August, 1905. 

30. Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of I^bor, No. 50, p. 309. 

31. The Field before the National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, by Homer Folks, in Charities, October 1, 

1904. 
Child Labor and the Schools, by Florence Lucas 

Sanville, in Charities, Au^^ust 26, 1905. 
Illiterate Children in the Great Industrial States, 

by Florence Kelley, reprintetl from Charities. 

32. Child Labor. — The Street, by Ernest Poole. 
Children in American Street Trades, by Myron 

E. Adams, in the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy, May, 1905. 

The Eknployment of Children, with Special Refer- 
ence to Street Trading, by Robert Peacock, 
Chief Constable of Manchester (England). A 
Paper read at the Thinl International Congress 
for the Welfare and Protection of Children, 
London, 1902. — Report, pp. 191-202. 

See also the evidence given by various witnesses 
before the Royal Conmiission on Physical Train- 
ing (Scotland). 
83. Education and the Larger Life, by 0. Haoford 
Henderson, p. 142. 
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